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Part II —THE HISTORY OF PERSECUTION 


The considerations I have adduced in the 
first part of this chapter will be sufficient 
to show how injurious have been the 
effects of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. We have still, however, one con- 
sequence to examine, before which all 
others fade into insignificance I mean, 
of course, religious persecution This, 
which is perhaps the most fearful of all 
thefevils that men have inflicted upon their 
fellows, IS the diiect practical result of 
the principles we have hitherto considered j 
in their speculative aspect If men , 
believe with an intense and realisihg 
faith that their own view of a disputed 
question is true beyond all possibility 
of mistake, if they further believe that 
those who adopt other views will be 
doomed by the Almighty to an eternity of 
misery which, with the same moial dis- 
* position but with a different belief, they 
would have escaped, these men will, 
sooner oi later, persecute to the full 
extent of their power* If you spealc to 
them of the physical and mental suffering 
which persecution produces, or of the 
sincerity and unselfish heroism of its 
victims, they will reply that such argu- 
ments lest altogether on the inadequacy 
of your realisation of the doctrine they 
believe. What suffering that man can 
/inflict can be comparable to the eternal 
misery of all who embrace the doctrine of 
the heretic? What claim can human 
virtues have to our forbearance,' if the 
Almighty punishes the mere piofession of 
error as a crime of the deepest tur- 


pitude? If you encountered a lunatic 
who, in his frenzy, was inflicting on mul- 
titudes around him a death of the most 
prolonged and exci uciating agony, would 
you not feel justified in arresting Ins 
career by every means in your power — 
by taking his life if you could not other- 
wise attain your object ? But if you knew 
that this man was inflicting not temporal 
but eternal death, if he was not a guilt- 
less though dangerous madman, but one 
whose conduct you beheVed to involve 
the most heinous criminality, would you 
not act with still less compunction or 
hesitation ?* Arguments from expediency, 
though they may induce men under some 
special circumstances to lefram from per- 
secuting, will never make them adopt 
the principle of toleration In the first 
place, those who believe that the religious 
service of the heretic is an act positively 
offensive to the Deity will always Teel dis- 
posed to put down that act if it is in their 
power, even though they-cannot change 
the mental disposition from which it 
springs. In the next place, they will soon / 
perceive that the intervention of the civil 
ruler can exercise almost as much influ- 
ence upon belief as upon prbfession For 
although there is indeed a certain order 
,-and sequence m thfe history of opinions, 
as m the phases of civilisation it reflects, 
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which cannot be altogether destroyed, it 
is not the less true that man can greatly 
accelerate, retard, or modify its course. 
The opinions of ninety-nine persons out 
of every hundred are formed mainly by 
education, and a Government can decide 
in whose hands the national education is 
to be placed, what subjects it is to com- 
prise, and^ what principles it is to conve}'. 
The opinions of the great majority of 
those who emancipate themselves from 
the prejudices of their educatioti are the 
results in a great measure of reading and 
of discussion, and a Government can 
prohibit all books and can expel all 
teachers that are adverse to the doctrines 
it holds. Indeed, the simple fact of an- 
nexing certain penalties to the prolession 
of particular opinions, and rewards to the 
profession of opposite opinions, while it 
will undoubtedly make many hypocrites, 
will also make many converts. For any- 
one who attentivel}'^ observes the’ process 
that is pursued in the formation of 
opinions must be aware that, even when 
a train of argument has preceded their 
adoption, they are usually much less the 
result of pure reasoning than of the 
action of innumerable distorting influ- 
ences which are continually deflecting 
our judgments. Among these one of the 
most powerful is self-interest. When a 
man desires very earnestly to enibrace a 
certain class of doctrines, eithei in order 
to join a paVticular profession, or to 
pflease his friends, or to acquire peace of 
mind, or to rise in the world, or to gratify 
his passions, or to gain that intellectual . 
reputation which is sometimes connected 
with the profession of certain opinions, he 
will usually attain his desire. He niay 
be firmly resolv'ed tO' make any sacrifice 
rather than profess what he, does not 
believe, yet still his affections will endow 
their objects with a' magnetism of whwh 
he is perhaps entirel)' unconscious, -tie 
will reason not to ascertain what is true, 
but to ascertain whether he can con- 
scientiously affirm certain opinions to e 
true. He will insensibly withdraw his 
attention from tlie objections on one -side, 
and will concentrate it with dispro- 
portionate energy upon the 
will preface every conclusion by an argu- 
ment^ but the nature of that 
will be determined by the secret bias of 
.his will. If, then, a Government can act 
upon- the wishes of a people, it can 
eiLrcise a considerable inEuence upon 
their reason. 


Such are some pf the arguments by 
wliich the persecutor in the earlier stages 
of Christian history might have defended 
his acts. And surely the experience of 
later times has fully corroborated his 
view by showing tliat, in tlie great con- 
flicts between argument and persecution, 
the latter has been continually triumphant. 
Persecution extirpated Christianity from 
Japan ; it crushed the fair promise of tlie 
Albigenses ; it rooted out every vestige 
of Protestantism from Spain. France is 
still ostensibly, and was long in truth, 
the leading champion of Catholicity, but 
the essential Catholicity of France was 
mainly due to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and the revocation of the 
Edict - of Nantes. England is justly 
esteemed the chief pillar of Protestant- 
ism, yet the English people remained 
long poised indecisively between the two 
creeds till the skilful policy and the 
coercive laws of Elizabeth determined its 
vacillations. At the Reformation almost 
every Government prohibited one or 
other religion ; and whereas the members 
of the State religion formed at first but a 
doubtful and wavering majority, and 
sometimes not even a majority, a few ' 
generations produced substantial una- 
nimity ; and since the policy of coercion 
has been generally abandoned, and the 
freest scope been given for discussion, 
the relative position of Protestants and 
Catholics has not been perceptibly 
changed. 

' Before such broad and patent facts as 
these, the few exceptions that may be 
adduced can hav^e no great weight, and 
even those exceptions, when carefully 
examined, wnll often be found far less 
real than is supposed. Thus, for example, 
the case of Ireland is continually cited. 
The Irish Catholics, we are told, were 
subject at first to a sv stem of open plunder, 
and then to a long detafied legal perse- 
cution' which was designed to make 
them abandon their faith. All the paths 
of honour and wealth were monopolised 
by Protestants, w’hile shackles of 
description hampered the Catholics in ail 
the relations of life. Yet tliese only clung 
the closer to their faith on account of the 
storms that assailed it. That v ep^ acute 
observer, Arthur Young, declared at i® 
close of the penal laws, that the relativ 

, I For their details see Parnell, the 
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, proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
had not been at all reduced — if anything 
rather the reverse — and that those who 
denied tins admitted that, at the past rate 
of conversions, 4,000 3’^ears would be re- 
quired to make Ireland Protestant In 
the Irish Parliament it was staled that 
71 3 ears of the penal system had only 
produced 4,055 converts 

This statement may at first sight 
appear to furnish an extremely strong 
argument, but it completely omits the 
most important element of Irish ecclesias- 
tical histor3' In Ireland the old faith 
marked the division between two races, 
it was the S3mibol of the national spirit, it 
was upheld by all the passions of a great 
patriotic struggle, and its continuance 
^ simply attests the vitality of a political 
sentiment. When every other northern 
nation abandoned Catholicism, the Irish 
still retained it .out of antipathy to their 
oppressors, and in every great insur- 
rection the actuating spirit was mainly 
political. Of all the outbreaks against 
the English power, that of 1641 was prob- 
ably the most passionate and most vin- 
dictive In that rebellion one English- 
man of distinction was exempt from the 
hostility that attached to his race He 
was trtiated with the most respectful and 
even affectionate deference, and when he 
died he was borne to the grave with all 
the honours the rebel ai my could afford 
That Englishman was Bishop Bedell, the 
councillor of Sarpi and of De Domlnis, 
and the founder of proselytism in Ire- 
land. * 

Such was the spirit that was displayed 
by the Irish Catholics in the midst of one 
of their most ferocious outbreaks , and 
surely no one who is acquainted with the 
histor3^ of Ireland since^lhe Union will 
imagine that the repeal of the persecuting 
code has in any degiee mitigated their 
zeal. While their influence m the State 
has been immeasurably augmented, while 
their number has increased with a rapidity 
thaf was onl}' broken by the frightful 
famine and emigration that more than 
decimated their ranks, the sectarian spirit 
that actuates them has become con- 

I The \en curious life of Bedell, by his son-m-Iaw 
Alexander Clog-r, which uas written m 1641-3, and 
which formed the basis of the narrative of Burnet, 
was pnntcd from the MSS m the British Museum m 
1862 We have an aninsinjj: instance of the uncom- 
promising Protestantism ot Bedell m the fact that 
^hen the insurgents who retained him prisoner gave 
him permission to perform the Anglican service freely 
With his friends, he availed himself of that pcrmiSMOn 
to celebrate the thanksgiving for the sth of November, 


tinually more conspicuous. It may indeed 
be tiuly said that of all civilised countries 
Ireland is that in which public opinion is 
goveined most habitually by theological 
considerations, and in which the most 
momentous secular interests aie most 
continuall}^ subordinated to the conflicts 
of nval clergy The causes of this 
deplorable condition I hrive not now to 
investigate It is suflicient to sa}’’ that it 
exists m spite of the abrogation of the 
persecuting Jaws. If there was one 
secular question which the Irish Catholics 
pursued with an intense and genuine 
ardour, it was the struggle for the repeal 
of the Union. For a long series of years 
they maintained that struggle with a 
combination of enthusiasm, of perse- 
verance, and of self-sacrifice, such as has 
been seldom evinced in a political contest, 
and they invariably based their claim on 
the broad principle that the form of 
government in any country should be 
determined by the majority of its in- 
habitants But no sooner had that prin- 
ciple come Into collision wuth the Church, 
no sooner had its triumph menaced the 
security of the Vatican and wrested Uvo 
provinces from the Pope, than all this 
was changed The teaching of Davis 
and of O’Connell was at once forgotten. 
The bond that had so long connected the 
lush Catholics with liberalism was 
broken, and the whole part3' piessed 
forwaid, with an alacrity that would be 
ludicrous if it were not pitiable, to unite 
themselves with the most retrogiessive 
politicians m Euiope, and to discard and 
trample on the principles they had so 
long and so enthusiastically maintained. 

These considerations show that the in- 
tense energy of Irish Catholicism cannot 
be altogether attributed to religious per- 
secution, Much the same qualification 
ma}^ be applied to the case of the English 
dissenters. The Anglican Church, it is 
sometimes said, persecuted wnth greaft 
cruelty those who separated from her 
ecclesiastical^ government; yet, never- 
theless, the dissenters became so powerful 
that they shattered both the Church and 
the Crown, and brought the king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the scaffold. 
But this is a palpable misrepresentation, 
Tlie extreme servility which the English 
Church manifested to the most tyrannical 
of sovereigns, and the bitter persecution 
it directed against all adverse com- 
munions, had together made Puritanism 
the representative and the symbol of 
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democi'acy. The rebellion was simply 
the outburst of political liberalism, in- 
tensified, indeed, but by no means created, 
by the exaspeiation of the dissenters. It 
represented the hatred of political tyranny 
much more than the hatred of episcopacy. 
After two or three fluctuations a period 
arrived when the Church of England was 
greatly depressed, and the Toleration Act 
was passed, which, though very defective 
in Iheoiy, accorded a large measure of 
practical liberty to all classes of dissenters. 
Those who maintain that persecution can 
only strengthen the system against which 
it is directed, might have expected that 
this Act would have produced a diminution 
of dissent, or, at least, a relaxation of its 
principles. But the lesult was precisely 
opposite. About the time when the Act 
was passed, the dissenters were esti- 
mated at rather more than one twenty- 
third of the population of England ; less 
than a century after they were estimated 
at one-fourth.* In zeal the Methodists 
will bear comparison with the Puritans, 
and if tlie animosity between Anglicans 
and dissenters is mitigated, this has not 
been because dissent has been attracted 
to the Church, but because the Church 
has been penetrated by the doctrines of 
dissent. 

The foregoing arguments appeal to me 
to prove, not, indeed, that persecution is 
a good thing, . or even that it can in- 
variably effect the object for which it is, 
employed, but tliat it has, as a matter of 
fact, exercised an enormous influence 
over the belief of mankind. The two 
main causes of theological changes seem 
to be the appearance from time to time 
of great religious teachers, and the suc- 
cession of the phases of civilisation. The 
first cast abroad the seeds of religious 
truth ; the second provide the different 
atmospheres b}' which those seeds are in 
turn developed. But, while this law is 
producing a continual modification of 
opinions, which is more or less felt 
through the entire community, it leaves 
free scope for the operation of many minor 
influences, which cause in the same 
period a considerable diversity of realised 
belief, and a still greater diversity of pro- 
fession.,. Of these influences the inter- 
vention of government is probably the 
most powerful. • It is certainly far more 
powerful than any direct polemical dis- 
cussion. Millions of devoted Catholics 

I Seea not^n Buckle, vol i. 
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and millions of devoted Protestants would, 
at the present hour, repudiate indignantly 
their present belief but for the coercive 
enactments of former rulers ; and there is 
scarcely a country in which the prevailing 
faith is not in some degree due to bygone 
legislation. But whether or not tins be 
true is, in reality, immaterial to my argu- 
ment ; for, however strongly the reader 
may deny the efficacy of persecution upon 
belief, it is certain that until lately it was 
deemed indisputable. It is also certain 
that, in ages when the doctrine pf ex- 
clusive salvation is fully realised, the 
spirit of faith will be so exalted that the 
ruler will never question for a moment 
the justice of his belief. Now, when men 
are firmly convinced that the highest of 
all possible objects is to promote the 
interests of their faith, and that by the 
employment of force they can most fully 
attain that object, their jiersecution will 
be measured by their power and their 
zeal. * 

These are the general logical ante- 
cedents of persecution, and they are quite 
sufficient to account for all its atrocities, 
without imputing any sordid motives to 
the persecutor. There is, however, one 
otlier consideration that exercised a very 
important influence in the same diiection 
— 1 mean tlie example of the Jewish legis- 
lators. When we now read of such scenes 
as the massacres of Canaan, the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal, or the forcible, 
reforms of Josiah, they can scarcely be 
said to present themselves to the mind as 
having any very definite application to 
the present. Those who do not regard 
them as the natural products of an im- 
perfect civilisation, regard them at least 
as belonging to a dispensation so entirely 
exceptional as to be removed altogether 
from the ordinary conditions of society. 
But in the early Church, and in the six- 
teenth century, they were looked upon in 
a very different light. The relations 01 
an established religion to the State were 
mainl}'’ derived from the Old Testament. 
The Jewish was deemed a type of tlie 
Christian Church, and the policy that 
was commended in the one was regaide 
as at least not blamable in the other. 


1 This was the cyinion expressed by Charles Jam^ 

ox - "The only foundatioa for f 

IS a degree of scepticism, and ^uthout it ^ 

s ?o" £7." “ (iiJS;: 

49) 
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\Now tlife Levitical code was the fiist code 1 
\df religious persecution that had ever j 
appeared among mankind. It pronounced I 
idolati y to be not simply an error, - but a 
.crime, and a crime that must be expiated 
\with blood.' 

The opinions of the Fathers on the 
subject were divided Those who wrote 
■vvJien a pagan or heretical power was 
supreme were the champions of tolera- 
■tion TJiose who wrote when the Church 
was in the ascendency usually inclined to 
ipersecution. Tertullian during the pagan’ 
and Hilary of Poitiers duiing theAnan^ 
(pcisecution, were the most conspicuous 
advocates of the duty of absolute and 

• complete toleration, and several passages 
' ' tending, though less strongly, m • the 

same direction, emanated from other 
Fathers during seasons of adversity.'* It 
should, however, be mentioned that Lac- 
•tantius, in the reign of Constantine, 
assci ted the iniquity of persecution quite 
.as strongly as any previous writer,* and 

^ On Uic influence of this command on Christian 
Ipersecution, see Bnjte, Contrains'-hs d'cntier^ pt. ii 
ch XV * and some stnkinjj remarks in Renan, Vtc de 
, Jisus, pp 432^413; to ivbicb I maj add as an jJIustra- 
lion the following passage of Simancas “ Hmrctici 
pertmaces pubhee in conspectu popuU combutendi 
sunt, cl id fieri so 5 et extra portas ciMtatxs quemad- 
modum ohm, m Deut, cap xvu , idolatra educebatur 
ad portas et Hpidibus obruebatur,*' {Dc 

CitiJiol dnstit p 37S ) Tailor, in noticing this argu- 
ment, find) says that Christ, b\ refusing to permit nis 
aposUc'i t.o call down {Ire Ukc EUas on tiic misbeUcNcr, 
clearly indicated his separation from the intolerance of 
Judaism {Ltl'iriy of Prophesy sec, sa ) 

- ApoU cap, XXIV 
3 Ad Auxefiitum 

^ The reader may find a full statement of the pas- 
*5*\gcs from the Fathers fa\ curable to toleration m 
W nitby, On Lazis a^atnsi Heretics (17^3, published 
anonymousl}, ) > Ta> lor, Liberty of Pt ophxsyxn^ ^ Bavle, 
Conti ains'hs d^entrer^ and manj other hooks The 
other side of the question has been developed, amonp* 
other unters, by Palmer, On the Church, nluzzarelli, 
Simancas, Paramo, and all the other old unters on the 
Inquisition, There is, 1 think, an impartial view of the 

* whole subject m Milman, Hzstoiy of ChrtsUamty* 
See, too, Biachstone's Cotmuentai tess b iv cli iv 

^ Inst hb V, c. XX, Lactantius embraced Chris- 
tianity dunng the persecution of Diocletian, but it 
appearh ^almost certain that his IrsUtuixons were 
mainly Untten, or at least published, at Treves dunng 
' the reigu of Constantine, and be net cr abandoned the 
tolerant maxitns he proclaimed This was espccsallv 
creditable to him, as he was tutor to the son of 
CJonstantine, and consequently singularly tempted to 
a\ail hitnself of the arm of power Unfortunately*", 
this very eloquent wnter, who was certainly one of the 
ablest m the early Church, possessed comparatively 
little influence on account of nis passion for paradox 
He maintamcd that no Chnstian might engage in war- 
fare, or execute a capital sentence , he was one of the 
strongest asscxters ot the opinion that God the Rather 
had a figure (a controversy raised by Ongen), and he 
was accused of denying the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, “Lactantius," said Jerome, “quasi quidam 
fluMus Uoqucntim TuUianm, utinam tarn nostra con* 
fimiarc potuissct, quam facile ahem dcstraxitV 
\Cptsi hb !i cpish 14') The works of Lactanlms 
^ot|dc«utcd by' a Council presided oy^r by Pope 


also that the later Fathers, while defend- 
ing the milder forms of coercion, seldom 
or never wished death to be the penalty of 
heresy la this lespect \he orthodox 
seem to have been for a time honourably 
distinguished from the Anans. On one 
occasion in the reign of the Anan 
emperor Valens, no less than eighty 
Catholic ecclesiastics are said to have 
been imprisoned in a ship at sea and 
treacherously burnt,* 

Still, from the very moment the Church 
obtained civil power under Constantine, 
the general principle of coercion was 
admitted and acted on both against the 
Jews, the heretics, and the pagans. Tiie 
first had at this time become especially 
obnoxious, on account of a strong 
Judaising movement which had produced 
one or two heresies and many apostasies, 
and they were also accused of assailing 
“with stones and other manifestations of 
rage’’ those who abandoned their faith. 
Constantine provided against these evils 
by a law, in which he condemned to the 
flames any Jew who threw stones at a 
Christian convert, and at the same time 
rendered it penal for any Christian to 
become a Jew “ Against the Anan and 
Donatist heretics, his measures were 
more energetic. Their churches were 
destroyed, their assemblies were for- 
bidden, their bishops banished, their 
writings burnt, and all who concealed 
those writings threatened with death. 
Some of the Donatists were actually 
condemned to death, but the sentence 
was remitted, and any blood that was at 
this time shed seems to have been due to 
the excessive turbulence of the Circum- 
celHones, a sect of Donatists whose pun- 
ciples and acts appear to have been 
: perfectly incompatible with the tran- 
quillity of the State.3 


Gelasius m the 5th century. Sec Alexandn Ihst 
Pcclesiasiica (Pans, 16^), tom ty pp 100-103 
Ampere, Hist hitiratre dc la Fiance, tom s pp ailf- 
2334 Some of the ptcubar notions of Lactantms 
appeared at a later period among tfie VValdenses 
^ Socrates, hb iv c. The Donatists ivere also 
fierce persecutors, and Nestonus showed his sentimenta 
clearly enough u hen he said to the Emperor, Give me 
Uie earth purged from heretics, and 1 will give you 
heaven The Spanish Anaus seem to hav e originated 

the intense intolerance that ha*^ been perpetuated from 
genera bon to generation in Spam 
a Cod Theod hb xvj tit S The apostate “sus- 
tmcbit mentas poenas ” Constantins afterwards made 
thepcnaltv confiscation of goods A Jew uho married 
a Uinstian meurred Uie penalty of dcatli ' Sec, on this 
department of legislation, Bedarndc. Hist dcs /uiLs 

pp 1(^20 ^ 

3 I^fdman, History q/* ChTrjsUantfy, vol ii pp 

reiien of these measures m Palmer. 
On the ChurpJh vol u p 250 The firkt law Umi hag 
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The policy of Constantine towards the 
pagans is involved' in considerable 
obscurity, and I have already in a former 
chapter sketched its principal features. 
During the fiist years of his reign, while 
the ascendenc}' of Christianity was very 
doubtful, and while the pagan Licinius 
was still his colleague in the empire, he 
showed marked tolerance' towards the 
adherents of the old superstitions, and 
when his law against private or magical 
sacrifices had created a considerable 
panic among them, he endeavoured to 
remove the impression by a proclamation 
in^ which he authorised in the most 
express terms the worship in the temples.* 
Besides this, he still retained the old 
imperial title of Pontifex Maximus,® and 
does not appear to have altogether dis- 
carded the .functions it implied. As, 
howfever, his position became more 
strong, and especially after the defeat of 
Licinius in 324, he gradually changed his 
policy. By forbidding the prefects and 
g'overnors to pay any respect to the idols, he 
placed the government of the provinces in 
Christian hands. s About 330, he went still 
further, and if we may believe the unani- 
mous testimony of the ecclesiastical his- 
torians, he prohibited the temple vvmrship. 
This enactment has not comedown to us, 
but the prohibition is expressly and un- 
equiv^ocalfy asserted by both Eusebius, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret,^ and Libanius 
tells us that the penalty of holding con- 
verse with the old gods was death. s 


come down to us, in \\liich the penalty' of death Is 
anne\cd to the simple profession of a heresy^, is law 9 
De Hwfettcts m the Thcodosian Code It was made 
by Theodosius the Great, and was applicable only to 
some sec(s of Manichneans. It is uortby of notice that 
,lhis is also the first law in which w e meet the title of 
•‘Inquisitors of the Faith** Optatiis in the reign of 
Constantine ad\ ocated the massacre of the Donatists, 
on the ground of the Old Testament precedents (see 
Milman) 

I ‘•Additc aras pubheas atque delubra, et'consue- 
tudinis vestrai celebrate solcmnia nec enim prohibemus 
pretentae usurpationis officia libera luce tractan/* — 
Cod Th -lib ix tit x6, cc. i n - ^ y-. . 

^ The first emperor who refused it was Gratian 
(Zosimus, book i\ ) . , 1 

3 Fusebius Co^isf lib ji cc* xliv* xlv 

4 Sec Eusebius, Coft^i bb ii cc. xh\. xlv , lib 
i\. a xxiii ; Theodoret. lib \l c x\i ; Sozomen. lib 

MIL c. \vi\ Eusebius^ repeats this assertion o\er and 
over again , see Milman, History of CJnnsttamiy, \ol 
11 pp« 460-46 j. (ed 184®) . , j 

5 Speaking of bis youth, Libanius says • Plus apud 

rieos quam apud homines m terra conversabatur, 
tametsi le\ prohiberet, quam audenti viola re capitis 
ncena fuit Verumtamen cum ilhs ipsis \ itam agens et 
jniquam legem et'^impium legislalorem dendebat 
iDc Vita sua^ Libanii Of>cfa ''^1 11 p n ) 

However, in his oration Teviphs, Libantus savs 
distinctly that Constantine did not disturb the 

It js hard to reconcile these two 
passages w^h each other, and the last with the state- 


Eusebius notices some temples that were 
at this time closed, and speaks of similar' 
nieasures as being very common ; but, at 
the same time, vv’’e have decisiv’e evidence 
that the pagan worship was connived at 
m many and probably most parts of the 
empire, that ternples were dedicated, 
and the ceremonies performed without 
molestation or concealment,* It is only 
.by taking into account the extreme laxity 
ot the administration of law at this period 
of^Ronian history, that we can estimate 
aright the position of the pagans. The 
government was strongly hostile to' their 
faith, but was as yet restrained by their 
numbers ; the habitual policy was there- 
fore gradually to destroy their political 
importance, and by laws directed osten- 
sibly against magic to suppress those por- 
tions ot worship which were not indeed 
the essentials, ljut formed what may be 
called the religious luxuries of paganism. 
Other and more stringent laws were 
made, but they were generally in abey- 
ance, or at least their execution depended 
upon political circumstances, or upon the 
disposition of the governors Conslantius 
made laws distinctly prohibiting eveiy 
form of pagan worship,® but yet there is no 
fact more certain than that this worship 
continued till the period of Theodosius.^ 

It is not necessary to follow in detail 
the persecuting laws of the first century 
of the Church’s povv'er, and indeed such 
a task would be intolerabl)^ tedious, on 
account of the activity that was dis- 
played in this department of legislation. 


ments of Eusebiu*; , but I suppose the fact is that the 
iaw uas made, but ^\as generally suffered to be 


inopcratne 

i Sec a great deal of evidence of this 5 n Beugnot, 
Decadence dti Polythiisvte But it is absurd to speak 
of Constantine, as M Beugnot does, as an apostle of 
tolerance "Connivance/* as Burke once said, “is the 
relaxation of ty ranny% and not the definition of Iibertj 
One of Constantine's proclamations of tolerance seems 
to have been posterior to the prohibition of public 


jacrinces 

2 Cod Th, XV J 10, 2-4. The terms of one of these 
aws seem to imply that Constantine had ^ made a 
iimilar enactment. "Ccsset superstitio sacnficiorum 
iboleatur insania Nam quicunque contra le^em dtvt 
^rinctpi^ Parentis nostril ct hanc nostr^c inansq^c- 
udmis Tussioncm, ausus fuerlt sacnficia celebrarc, com- 
letens in cum vindicta et praisens sentenlia exeratur 
^ot a full discussion of this very pcrplevuig subject, see 
Vlilman, of C/in^tianity, nud Gxhhoxi.ch xm 

3 Thus, for example, the pagan Zosimus tells us 
ixpressly that in the beginning of the reign of Jheo- 
losius his co-religionists were still at liberty to worsliip 
n the temples The history' is in a great measure a 
epetition of that of the persecution uhidi the Uiris- 
lans had themselves endured Generally 

icen allowed freely to celebrate tlicir worship, but from 
ime to time, cither through popular indignation or 
uperlal susplqons, there were sudden outbursts 01 
earful persecution. 
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The Theodosian Code, which was com- 
piled under Theodosius the Younger, 
contains no less than slxty-six enactments 
against heretics, besides many others 
against pagans, Jews, apostates, and 
magicians. It is sufficient to say that at 
first the Arian measures seem to have 
been rather more severe than the Catliolic 
ones, but^'that the scope of the latter 
was steadily enlarged, and their seventy 
increased, till they reached a point that 
has seldom been surpassed First the 
pagans were deprived of offices in the 
Stale , then their secret sacrifices were pro- 
hibited ; then every kind of divination 
was forbidden ; then the public sacrifices 
were suppressed , and finally the temples 
were destioyed, their images broken, and 
the entire worship condemned.* The en- 
forcement of these measures in the country 
districts was the last, the most difficult, 
and the most melancholy scene of the 
drama For in those da3’^s, when means 
of communication w^ere very few and 
ignorance w^as very general, it was quite 
possible for a religious movement to gain 
a complete ascendency in the towns 
while the peasants were scarcely aware 
of Its existence In their calm retreats 
the paroxysms of change were seldom 
felt. They still continued with unfalter- 
ing confidence to worship the old gods 
when a new faith had attracted the edu- 
cated to its banner, or when scepticism 
was withering the beliefs of the past. 
Multitudes had probably scarcel}^ realised 
the existence of Christianity when the 
edict arrived which doomed their temples 
to destruction Libamus, who, as the 
minister of Julian, had exhibited a spirit 
of tolerance even more remarkable than 
that of his master, pleaded the peasants’ 
cause With courage, dignit}^, and pathos. 
The temple, he said, wms to them the 
very eye of nature, the symbol and mani- 
festation of a present Deity, the solace of 
all their troubles, the holiest of all their 
joys If it were overthrown, their dearest 
associations would be annihilated. The 
tie that linked them to the dead w’ould be 
severed The poetry of life, the consola- 
tion of labour, the source of faith, wrould 
be destroyed " But these pleas were un- 
availing Under Theodosius the Great 
all the temples were razed to the ground, 
and all foims of pagan and heretical 
worship absolutely prohibited ^ 

* See the laws De T^mpUs - P/Xi Templts 

3 It IS said, however, that, notwithstanding these 
laws, the Novatians (probably on account of the 


Such was the persecuting spirit dis- 
played by the Christians of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. It is both interesting 
and important to observe how far it was 
the consequence of a theological develop- 
ment, and what were the stages of that 
development. The noble protests against 
persecution which the persecuted prelates 
had uttered form indeed a strikmgcontrast 
to the measures I have related , but, unfor- 
tunately, new circumstances produce new 
opinions, and when the bias of the will is 
altered, a change will soon h*e manifested 
in the judgment. Still, in justice to the 
persecutors, it must be admitted that they 
were but the logical exponents of prin- 
ciples that had before existed in the 
Church, These principles were the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
conceptions of the guilt of error and of 
ecclesiastical authority. It is very re- 
markable, too, that even before Con- 
stantins some theologians had begun to 
deduce their rule of conduct towards 
heretics from the penal enactments of the 
Levitical law. To excommunicate the 
heretic was, they said, to consign him to 
eteinal damnation , and they were justi- 
fied in inflicting this frightful punishment 
upon those who rebelled against their 
authority, because the ancient idolater 
had been punished with death * From 
such a doctrine there was but a step to 
persecution. The premises were already 
formed ; it only remained to draw the 
obvious conclusion. 

There cannot, I think, be much doubt 
that the minds of the leaders of the 
Church were so prepared b}" these modes 
of thought that the eulogies which 

evlremely slight difference tlint separnted them from 
the orthodox) were allowed to celebrate their worship 
till A n 5^5, vNhen the Bishop of Rome succeeded m 
procuring their suppression (Ta3lor, Liberty o/ 
Prophesying^ epistle dcdicatorv,) 

^ •* Neither let those who refuse to obej their bishpps 
and priests think within themselves that th(^ are m 
the way of life and of salvation, for the Lord God sajs 
in Deuteronomy, ‘Whoever will act prcsuniptuous(j% 
and will not hear the priest or the judge, whoever he 
may be in those dajs, be shall die, and the people will 
hear and fear, and do no more presumptuously ‘ 
God commanded those to be slam who would' not 
obey the priests or the judges set over them for n 
time Then, indeed, they were slam with the sword* 
while the carnal circumcision still remained, but now, 
since the ^intual circumcision has begun amid the 
servants of God, the proud and contumacious are 
killed when they are cast out of the Church For 
they cannot live without it , for the house of God is 
one, and there can be salv ation for no one except m 
the Church " -(Cy^pnan, Bpis , Book 1 cp ix ) That 
excommunication is a severer pcnaltj' than death, and 
that the Church having the power of mfliclmg Uic 
first, may also inflict the second, was one of the argu- 
ments of Bellarmmc m favour of persecution, and was 
answered by Taj lor, Liberty of Prophesy sec. 14, 
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Eusebius unceasingly lavishes upon the 
persecuting edicts of Constantine were a 
faithful exjpression of their sentiments.- 
But the writer who was destined to/con- 
soHdate the whole system of persecution,- 
to furnish the arguments of alljts later 


and in accustorning men to accept sub- 
missively the most revolting tenets. He 
.was the most staunch and enthusiastic 
defender of all tliose doctrines that grow 
out’ of the habits of mind that lead to ner- 
uu .U.U1SU me mguments ot aujts later secution. , No one else had developed so 
defenders, and to give td-if^tlieT^airctron'-’^uIly the material character of the tor- 
of a name that long silenced every plead- 
ing of mercy, and became tlie glory and 
the watchword of ever^'^ persecutor, was 


unquestionably Augustine, on whom more 
than ' on any other theologian — more 
perhaps even than on Dominic and In- 
nocent — rests the responsibility of this 
fearful curse. A sensualist and a Mani- 
chaean, a philosopher and a theologian, a 
saint of the most tender and exquisite 
pie^% and a supporter of atrocious perse- 
cution, the life of tliis Father exhibits a 
strange instance of the combination of 
the most discordant agencies to the 
development of a single mind, and of the 
influence of that mind over the most con- 
flicting interests. Neither the unbridled 
passions of his youth, nor the extrava- 
gances of the heresy he so long main- 
tained, could cloud the splendour of his 
majestic intellect, which was even then 
sweeping over the whole field of know- 
ledge, and acquiring in the most un- 
propitious spheres new elements of 
strength. In the arms of the , frail 
"beauties of Carthage, he learned to touch 
the chords of passion with consummate 
skill ; and the subtleties of Persian meta- 
physics, tlie awful problems of the origin 
of evil . and of the essence of the soul 
which he vaini}' sought to fatliom, gave 
him a sense of the darkness around us 
that coloured every portion of his teach- 
ing. The weight and compass of his 
genius, his knowledge both of men and of 
books, a certain aroma of sanctity tliat 
imparted an inexpressible charm^ to all 
his later writings, and a certain im- 
petuosity of character that overbore every 
obstacle, soon made him the master in- 
tellect of the Church. Others may have 
had a larger share in the construction of her 
formularies — no one since the days of tlie 
, apostles infused into her a larger^measure 
of his spirit. He made it his mission to 
map out her theology with inflexible 
precision, to develop its principles to 
their full consequences, and to co-ordinate 
its various' parts into one authoritative 
and symmetrical whole. Impatient of 
doubt, he shrank from no conclusion, 
however unpalatable ; he seerned to exult ; 
in trampling human instincts in the dust, 


ments of hell, ho one else had plunged so- 
deeply into the speculations of predesti- 
narianism, very few had dwelt so em- 
phatically on the damnation of the un- 
baptised. For a time he shrank from, 
and even condemned, persecution ; but he 
soon perceived in it the necessary conse- 
quence of his principles. He recanted 
his condemnation ; he flung his ivhole 
genius into the cause ; he recurred to it 
again and again, and he became the 
framer and the representative of the 
theology of intolerance.' 

Strange indeed has been the destiny of 
this man ! The most illustrious of his 
contemporaries, in a few centuries, lost 
their ascendenc)\ Their names, indeed, 
still continued in honour, their works 
were read by monkish scholars, but 
changing modes of thought and feeling 
soon isolated them from the sympathies 
of mankind. Alone by the power of his 
genius, Augustine traversed the lapse of 
ages with unfading influence , but he 
survived to be the watchword of the most 
opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of 
the best and worst sentiments of our 
nature. From his teaching concerning 
imputed righteousness, predestinariamsm, 
and good vvmrks, the Protestants drew 
their most powerful weapons In the 
intolerant rigidity of his doctrines, in his 
exaltation of authority, and in the im- 
perious character of his genius, Catho- 
licism recognised her most faithful type. 
Both sects found in his writings the 
purest expressions of their religious sen- 
timents, and both sheltered their in- 
tolerance beneath his name. 

The arguments by which Augustine 
supported persecution were, for die most 
part, those which I have already stated. 
Some of them were dravvn from the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, and others 
from the precedents of the Old Testa- 
ment. It was merciful, he contended, to 
punish heretics, even by death, if tuis 
could save them or others from the eternal 

1 See his Retract hb ii c. v ; Epist 5'°“- 
editions xhni) i^v... 
c. XXV • Contra Efiist Pantteniam, c. 
tnan> other passages OQ tho spbjcot scattcrc4 & 
his wntingrs. 
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suffering that awaited the unconverted. 
Heresy was described in Scripture as a 
kind of adultery ; it was the worst species 
‘of murder, being the murder of souls ; it 
was also a form of blasphemy , and on 
all these grounds might justly be punished. 
If the New Testament contained no 
examples of the apostles emplo} mg force, 

, this was simply because m their time no 
prince had embraced Christianity. 3 ut 
had not Elijah slaughtered with his own 
hand the prophets of Baal ? Did not 
Hezekiah, and Josiah, and the king of 
Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar after his 
conversion, destroy by force idolatry 
within their dominions ; and were they 
not expressly commended for their piety? 
St, Augustine also seems to have origi- 
nated the application of the words, 
“ Compel 'them to enter in,” to religious 
persecution ^ 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that 
although Augustine defended the measures 
that had been taken against the Donatists, 
and although he maintained that heresy 
was the worst of crimes, and that it 
should be punished according to its 
enormity, he still, with an amiable in- 
consistency, exerted himself much to 
prevent the penalty from being capital 
He exhorted, he even commanded as a 
bishop, those in authority to restrict it to 
banishment ; he threatened, that if they 
refused to do so, the bishops would cease 
’to 'inform against heretics; and he 
laboured not unsuccessfully to save the 
Jives of some who were condemned ® In 
this respect the manner in which heretics 
and pagans were treated presents a re- 
markable contrast. In a passage which 
occurs in one of his letters to the 
Donatists, St. Augustine informs us of 
two striking facts. The first is, that, in 
his time, the sentence of death was in- 

* 1 Bonifacio 

^ Sec especially Epist c. clviii clix dx On the 
other hand, Augustine bases the right of punishing 
heresy on the enormity of the crime, whicli he con- 
sidered greater than any other {Contra Gaudeniinm^ 
hb i a xix,) He assimilates heresy to blasphemy, and 
says that blasphemy is justK punished by death 
{hpist cv , otherwise ciwi ) He adduces as applicable 
precedents all thc^\orst Old Testament persecutions, 
and he defends the condemnation of some Donatists to 
death by Constantino, on the ground of justice, though 
he applauds on tlie ground ot mercy the remission of 
the sentence {Conti a Parmeniannmy lib i c. vm ) 
His general view seems to have been that heretics 
might justly be punished hy death, but that the 
f ortliodox should not exact strict justice However, he 
vacillated a good deal, and both moderate and extreme 
pcrsccxitors had mucli in their defence m his writings 
Kcligious hbertj he emphatically cursed *'Quid est 
cnini ptjor, mors animas quam Iibertas errons?" 
{Lpist clXM ) 


curred by anyone who celebrated the nies 
of the religion which had a few centunes 
before ' been universal in the empire. 
The second is, that this sentence was 
unanimously applauded in the Christian 
Church ^ 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction 
the death of hei etics for a long time co- 
existed with the most earnest desire to 
suppress their worship by force, and to 
banish their teachers from the empire. 
The first execution of heretics in which 
ecclesiastics took any part seems to have 
been inA.D 385, when some Priscillianists 
were put to death at the instigation of 
two obscure bishops named Ursatius and 
Ithacus St. Ambrose, though one of 
the most active in procuring the sup- 
pression of the Jewish and pagan worship, 
protested strongly against this act ; and 
St. Martin of Tours denounced it with 
almost passionate vehemence as an 
atrocious crime, and refused to hold any 
communion with the offending bishops ® 
The indignation that was excited on this 
occasion resulted, perhaps, hardly so 
much from the fact that heretics had been 
put to death, as from the part the bishops 
had taken m tlie transaction ; for from an 
early period there was an opinion diffused 
through the Church, of which Tertulhan 
and Lactantius were the principal ex- 
ponents, that a Christian should under no 
circumstances slay his fellow-men, eithei 
by bringing a capital charge, or by acting 
as a judge, a soldier, or an executioner 
When the triumph of Christianity had 
been attained, it was of course necessaiy 
that this rule — which, indeed, had never 
been generally adopted m its full stnn- 
gency — should be relaxed as regards lay- 
men, but it still continued m the case of 
priests All ecclesiastics who delivered 
up a culprit to the civil power, without 
supplicating the judges that he should 
not be punished by death or mutilation, 
were regarded as guilty of a gross irre- 
gularity, and were inconsequence liable 
to ecclesiastical censures. At first this 

* “Quis eriim no<;trum, quis Acstnnn non laudat 
Icf^cs ab impcratonbus datas contra sacnficia pag-a- 
norum? Et certe lon^e ibi peena soenor conbtituta 
; ilhus quippe impietatis capitale suppbemm cst.” 
{Bpist xcm , in some editions xcvin ) See Gibbon, ch 
xxviii 

2 Ampire, Hist hiUratre de la Fiance^ lorn i pp 
310, 320, Milnian, %ol in p 6o, Taylor, Liberty of 
Prophes^nn^^ see St iMartm, however, was one of 
the most active in dcstrojing the pagan temples, and 
was accustomed m that employment to range over his 
diocese at the head of »a perfect army ot monks (See 
Gibbon ) 
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rule was the expression of a pure phil- 
anthropy, and was intended to save the life 
of the accused, but it at last degenerated 
into an act of the most odious hypocrisy. 
Boniface VIII. decided that a bishop 
might safely deliver up a culprit, thout>h 
he' was certain his intercession would 
not be attended to ; and the same form of 
supplication continued to be emploj^ed by 
the Inquisitors, though they had them- 
seK’es condemned the heretic to death, 
and though Innocent VIH. had excom- 
municated any magistrate who either 
altered their sentence, or delayed more 
than six days in ’carrying it into exe- 
cution.^ . , . , 

During the latter half of the fourth 
centur}’’, there were two causes which 
contributed especially to the increased 
severity of the persecution. The first was 
the great development of the corporate 
action of the clergj^, as evinced bj^ the 
multitude of Couneds. A large proportion 
of these, and among others those, of 
Ephesus and Constantinople, which were 
esteemed oecumenical, called upon the 
civ il pow’er to banish or otherwise punish 
the heretics,’ and their decrees had a con- 
siderable influence upon the government. 
The second cause was the establishment 
and rapid growth of the monastic s^'stem, 
which called into existence a body of men 
who. in self-denial, in singleness of pur- 
pose. in heroic courage, and, at the same 
time, in merciless fanaticism, havesemom 
been surpassed. Abandoning every tie of 
home and friendship, discarding all the 
luxuries and most of what are deemed 
the necessaries^ of life, scourging an 
macerating their bodies, Jiving m filth 
and loneliness and desolation, wandering 
half-starved and half-naked through 
deserts with the wild beasts } 
companions, the early monks almost ex 
tinguished every natural sentiment, and 
emancipated themselves f 
sible froiii the conditions of humanity 
Ambition, and. wealth, and ease, an 

■ X The Instory of Jhls ^1? 
striking book called ^ 

Civile, by and afterwards Bishop of 

was a canon appear^ in 

Kdniggratz m and was translated into 

Latin, at ^ of the most remarkable 

French in i79^ V^fnlorance produced by any pnest 
books in favour t^oo, on the form of 

tntherighteenthcentuiT Llmboroh 

i Vide St Jerome, passim. 


the motives that tell most powerfully 
upon mankind, were to them unmeaning 
words. No reward could bribe them^ no 
danger could appal them, no affection 
could move them. They had learned to 
embrace misery with a passionate love. 
They enjoyed a ghastly pleasure in mul- 
tiplying forms of loathsome penance, and 
in trampling upon every natural desire. 
Their imaginations, disternpered by self- 
inflicted sufferings, peopled the solitude 
with congenial spirits, and transported 
them at will beyond the horizon of the 
grave. To promote the interests of their 
Church was the only passion that re- 
mained, and to gratify it there was no 
suffering that they were not ready to 
endure or to inflict. The pagan historians 
have given us a graphic description of the 
zeal they manifested In destroying the 
temples. Sometimes a bishop led ^ the 
enterprise from which the civil authorities 
recoiled, and one prelate, named Mar- 
cellus, perighed in a conflict with the 
peasants who were defending with des- 
pairing courage the altars of their gods. 
A few years of such zeal sufficed,^ and 
paganism’ as a distinct system perished 

in the empire. . r • • 

After the suppression of paganism in 
the Roman Empire, a period ot many 
centuries occurred during which religious 
persecution was very rare. The princip e 
was indeed fully admitted, and whenever 
the occasion called for it, it was applied ; - 
but heresies scarcely ever appeared, and 
the few that arose were exceedingly in- 
significant. A few heretics whose doc- 
trines were merged in the cl^rg 
magic, two or three who were burnt by 
Alefius Comnenus, some more who wei e 
burnt in France in the 
eleventh century, and some Cathari ana 
secSs with kindred views who were 
burnt at Cologne- or in Italy, seem to 

could collect : “ Antiqulssima est pcena 
,nip.os eth®rct.cos ut Ale.an- 

satis constare potc^C /“‘C dogmata 

drinus diMSSC ' dignus est sed et jgne 

ecclesiffi sapit non s , ^ yivum comousscrunt, 

Anatoliumquoquebsret.cumi|mvi ^ 

ut Nicephorus prodidit, refert Basnmin 

Gregonus quoque, lib ' . , ^etrem gestam laudat. 

magum Roma; combustum et « g 

Et propter imP'am atque scelgra^^^^^^^p hierct.cus 
plant concremati u,lctus futt, sicuti Zonaras 

^ommuni suffrag.o m ; abb. quoque 

rctulit in impeno sunt, quemadmodum 
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haVebeen all or nearly all who perished 
for heresy during several centuries before 
the Albigenses. Catholicism was then 
perfectly" accordance with the intel- 
lectual wants of Europe. was not a 
t}ranny, for the intellectual latitude it 
permitted was fully commensurate witli^ 
the wants of the people It was not j 
sect or an isolated influence acting in thi^^ 
midst of Europe and forming one weigl 
in the balance of power, but rather an all 
pervasive energy animating and vivifying 
the whole social system. A certain unity 
of t)*pe was then manifested^ 
never been restored. The ''corporations, 

^ the guilds, the feudal sysfein,’ the 
monarchy, the social habits ot tffe people, 
their laws, their studies, their ve^ ^Amuse- 
ments, all grew out of ecclesiastical 
teaching, embodied ecclesiastical modes 
of thought, e\:hibited the same general 
tendencies, and presented countless points 
of contact or of anaIog3^ All of them 
were strictly congruous. The Chuich 
was the very heart of Christendom, and 
the spirit that radiated from her pene- 
trated into all the relations of life, and 
coloured the institutions it did not create 
In such a condition of society, heresies 
were almost impossible. For while the 
particular form that a heresy assumes 
may be dependent upon circumstances 
that >are peculiar to the heresiarch, the 
existence and success of heretical teacli- 
ing ahvays proves that the tone of thought 
or measure of probability pi evading at 
the time has begun to diverge from the 
tone of thought or measure of probabdity 
of orthodoxy As long as a church is so 
-powerful as to form the intellectual con- 
dition of the age, to supply the standing- 
poifitfrom which ever}’^ question is viewed, 
its authority will ne\er be disputed. It 
will reflect $o perfectly the general con- 
ceptions of the people, that no difficulties 
of detail will seriously disturb it. This 
ascendency was gained by niedia 3 val 
Catholicity more completely than by any 
other system before or since, and the 
stage of civilisation that resulted from it 
was one of the most important in the 
evolution of societ3\ By consolidating 
theheterogeneous and anarchical elements 
that succeeded the downfall of the Roman 
Empire ; b3^ infusidg into Christendom 
the conception of a bond of unity that is 
superior to the divisions of nationhood, 


* Judicio Quod legibus quoque Hispams constitutum et 
consuetucijne jam pridcm receptiim cst." {Dc Caihohets 
^f*sftiu(tonibifs\TloiwvCy i575]» pp 363, 364^) 


a'nd of a moral tie that is superior to 
force; by softening slavery into serfdom, 

and prepa,ringMjfe5^^?«»^or the ultimate 



p civihsa- 

or^i^nisafions, there wa^-forrS^d >fcnealh 
her influence a vast netw^orRMf orl 
tioi|s,q^ppJf0qaJ,.cmumoifwri, ’ 

/g;h?gh supplied a large prmjfOrl 
mateWls of almost evei;^^'iod(^ 
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respgflCBsadmirable 
manifestly 
PSTfily exist by the 
cntibal spirit, by a 
of the speculative 
faculties. It was associated with con- 
ceptions of the gov eminent of the univ ei:se, 
llie history of the past, and the prospects 
of the future, that weie fundamentally 
false, and must necessarily have been dis- 
solved by adv^ancing knowledge As soon 
as the revival of learning commenced, as 
soon as the first pulsations of intellectual 
life were felt, the movement of decom- 
position began. From that moment 
Catholicism, aiming at an impossible im- 
mobility, became the principle of retro- 
gression. From that moment she em- 
ployed all the resources that her position 
and her great services had given her, to 
aiiest the expansion of the human mind, 
to impede tlie circulation of knowledge, 
and to quench the lamp of libert3^ in blood. 
It was m the course of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy that this change was manifested, and 
in the beginning of the next century the 
system of coercion was matured. In 1208, 
Innocent III. established the Inquisition. 
In 1209, De Montfort began the niassacie 
of the Albigenses In 1215, the Fourlh 
Council of the Lateran enjoined all rulers, 
“as they desired to be esteemed faithful, 
to swear a public oath that they would 
labour earnestly, and to the full extent of 
their pow'er, to exterminate from their 
dominions all those who were branded as 
heretics by the Church.”* 


I The fourth Council of the Lateran is esteemed 
oecumenical in the Church of Rome, and exercised \try 
great infiuencc both on this account and becaus.. it u.as 
the council uhich first defined the doctnne of tran^^ub- 
stantiation Its decree on Persecution, however, had 
been, anticipated by, the Council of Avignon, in 1209, 
which enjoined all bishops to call upon the civil poxver 
to evterminate heretics (Rohrbacher, Htsf dc I 
catholtqueAom xvii p 220) The bull of Innocent HI 
threatened anv pnnee who refused to extirpate heretics 
from bis realm with excommunication, and with the 
forfeiture of his dominions See the text in JZy mencus, 
Directorium InqutsUorum (Roma;, X37S), p 60, 
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It h in itself evident, and it is abun- 
dantly proved by history, that the viru- 
lenco theologians will display towards 
those who differ from them, will depend 
chiefly on the degree in which the dog- 
matic side of their system is developed. 
“ See how these ^ Christians love one 
another !” was the just and striking excla- 
mation of the heathen in the first cen- 
tury.^ “There are no wild beasts so 
ferocious as Christians who differ con- 
cerning their faith,” was the equally 
striking and probably equally just excla- 
mation of the heathen in the fourtli cen~ 
tur}'. And the reason of this difference 
is manifest. In the first century tliere 
was, properly speaking, scarcely any 
theology, no system of elaborate dogmas 
authoritatively imposed upon the con- 
science. Neither the character of the 
union of two natures in Christ, nor tire 
doctrine of the atonement, nor the extent 
of the authority of the Church, had been 
determined with precision, and the whole 
stress of religious sentiment was directed 
towards the worship of a moral ideal, 
and the cultivation of moral qualities. 
But in_ the fourth century men were 
mainly occupied with innumerable subtle 
and minute questions of theology, to 
which they attributed a transcendent im- 
portance, arid which in a great measure 
diverted their minds from moral con- 
siderations. However strongly the Homo- 
ousians and Homoiousians were opposed 
to each other on other points, tliey were 
at least perfectly agreed that the adherents 
of the wrong vowel could not possibly 
get to heaven, and that the highest con- 
ceivable . virtues were futile when asso- i 
dated with error. In the twelfth century, j 
when persecution recommenced, the dog- 
matic or ecclesiastical element had been 
still further aggrandised by , the immense 
development of ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
and the violence with which it was 
defended was proportionately unscrupu- 
lous. The reluctance to shed blood 
which had so honourably distinguished 
the ''Fathers completely passed away, or, 
if we find any trace of it, it isionly in the 
quibble by which the Church referred ^_e 
execution of her mandates to the civil 
magistrate, who, as we have seep, was 
not permitted to delay that execution for 
more than six days, under pain of excom- 
' munication. Almost all Europe, for many 
centuries, was inundated with blood, 
which was shed at the direct instigation 
or with the full approval of the eccle- 


siastical authorities, and under the pres- 
sure of a public opinion that was directed 
by the Catholic clergy, and was the exact 
measure of their influence. 

Tliat the thurch of Rome has shed 
more innocent blood than any other 
institution that has ever existed among 
mankind, will be questioned by no Pro- 
testant who has a competent knowledge 
of history. The memorials, indeed, of 
many of her^ persecutions are now so 
scanty, that it is impossible to form a 
complete conception of the multitude of 
her victims, and it is quite certain that no 
powers of imagination can adequately 
realise their 'sufferings. Llorente, who 
had free access to the archives of the 
Spanish Inquisition, assures us that by 
that tribunal alone more than 31,000 
persons were burnt, and more than 
290,000 condemned to punishments less 
severe than death.* The number of those 
who were put to death for their religion 
in the Netherlands alone, in the reign of 
Charles V., has been estimated by a very 
high authority at 50,000,® and at least 
half as many perished under his son.3 
And when to these memorable instances 
we add the innumerable less conspicuous 
executions that took place, from the 
victims of Charlemagne to the free- 
thinkers of the seventeenth century, when 
we recollect that after the mission of 
Dominic the area of the persecution com- 
prised nearly the w'hole of Christendom, 


^ Llorente, //zsf de V Inqtusttton^ tom iv pp 271, 
272 This does not include those who penshea by the 
branches of the Spanish Inquisition in Mexico, Lima, 
Cartliagena, the Indies, Sicily, Sardinia, Oran, and 
Malta , Llorente having been himself at one time 
feecretaiw m the Inquisition, and having dunng the 
occupation by the French had access to all the secret 
papers of the tribunal, will always be the highest 
authority. One would fain hope, however (and it is 
very probable), that these figures are overstated, and 
Prescott has detected two or three instances of exaggera- 
tion in the calculations on which they arc based {^Fer* 
dtnand mid Isabella,, vol ui pp. 492, 493 appears 
from Manana {De Rebics Htspaniis, xxiv, 17) that 

2.000 persons were burnt by the Spanish Inquisition 
under Torquemada alone* An old historian, named 
Bemaldez, says that 700 were burnt at Seville i^tween 
1482-1489 , and an mscnption placed over the door of 
the Inqilisition of Se\ ille m 1524* declare* that n^m 
x,ooo persons had been burnt since the expulsion or the 
Jews in 1492 (Llorente, tom. 1 pp 273-2^ ) 

2 Sarpi, HtsL of Council of Trent Grotius says 

100.000 _ r 

3 “ Upon the i6th of February, 1568, a sentence ot 
the Holy Office condemned all the tnhaiitants ot the 
Netherlands to death as heretics From this universal 
doom only a few persons especial\> nam^ 

ceptii A proclamation of the king, dated ten d y 
later, confirmed this decree of the Tlfrf.e 

ordered it to be earned into instant exixution 
millions of people, men. women, and 
sentenced to the scaffold m three lines (Motleys 
Rtseofilte Dutch Rcpnblict vol. n ^ i 55 ) 
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and^liat its triumph was in some dis- 
tricts so complete as to destroy every 
memorial of tlie contest^ the most callous 
nature must recoil with horror from the 
spectacle. For these atrocities were not 
perpetrated in the brief paroxysms of a 
reign of terror, or by the hands of obscure 
sectaries, but were inflicted by a trium- 
phant Church, with every circumstance 
of solemnity and deliberation. Nor did 
the Victims perish by a rapid and painless 
death, but by one which was carefully 
selected as among the most poignant that 
man can suffer. They were usuall}^ burnt 
alive. They were burnt alive not unfre- 
quently by a slow fire.^ They were burnt^ 
alive after their constancy had been tried 
by the most excruciating agonies that 
minds fertile in torture could devise.® 

* One of tlic ad\antag:es of this bcmp that the victim 
had more time for repentance. The following’ edifj mg’ 
anecdote IS from Ejmencus '‘In Cathaloma, in civi- 
tate Barchmoii, fuerunt fres h.'eretici, ut impenitentes 
sed non relapsi, traditi brachio saiculari , et cum unus 
corum qui crat sacerdos fuissct igni expositus, et ex 
uno latere jam ahqualitcr adustus, clamaMt quod 
cduceretur, quia volcbat abjurare, et poenitebat. Et 
SIC factum est verum si bene \el male, nesao 
{flu ectortxim hxqui^tioy^imn , 335 ) Castelho notices 
in his time the bitter complaints ot some zealous theo- 
logians "si quem Mdeant strangulari, ac non vivum 
Icntd. fiamuift torren “ (Gluten, De Hccreticis />ers€-‘ 
gttendts [i6io] Preface of Martin Bellms ) See for a 
very hornble instance (produced, however, by aggra- 
vated circumstances)* Sessa, De Judeets (Turin, 1717), 

^ 96^ ^ I may mention here that E> mencus was an 
nquisitor in Arragon about 136S His Dixeciorinvx 
was printed at Barcelona as early as 1503 ; it passed 
through a great many editions, and with the Commen- 
iartrs of Pegna was long the standing guide of the 
Inquisition The adminng biographer of Eymencus 
sums up his claims upon posienty in one happy sen- 
tence "Hgcc magna est et postrema \in laus, eum 
acn odio hrereticos omnes habuissc ’* Independently of 
its value as throwing light upon the Inquisition in its 
earlier stages,^ this book is remarkable as giving a 
singularly clear view of the heresies of the time, I 
ha\c not met anywhere else with so satisfactory a 
review of the opinions of A\ crrocs In addition to the 
brief sketch prefixed to the Directonum^ there is a full 
history of the life of Eymencus (uhich was rather 
remarkable) in Touron, des Hommes tllusires de 
I otdrr de Saint Domtmquc 
^ The tortures of the Inquisition I have noticed in the 
last diapter , but I may add that this mode of examina- 
tion was expressly enjoined by Pope Innocent IV in a 
bull, beginning “Teneatur pneterca potestasseu rector 
omnes naereticos quos captos habuent cogere citra 
membn dimmutioncm et mortis penculum tanquam 
\crelatroncs et homicidas ammarum, ct fures Sacra- 
inentorum Deiet fidei Chnsliantc* errores suos expressc 
faten ct accusare alios hccreticos,” Clement IV, issued 
a bull nearly in the same terms (E> mencus. Appendix, 
9) It was decided by the Inquisitors that even a 
cretic who confessed Ins guilt might be tortured to 
discover his accomplices (Carena, De Ingiusiiwne 
[Lugduni, 1649], pp 69-73) The rule was that the 
tortures were not to be >e/>eatcdf but it was decided 
that thej might be coniznurd through three daj s “Si 
quTistionatus decenter noluent faten ventatem po- 
tent ad (errorem, yel ctiam ad ventatem, sccunda clies 
vd tertia assignari ad continuandum tormenta, non ,'id 
itcrandum, qma itcran non debont, msi novis super- 
^cnIcnllbus indicus contra cum, quia tunc possunt , sed 


This was the physical torment inflicted 
on those who dared To exercise their 
reason in the pursuit of truth ; but what 
language can describe, and what imagi- 
nation can conceive, the mental suffering 
that accompanied it ? For in those days 
the family was divided against Itself, The 
ray of conviction often fell upon a single 
member, leaving all others untouched. 
The victims who died for heresy were not, 
like tliose who died for witchcraft, soli- 
tary and doting women, but were usually 
men in the midst of active life, and often 
in the first flush of youthful enthusiasm, 
and those who loved them ^ best were 
firmly convinced that their agonies upon 
earth were but the prelude of eternal 
agonies hereafter.^ This ^vas especially 
the case with weak women, who feel 
most acutely the sufferings of others, and 
around whose minds the clergy had most 
successfully wound their toils. It is 
hornble. It is appalling to reflect what the 
mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter 
of the heretic must have suffered from 
this teaching. She saw the body of him 
who w^as dearer to her than life, dislo- 
cated and writhing and quivering with 
pain ; she watched the slow fire creeping 
from limb to limb till it had swathed him 
in a sheet of agony, and when at last the 
scream of anguish had died away, and 
the tortured body was at rest, she was 
told that all this was acceptable to the 
God she served, and was but a faint 
image of the sufferings He would inflict 
through eternity upon the dead. Nothing 
was wanting to give emphasis to the 
doctrine It rang from every pulpit. It 
was painted ^ over every altar. The 
Spanish heretic was led to the flames in 
a dress covered with representations of 
devils ,and of frightful tortures to remind 
the spectators to the very last of the doom 
that awaited him. 

All this Is very horrible, but it is only a 
small part of the misery which the perse- 
cuting spirit of Rome has produced. For, 

contmuan non prohibentur *' (Eymencus, p' 314 ) 
Paramo, a Sicilian Inquisitor* assures us tbat tJio 
Inquisition was, like the good Samantan, pounng’ into 
its wounded country the vvme of a wholesome seventy 
mingled w ith the oil of mercy He w as also of opinion 
that it resembled the Jewish tabernacle, in whicli the 
rod of Aaron and the manna (of merc^jla^ side by side, 
{De Ort^n In^ p, 153 ) 

I The following is part of the sentence pronounced 
upon the relapsed heretic “ Tu m reprobuni sensum 
datusj maligno spmtu ductus p^tcr ct scductus, 
praceligisti torquen dins et pcrpetuis ciaiaatibus m in- 
femum, ct hic temporalibus ignibus corporahter con- 
suman, quam adhxrendo consiho sanion ab erronbus 
damnabihbus ac pestiferis rcsilirc/' (Ej mencus, p 337 } 
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judging by the ordinary measure of 
human courage, for every man who dared 
to avow his pi inciples at the stake, there 
must have been many who believed that 
by such an avowal alone they could save 
their souls, but who were nevertheless 
scared either by the prospect of their own 
sufferings, or of the destitution of their 
children,' who passed their lives in one 
long series of hypociitical observances 
and studied falsehoods, and at last, \yith 
-minds degraded by habitual deception, 
sank hopeless and terror-stricken into the 
grave.= And besides all these things, we 
have to remember that the spirit which 
was manifested in acts of detailed perse- 
cution had often swept over a far wider 
sphere, and produced sufferings not 
perhaps so excruciating, but far more 
extensive. AVe have to recollect those 

^ It was llic invariable rule to confiscate tlie entire 
propert) of impenitent heretic, a rule which Paramo 
juslifics on the grround that Ihe crime of the heretic is 
so creat that something: of Hs impurity falls upon all 
related to him. and that the Almighty (u hom he blas- 
phemously terms the First Inqiusitor) deprived ^Ui 
Adam and liis descendants of the Garden of Fden I nc 
children of the heretic \\ ere thus left absolittcly desti- 
tute, and A\ith a stigma upon them that in the firtcentn 

and sixteenth centuries was sufficient to shut them out 

from all svmpathj, from all charity, and from all hope. 
The thought that those who were most dear to lum 
would probably be abandoned either to starvation or to 
the Hfe of the prostitute was doubtless one of the most 
acute pangs ot the martyr, and the hope of preventing 
such a catastrophe one of the most powerful induce- 
ments to recant In this rule we ha% c also an 
lion of those trials of dead men for heresy which tlie 
Catholic clergy so frequently instituted ^^otestan^ 
sometimes regard Uiese simply ‘'^sdi'^pla>s of impotent 
rmhee Nothing, howe\cr, can be more false. j*^hey 
had the \cr> intclligrible object of robbingr the children 
of the dead. "Juste enim prOccditur-contra dcfunctos 
h.'crcticos Primo, ut memona ejus daninatur. Se- 
. cundo. ut bona ilhus per fiscuni ab h.-credtbus defuncti 
.iru a auibublibct alns possessonbus aufer.antur 
CParamo De Ong et Progpcsstt- Sapcti Inqutsitioms 
IMadrid isqS], p 588 ) The confiscation of the 
Lf the hcreiic was authonsed by a bull of 
fon the ground "that children are in 
tncnls often punished for the offences of 
-a ooXln hi? Alexander IV. (Ejmencus, pp 58, 59- 84-) 

n^d flh ettartn uno niimmo succedere non pos- 

S'; 

nisi sola ''■‘f ® A ” t Lb vita sit supplidum et mors 

debent in hoc mundo ut ms vna // p 205 

solatium ve’r'^t iras provided that children 

Venice 1519] urrents prieived their inheritance 

?;’'°t1m lawfrestdtLl'frmn fhese noUons see Prescott, 

%%anci'andJM, 

- 2 Before operating in any /r^j^jper pardon under 

always made ^nfessed and retracted 

certain conditions to those wno con Manana 

S hcresK^ '^-*1" the' 

sajs that when F°^’®^nqu,s,bon in Andalusia, 

’ hb. Jtxiv.-'c. 17 ) 


frightful massacres, perhaps the most 
fearful the world has ever seen : the 
massacre of the Albigenses, which a pope 
had instigated, or the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, for which a pope returned 
solemn thanks to Heaven. We have to 
recollect those religious wars which re- 
produced themselves century after century 
with scarcely diminished fury, which 
turned Syria into an Aceldama, which 
inundated with blood the fairest lands of 
Europe, which blasted the prosperity and 
paralysed the intellect of many a noble 
nation, and which planted animosities m 
Europe that two hundred years have been 
pnable altogether to destroy. Nor should 
we forget the hardening effects that must 
have been produced on the minds of the 
spectators who at every royal marriage m 
Spain were regaled by the public execu- 
tion of heretics, or who were summoned 
to the great square of Toulouse to con- 
template the struggles of four hundred 
witches in the flames. When we add 
together all these various forms of suffer- 
ing, and estimate all their aggravations, 
when we think that the victims of these 
persecutions were usually men who were 
not only entirely guiltless, but who proved 
themselves by their very deaths to be 
endowed with most transcendent and 
heroic virtues, and when we still further 
consider that all this was but part of one 
v ast conspiracy to check the development 
of the human mind, and to destroy that 
spirit of impartial and unrestricted en- 
quiry which is the very first condition of 
progress as of truth ; when we consider 
kll these things, it can surely be no 
exaggeration to say that the Church of 
Romthas iiiflicted-a greater amount of 
unmerited suffering than any other reli- 
gion that has ever existed among man- 
kind To complete the pictuie, it is only 
necessary to add that these things were 
3oS “ the name of the Teacher who 
said • “ Bv this shall all men know that 
ye are my discipifes, that ye love one 

^^But^ while the pre-eminent atiocity of 
tim perreJutlons o? the Church of Rome 
is fully admitted, nothing can more 
grosslv disingenuous or Peculiar 

riTt..e'’pTrSS mth^fuKem 

ontepowerofh^rdergy,andd,at^ 

re?;P?Snt Church 

measured by the same ruie, u 
Mueuce in Protestant countr.es was 
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comparatively weak. The Protestant 
persecutions were never so sanguinary as 
those of the Catholics, but the principle 
was affirmed quite as strongly, was acted 
on quite as constantly, and was defended 
quite as pertinaciously by the clergy. In 
Germany, at the time of the Protestation 
of Spires, when the name of Protestant 
was assumed, the Lutheran princes abso- 
lutely prohibited the celebration of mass 
within their dominions. In England, a 

^ similar measure was passed as early as 
Edward VI.* On the accession of Eliza- 
beth, and before the Catholics had given 
any signs of discontent, a law was made 
prohibiting any religious service other 
than the Prayer Book; the ^penalty for 
the third offence being imprisonment for 
life , while another law imposed a fine 
on anyone who abstained from the 
Ahghcan service. The Presbyterians 
through a long succession of reigns 
were imprisoned, branded, mutilated, 
scourged, and exposed in the pillory. 
Many Catholics under false pretences 
were tortured and hung Anabaptists 
and Arians were burnt alive.® In Ireland, 

1 Hallam, ConH liisi 

2 Hallam, Const Hist And then in 1562 it was 
enacted, that all who had ever graduated at the 
universities or received holy orders, all lawyers, all 
magistrates, must take tJie oath of supremacy when 
tendered to them, unddr pam of forfeiture or imprison- 
ment during the roval pleasure, and if after three 
months they refused to take the oath when again 
tendered to them, they were guilt> of high treason and 
condemned to death Now the discontent of the 
Catholics might be a \ery good reason for making 
them take the oath of allegiance, which is simply a 
test of lo>alty It might even be a reason for making 
the oath of supremacy obligatory on those who for the 
future aspired to ofhccs of importance — in other words, 
for excluding the Catholics from such offices , but to 
pass a retrospecti\ e law which made almost every 
educated Roman Catholic, if he refused to take an 
oath which was absolutely and confessedly irrecon- 
cilable with the doctrines of his Church, liable to be 
punished with death, was as sweeping a measure of 
persecution as any that history records And this was 
donemanyyearsbeforethe bull which deposed Elizabeth 
The misconceptions uhich ignorance, and worse than 
ignorance, accumulated around this subject have been 
so completely dispelled by Hallam and Macaulay that I 
Will only adci one remark The principal apology u hich 
was published for the policy of Elizabeth towards the 
Catholics was Bishop Bilson’s Christian Subjection^ m 
*585 In that work the coercive laws were openI> 
justified on the ground of the absolute sinfulness of 
toleration (pp 16-29) Nor was it merely the public 
profession of error w Inch was rightly prohibited Tj'js 
distinction the Bishop indignantlj repudiates ‘*No 
corner is so secret,’ he sa>s, addressing the Catholics, 
“no pnsoa so close, but \our impietj, there suffered 
doth offend God, infect others, and confirm 3 our ow n 
frowardness If your religion be good, why should it 
lack churches? If it be naught, wbj should it have 
chambers? A Chnstian pnneo may not pardon or 
wink at jour falsehood* fp 26) Sec also on tlie dutj 
ot intolerance, pp 16-29 Milner, in his Cetieis to a 

- Prehendayy, has collected much evidence on tlie sub- 
let, " Ihere js much truth as wUl as bitter eloquence 


the religion of the immense majority of 
the people^ was banned and proscribed, 
and when in 1626 the Government mani- 
fested some slight wish to grant it partial 
relief, nearly all the Irish Protestant 
bishops, under the presidency of Usher, 
assembled to protest In a solemn resolu- 
tion against the indulgence. The reli- 
gion of Papists/’ they said, ** is super- 
stitious, their faith and doctrine erroneous 
and lieretical , their Clmrcli in respect of 
both apostatical. To give them therefore 
a toleration, or to consent that they may 
freely exercise their religion, and profess 
their faith and doctrine, is a grievous 
sm In Scotland, during nearly the 
whole period that the Stuarts were on 
the throne of England, a persecution 
rivalling in atrocity almost any on record 
was duected by the English Government, 
at the instigation of the Scotch bishops, 
and With the approbation of the English 
Church, against all who repudiated epis- 
copacy If a conventicle was held m a 
house, the preacher was liable to be put 
to death If it was held m the open air, 
both minister and people incurred the 
same fate. The Presbyterians were 
hunted like criminals over the mountains. 
Their ears were torn from the roots. 
They were branded with hot irons. Their 
fingers were wrenched asunder by the 
thumbkins The bones of their legs were 
shattered in the boots. Women were 
scourged publicly through the streets. 
Multitudes were transported to Barba- 
does, infuriated soldiers were let loose 
upon them, and encouraged to exercise 
all their ingenuity in torturing them ® 
Nor was it only the British Government, 
or the zealous advocates of episcopacy, 
who manifested this spirit When the 
Reformation triumphed in Scotland, one 
of its first fruits was a law prohibiting 
any priest from celebrating, or any wor- 
shipper from hearing mass, under pain of 
the confiscation of his goods for the first 
offence, of exile for the second, and of 
death for the third.^ That the Queen of 
Scotland should be permitted to hear 
mass in her own prhate chapel, was 

m the taunt of an old persecuted Puritan \vhen he 
denounced Anglicanism as “the Church that is planted 
in the blood oi her mother *’ 

* Elnngton, Life of Usher^ vol i p 73 
3 For the circuni stances of the persecution m Scot- 
land, see Wodrow’s History, and for a summary of 
the laws against Nonconformists in England, Ncala 
History of the Puritans^ v ok u pp 693-6^ 

3 Buckle, //;5f jvok u p 231, MclCtnzie, Laivi of 
ScodauL 
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pi^licly denounced as an intolerable evil. 

One mass,” exclaimed Knox, “is more 
fearful to me than if 10,000 armed enemies 
were landed in any part of the realm.” 
In France, when the g-overnment of cer- 
tain towns was conceded to the Protes- 
tants, they immediately employed their 
power to suppress absolutely the Catholic 
worship, to prohibit any Protestant from 
attending- a marriag-e or a funeral that 
was celebrated by a priest, to put down 
all mixed marriages, and, to pei*secute to 
the full extent, of their power those who 
had abandoned their creed. = In Sweden, 
all who dissented from any article of the 
Confession of Augsburg were at once 
banished.3 In Protestant Switzerland 
numerous Anabaptists perished by drown- 
ing ; the freethinker Gentilis by (he axe ; 
ServetUs, and a convert to Judaism, by 
the flames.-* In' America, the colonists 
who were driyen from their own land by 
' persecution, not only prosciibed the Catho- 
lics, but also persecuted the Quakers — 
the most inoffensive of all sects — with 
atrocious severity.® If Holland was some- 
what more tolerant, it was early re- 
marked, that, while the liberty allowed 
there w.as unusually great, the power 
accoided to the clergy was unusually 
small. ^ As late as 1690 a synod was held 
at Amsterdam, consisting partly of Dutch 
and parti}'- of French and English 
ministers who were driven to Holland 
by persecution, and in that synod the 
doctrine that the magistrate has no right 
to crush heresy and idolatrj’ by the civil , 
power, was unanimousl)’^ pronounced to 


be “false, scandalous, and pernicious 
When Descartes went to Holland, the 
reformeddergy directed against him all 
(he force- of their animosity, and the 
accusation by which they endeavoured to 
stir up the civil power against the author 
of the most sublime of all modern proofs 
of the existence of the Deity, was 
atheism.® The right of the civil magis- 


* McCrie, Life of Koiox fed. 1840), 246 

s JSIucli evidence of this is collected in Bocklc/ vol. i.,^ 

PP 509-^23 ’ \ ' 1 

3 MncauHyt Essays, u* p' 140; lining, 

A The relig^jous policy of the Swiss Protestants has 
lately been ^\c\\ treated ,by M. Barnr jn his \ery 
inlercsting* A\orK Les Mariyf s de la lihrc 

5 See Bancrofts Htsio^y of Aine^^a, 

6 Temple, On the UmUd Provinces. 

7 Ba\]e, art note H ^ See, too, on the 

gfcnbral intolerance of the Dutch clergy, HaHam, ritsf 

of fM ,\ol hi p 2S0 rr 

^ Bwir. Umv, avU ^ Eesdarfes ; Voltaire (Lellre<: 
^hilosophjquc^, XIV.) Considering the writings ot 
DcscArtes, tins is perhaps ^the most 
accusation e\er brought against a philosopher, if 


Irate to punish heresy was maintained 
by the Helvetic, Scottish, Belgic, and 
ba\on Confessions."' .Luther, in reply to 
J lulip (ff Hesse, directly asserted it ;® 
Calvin, Beza, and Jurieu, all wrote books 
on the lawfulness of persecution. Knox 
appealing to the Old Testament, declared 
that those who were guilty of idolatn' 
justly be put to death.® Cranmer 
and Ridley, as well as four other bishops, 
formed the commission in the reign of 
Edward y I. for trying and condemning 
Anabaptists. The only two exceptions to 
this spirit among the leaders of the Re- 
formation, seem to have been Zuinglius 
and Socinus. The first was always averse 
to persecution.-* The second was so dis- 
tinctively the apostle of toleration, that 
this was long regarded as one of the 
peculiar doctrines of his sect.® With 

one of Tthich Lmnanis was the 'Victim Some 
good people in Sweden desired, it is said, to have his 
system or botany suppressed, because it was based 
upon the discovery of the sexes of the plants, and was 
therefore calculated to inflame the minds of jouth, 
(Gto^f Filosofa della SiaUstica, tom 11 p 389 ) 

^ Palmer, On the Ckitrch, \oh L p 380 
® And also in repl> to the Wittenberg theologians 
At an earher period, Avhen his translation of the New 
Testament was proscribed, he had ad\ocated tolera- 
tion. For a full view of his sentiments', see Heniy^ s 
EifeqfCaivz?i,\d\ ii pp 232-242 
3 MeCne's Lfe of Knox^ p 246 It is in his Appella* 
Hon that this great apostle of murder most fully ex- 
pounded his views: “None provoking the people to 
idolatne oght to be exempted from the punishment of 
deatii , .The ivhole tribes did in ’verie dede execute 
that sharp judgment against the tribe of Benjamin for \ 
a Jesse offense than for idolatne And the same oght 
to be done wheresoever Christ Jesus and hisEvanglll 
IS so rcceaved in any rcalme province or citie that the 
magistrates and people ha\e .solemnly avowed and 
promised to defend tne^ same, as under King Edward 
of late days was done In England In such places, I 
say, it IS not only lawful to punish to the death such as 
labour to subvert the true religion, but the magistrates 
and people are bound to do so onless they wil provoke 
the wrath of God against themselves And therefore, 

m3’’ Lordes, to return to ^ou, "seeing that God hath 
armed 3^our handcs wuth the sw'orde of,. justice, seeing 
that His Jaw most streatty commandeth idolaters and 
fals prophetes to be punished with death, and that you 
be placed above 3 our subjects to reigne as fathers o\er 
their children, and further seeing that not only but 
W’lth tne mame thousand famous, gpdiic, and l^^nrned 
persons, accuse your shoppes and the whole rabble 
of the Papistical clergie of idolatne, of murther. and ot 
blasphemic against God committed • jt appertaineth to 
3’our Honours to be vigilant and carefuU m sowcigntie 
a matter The question is not of earthly substance, 
but 'of the glone of God, and of the sal vation or your- 
selves “ (Knoxs JFaiks, Laings ediUon, vol iv. 

PP *500-515 ) In 1572 the two houses of Convocattoa 
fmpM feLabeth'^o put Maiy' Queen of Scots to 
death, allegringr among other reasons that s^ had 
endeavoured to seduce Gods people to idolatry, and 
that according to the Old Testament f Ij^o d^ so 
should be put to death. {Froudes Jlisi. ofLngUnd, 

'^i 'Fhis^'s^t^diyHallam and other writers. 

5 Thus for example, Juneu, the ffre-at antagonist of 
. Bossuet,' the most/minent French 
flic was pastor of Rottcrd.am), ,and ceriainK one ot 
tlie most distinguished Protestants of Ins day, calls 
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these exceptions, all the most eminent 
Reformers advocated persecution, and in 
nearly evei^ country where their boasted 
Reformation, triumphed, the result is to 
. bq mainly attributed to coercion.^ ^ When 
Calvin burnt Seiwetus for his opinions on 
the Trinity, this, which, In the words of 
a great modern historian, had perhaps 
as many circumstances of aggravation as 
any execution for heresy that ever took 
place,”^ was almost unanimously ap- 
plauded by all sections of Protestants ^ 
Melanchthon, Bulhnger, and Farel wrote 
to express their" warm approbation of the 
crime. Beza defended it in an elaborate 
treatise Only one man of eminence 
ventured openly to oppose it, and that 
man, who may be regarded as the first 
avowed champion of complete religious 
liberty, was also one of the most eminent 
of the piecursors of rationalism He 
wrote under the name of Martin Bellius, 
but his real name was Chatdlon, or, as it 
was generally latinised, Castellio ^ 

universal toleration, “ Ce dogme socmien, le plus dan- 
ereux de tous ceux de la secte socinicnne, puisqu’il \a 
miner le chnstianisme et ^tablir I indifference dcs 
religions *’ {Drotfs de^ dc^tx Souverams en matjBre de 
Rehgiont ^ Conscience 'ct I'Expirtence [Rotterdam, 
1687}, p 1^) This work (which was published anony- 
mously) A\as written in replj to Uie Contrainsdes 
d^cnireroi Baylc, with the rather unnecesshr> object 
of showing: that the French Protestants repudiated the 
tolerant maxims of that' g:reat writer 

^ 1 commend the following passage to the special 
attention of my readers “ Peut-on nier que le pagan- 
isme est tombd dans le mondc par Pautont^ des 
empereurs remains? On peut assurer sans t6m^rit<S 
quclepaganismc seroit encore debout, et que Ics trois 
quarts de PEurope seroient encore payens, si Constant 
bn ct ses successeurs n’avoient emploi^ leur autorit^ 
pour Pabolir Mais, je vous prie, de quelles voies 
Dicu s*cst-il scrvi dans ces derniers slides pour ritabhr 
la v6ritable religion dans POcadent? JLes rois de 
Suide, ceux de Danemarck, ceux d’Angleterre, les 
magistrats souv crams de Suisse, des Pais-Bas, des 
mUcs hbrfcs d Allemagnc, les princes dlecteurs, et autres 
princes souverams de Pcmpire, n'ont-ils pM emploi6 
Icur autontd pour abattre le Papisme? En v^nt6 il 
faut 6tre bien t^mdraire pour condamner dcs voies dont 
la Providence s’est constamment servi pour ^tabhr la 
vdntablc religion , except^ le premier litabhssement du 
chnstianisme, et sa conservation, dans laquelle Dieu a 
voulu qu n y cht un miracle sensible , e'est pourquoi il 
n a pas voulu que Pautont^ e'en m^lAt , except^, dis-je, 
cctcndroitde I'histoire de PEghse, on voit constam- 
ment partoiit que Oieu fait entrer Pautont^ pour 
ilabhr la a^rilable religion ct pour miner les fausses " 
{Dyotts des deux Souverams^ pp 280-28? ) 

* Hallam, Hist of Literaturcx vol 1 p 5^4 

3 See the collection of approbations quoted by Bc/a, 
Dc Han ettezs, McICcnrie, Ctfe of Caivitty pp 79-89, 
and the remarks in Coleridge, Notes on Engtzdt 
Dtvinesx vol 1 p 49 

4 His name was originally Chatillon or Chateillon, 
which, after the fashion of the age, he lalmiscd into 
Castellio , but, at the beginning ol his career, some one 
na\mg called him b> mistake Cnstnlio, he was so 
charmed b> the name, which, b\ reminding him of the 
Castahan fount, seemed a good augury for his Iiterarj 
y^rccr, that he adopted it See, for a full account ot 
UiS life, Bajlc, art Casialio, and Henr}', ^tfe of 


Castellio was a Frenchman, a scholar 
of remarkable acquirements, and a critic 
of still more renparkable boldness. He 
had been at one time a friend* of Calvin, 
and had filled a professorship at Geneva, 
but the daring spirit which he carried 
into every sphere, soon scandalised the 
leaders of the ^ Reformation. Having 
devoted himself early to Biblical criticism, 
he had translated the Bible into Latin, 
and in the course of his labours he came 
to the conclusion that the Song of Solo- 
mon was simply a Jewish love song, and 
that the allegory that was supposed lo 
underlie it was purely imaginary.^ A 
still graver offence in the eyes of the 
Geneva theologians was 'his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination He assailed it not so 
much by any tram of arguments, or by 
an appeal to authority, as on the broad’ 
grounds of its repugnance to our sense of 
right, and he developed its moral atrocity 
in a manner that elicited from Beza a 
torrent of almost frantic Invective. Driven 
from Geneva, he at last obtained a pro- 
fessorship at Basle, where he denounced 
the murder of Servetus, and preached for 
the first time in Christendom the duty 
of absolute toleration, based upon the 
rationalistic doctrine of the innocence of 
error. The object of doctrines, he said, 
is to make men better, and those which 
do not contribute to this end are abso- 
lutely unimportant. The hislor} of dogmas 
should be looked upon as a senes of 
developments, contributing' to the moral 
perfection of manlnnd. First of all, 
polytheism was supreme. Christ came 
and effected the ascendency of mono- 
theism, in which Jews, Turks, and 

Calvin, and, for a short notice, Hallam, Htsi of 
Literaiure, vol 1 p 557. Besides the works I have 
noticed in the text, Castalio translated the dialogues 
of the famous Socmian Ochino, and an anonymous 
German work of the mystical si^ool of Taiiler, edited 
the Sibylline verses (his preface is given to the recent 
edition by Alexander [Pans, 1846]), wrote a defence of 
his translation of the Bible (which translation seems to 
have been an indifferent performance), and published 
some minor essays or dialogues ^ 

» From which he somewhat rashly concluded that it 
ought not to be retained m the Bible For my part,*' 
said Niebuhr, when a young German pastor expressed 
his scruples about reading what he believed to be simply 
a lo\e song, *‘I should deem the Bible itself imperfect 
if it did not include an expression of the deepest and 
strangest passion of humanitj ’* The history uf the 
interpretations ot the Song of Solomon would be long 
and eurious from tlie Jew'Uih Cabahsts— who, regarding 
heaven as the union ot man with the Deity by love, and 
deatli as the ^‘kiss of God,' esteemed the Song of 
Solomon the highest expression of this transcendental 
union— to tlic somewhat fantastic criticisms of M, 
Renan. 
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ON PERSECUTION 


Ciiristmns all. agree. ChrisUanity again 
introduced a specific type of character, of 
which universal charity and bdneficence 
were the leading features. Questions 
conprning the Trinity, or predestination, 
or the sacraments, are involved in great 
and perhaps impenetrable obscurity, and 
ha\ e no moral influence, and ought in 
consequence not to be insisted upon. “To 
discuss the diflerence between the Law 
and the Gospel, gratuitous remission of' 
sms or imputed righteousness, is as if a 
man were to discuss whether a prince 
was to come on horseback, or in a chariot, 
or dressed in white or in red.”' To per- 
secute for such questions is absurd; and 
not onl}'^ absurd but atrocious. For if the 
end of Christianity be the diffusion of a 
spirit of beneficence, persecution must be 
its extreme antithesis ; and if persecution 
be an essential element of a religion, that 
religion must be a curse to mankind.® 
Such new and startling sentiments as 
these, coming from a writer of consider- 
able eminence, attracted much attention, 
and a,roused great indignation. Both 
Calvin and Beza replied in a strain of the 
fiercest invective. Calvin especially, from 
the time wben Castellio left Geneva, 
pursued him with untiring hatred, 
laboured hard to procure his expulsion 
from Basle, denounced him in the preface 
to an edition of the New Testament^ as 


On ^\hIch Bern comments **Hae impietate quid 
tandem magis imptum aut diaboheum ipsa; unquam 
infcnorum porta; cxbatarunt ’ (/?t Hw^citcis a 
Jifn^jstraiu fU7tte7idt*i Ltbelbis adversity Ma7iini 
BlIUi fa* ra^iiieyn et ]^ovorH77t Acade7n7C07ni7n sec f am 
lissd.p 58) . . -c , , 

^ ** Quis nbn putet Christum aliquem^ esse Tvlolocnum 
aut cjus gfenens aliqiiem Deutn si sibi vivos homines 
iminolan, coinbunque % eht ? Quis \eht ser\jre Christo 
ea conditionc, ut si In aliquii re inter tot controversias 
ab-iis dissident, qui habent in aJios potestntem, vl\us 
combumfirr rp*;ius Chr/sU jussu crudeJiusquam in tauro 
PJialandis, ctiamsi in modus flammis Chnstum magnA 
\occ concelebrct, et se in cum pleno ore credere vop- 
fcrctur?" (Preface of Martin Relhus in Joachim 
CIutcn*s De Hcsreticis i>C7Scq7iC7tdiSt cd x 6 io ^ This 
work consists of a collection of passages from different 
authors (two of them bv Castelho)in favour of toleration 
3 See Ba}le and Henr^ Cnstelho, when publishing 
his edition of the Bible, made the preface the vehicle of 
a warm appeal for toleration (which is given In Gluten) 
Calvin, among other things, accused him of stealing 
wood for '‘his fire — an accusation which was solemnly 
refuted Bayle has collected much evidence to show 
that Castellio was a man of spotless character, singu- 
larly loved by those about nlm, Intensely amiable 
keenij sensible of Uie attacks of wJiich he w^as the 
obicct Castellio has himself made a collection of the 
epithets Calvin In one short w^ork heaped upon him * 
“Vocas me subinde in Galhcb hbello • blasphemum, 
calumniatorem, malignum, canem latrantcm,^ plenum 
ignorantiaeptbestlahtatis, sacrarum hterarum impurum 
corruptorem, Dei prorsus derisorem, omnis rehgionis 
contemptorem, xmpudentem, impurum canem, impiutn, 
obsccenum, torh perversique ing^u, 
troncm, ncbulonem vero'appellas octies ; et hmc omnia 


one who had been chosen by Satan to 
deceive tile thoughtless dnd indifferent,” 
and attempted to blast his . character by 
’ ^^^®^?ssest calumnies. In the friendship 
of Socinus, Castellio found some compen- 
sation for the general hatred of which he 
was the object, and he appears to have 
mclined greatly to the doctrines of his 
tnend. Separated alike from the Protes- 
tants and tlie Catholics, his prospects in 
hfe were blighted, he sank into a condi- 
tion of absolute destitution, and is said 
to have been almost, reduced to literal 
starvation, when death reliev^ed him of* 
his suflTering'S^ A few kindJj^ sentences of 
Montaigne,' who pronounced his closing 
scene to hav'e been a disgrace to mankind, 
hav'e in some degree, rescued this first 
apostle of toleration from oblivion. 

Some- years after the murder of Ssr- 
vetus, Beza, in relating its circumstances, 
declared that Castellio and Socinus vv^ere 
the only men vv^ho had opposed it ; ® and 
although this statement is not strictly 
true,3 it but very little exaggerates the 
unanimity that was displayed. When we 
recollect the great notoriety of this execu- 
tion, and also its aggravated character. 


longe copioslus quam a me recensentur fans In hbcllo 
duorum tohorum et quidem perparvorum " 

^ Bssa/Sf livL 1, ch 34 2 Beza, y/^a Ca^vtm 

3 It IS sufficiently refuted by Beza himself in his 
answer to Castellio, when he speaks of those who 
objected to the burning of ServTtus (he calls them 
“emissaries of Satan'*), as amounting to a sect He 
also specifies two or three w nters, of whom tlie principal 
seems to have been Cleberguis I have never been 
able to meet with the work of this author, bfit Beza 
represents him a*; objecting absolutely to all forms of 
persecution, and basing this objection on the absolute 
innocence of honest error; which doctnne again he 
rested on tlie impossibility of ascertaining certainly 
religious truths, as demonstrated b> the continuance of 
controversy. The following passages quoted by Beza 
are e\tremel> remarkable for the age* **De contro- 
versiis nondum certo constat; si enim constaret dis- 
putarl defuisset’* “Nonne Deus eos amabit qut id 
quod verum esse putant defendennt bond fide? Etiam 
SI forte erravennt nonne eis vcniam dabit?" (Beza, 

C P 65 , 93 ) Hallam has also exhumed three or four 
ooks or pamphlets that were w ntten at the same lime 
in favour of toleration Acontius (Acanacio) seems to 
have been one of tlie most distinguished of these 
authors Hallam sajs (/f/sf of Literature) hi^ book 
Is ‘'perhaps, the first wherein the limitation of funda- 
mental articles of Christianity to a small number is 
laid dowm at considerable length He instances among 
doctrines which he does not reckon fundamental, those 
of the Real Presence and of the Tnnity ^ Ac^tius 
was born at Trent lie adopted sceptical or indifferent 
opinions, verging on Socmianism; he took refuge in 
England, and received a pension from Ehznbetlu 
There is a full notice of him in an ^nonjmous hrench 
historv of Socmianism of vcty great research (ty^p 
asenbed to Guichard or to Lam) (pp ^ 1 - 264 ) Ibe 
hand of SoHnus was suspected in some of these works 
That of Belhus w as bv some ascribed to him f o* ^ * 

vvas a w ork now attributed to an author named Minos 
Celso, concerning whom scarcely anj thing 
except that hke boemus, hew as bom at Sienna (bee 
V^ttv , arts, Servetus and Ctlso ) 
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so general an approbation seems to show 
clearly not only that tlie spirit of early 
Protestantism was as undoubtedly^ in- 
tolerant as the spirit of Catholicism, 
which is an unquestionable fact, but also 
that it flinched as little from the extreme 
, consequences to which intolerance leads. 
It seems to show that the comparative 
mildness of Protestant persecutions re- 
sults much more from the circumstances 
under which they took place, than from 
an}^ sense of the atrocity of burning the 
heretic And, indeed, while the Romish 
persecutions were undoubtedly unri- 
\ ailed in magnitude, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are some aspects 
under wluch thej^ contrast not unfavour- 
ably with the Protestant ones. Catholi- 
cism was an ancient Church. She had 
gained a great part of her influence by 
vast services to mankind She rested 
avowedly upon the principle of authority. 
She was'defending herself against aggres- 
sion and innov'ation That a Church so 
circumstanced should endeavour to stifle 
V in blood every aspiration towards a purer 
svstem, was indeed a fearful crime, but 
it was a crime which was not altogether 
unnatural She might point to the price- 
less blessings she had bestowed upon 
humanity, to the slavery she had des- 
tro} ed, to the civilisation she had founded, 
to the many generations she had led with 
honour to the grave She might show 
how’' completely her dpctnnes w ere inter- 
wov’en with the wliole social 53^8 tern, how 
fearful w’^ould be the convulsion if the}^ 
were destroyed, and how absolutely in- 
compatible they were with the acknovv^- 
ledgnient of private judgment. These 
considerations vv ould not make her blame- 
less, but the} would at least palliate her 
guilt. But vv Iiat shall vv^e say of a Church 
that vv^as but a thing of yesterday, a 
Church that had as 3’’et no services to 
sho\v% no claims upon the gratitude of 
mankind, a Church that was b}'^ pro- 
fession the creature of private judgment, 
and was in reality generated b}' the 
intrigues of a corrupt court, which, 
nevertheless, suppressed by force a 
vv'orship that multitudes deemed necessary 
to their salv^ation, and by all her organs, 
and wdth all her energies, persecuted 
those who clung to the religion of their 
fathers ? What shall \v e say of a religion 
which comprised at most but a fourth 
part of tlie Christian world, and which 
the first explosion of private judgment 
had shivered into countless sects, which 


was, nevertheless, so pervaded by the 
spirit of dogmatism that each of these 
sects asserted its distinctive doctrines 
with the same confidence, and persecuted 
with the same unhesitating virulence, as 
a Church that w*as venerable with the 
homage of more than twelve centuries ? 
What shall vv’e sa}’^ of men who, in the 
name of religious liberty, deluged their 
land vvdth blood, trampled on the very 
first principles of patriotism, calling in 
strangers to their assistance, and openly 
rejoicing In the disasters of their countr)% 
and wdio, when they at last attained their 
object, immediately established^ religious 
tyranny as absolute as that which they 
had subverted ? These were the attitudes 
which for more than a century Protestant- 
ism uniformly presented, and so strong and 
so general w’-as its intolerance that for 
some time it may, I believe, be truly said 
that there weie more instances of partial 
toleration being advocated by Roman 
Catholics than by orthodox Protestants 
Although nothing can be more egre- 
giously absurd than to represent the 
Inquisition as something unconnected 
with the Church, altliough it was created 
by a Pope, and introduced into the chief 
countries of Europe by the sovereigns 
who vv^ere most devoted to the Church, 
and composed of ecclesiastics, and di- 
rected to the punishment of ecclesiastical 
offences, and dev^'cloped in each country’’ 
according to the intensity of Catholic 
feeling, and long regarded as the chief 
bulw^ark of Catholicity — although all the 
atrocities it pei petrated do undoubtedly’’ 
fall upon the blood-stained Church that 
created it — it is nevertheless true that one 
or tv\’’o popes endeavoured to moderate its 
seventies, and reproved the excesses of 
Torquemada in language that is not 
without something of evangelical mild- 
ness Erasmus, too, at all times en- 
deavoured to assuage the persecution, 
and Erasmus lived and died in com- 
munion wdtli the Church Sir Thomas 
More, though he was himself a per- 
secutor, at least admitted the abstract ex- 
cellence of toleration, and extolled it in 
his Utopia, Hdpital, and Lord Balti- 
more the Catholic founder of Maryland, 
vv^’crc the first tvv^o legislators who uni- 
formly upheld religious liberty when in 
power, and Mary^Iand continued the soli- 
tary refuge for" the oppressed of every 
Christian sect, till the Protestant party" 
w"ho were In the ascendant in its legisla- 
ture basely enacted the whole penal code 
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W^notvirulentlyand generallydenounccd of alHecSrns of early p“SsSs !n 
b} all sections of the clergy,^ and scarcely their dealings with error Tf mah ic 
any t, II the middle of the seventeenth bound to form hrs opinTcnrby Ms pn je 

sevinteonM ’ “'’'n ‘’f i'''>&™ent, if the exerciseof private judg. 

seventeenth century, Bossuet was able to ment is both a duty and alright itfs 

m'oriSro, P'-^cribe Lforehand®the con! 

magistrate to_ punish rehgious error was elusion to which he must arrive, to brand 

one of the points on which both churches honest error as criminal, and to denounce 
agreed ; and he added that he only knew the spirit of impartiality and of scepti- 

two bodies of CjnriStl??n^'^VTr|>r\ rloniorl r*Tc*tTi <ir* rr*i • • 


two bodies of Christians "who denied it. 
They were the Socinians and the Ana- 
baptists. “ 

It is often said that Protestantism in 
its earlier days persecuted, because it had 


cism as offensive to the Deity. Tliis is 
what almost all the Protestant leaders did 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, and what a very large proportion of 
tliem still do, and it was out of this con- 


inliented something of the principles of ception of the guilt of error that persecu- 
Rome ; but that persecution was entirely tion arose. Nothing can be more erroneous 


uncongenial with its character, and was 
therefore in course of time abandoned. 
In a certain sense, this is undoubtedly 
true. Pi oteslantism received the doctrine 
of persecution from Rome just as it re- 

^ If this Janguag-o should "appear startling: to any 
reader, I commend to hts attention the following pas- 
sage from an historian who was accustomed to weigh 
Avell his evprcssions r ** At tlie end ot the sixteenth cen- 
turj ^thc Kiniple proposition, that men for holding or 
declaring heterodox opinions in religion should not be 
I burned ahvc or otherwise put to death, was itself httle 
else than a sort of heterodoxy; and though many 
privately must iiave been persuaded of its truth, the 
Protestant churches wcre_ as far from acknowledging 
it as that of Rome No one had yet pretended to assert 
the general right of religious worship, which, in fact, 
was rarely or never conceded to the Pomanists m a 
Protestant country, though thcTiuguenOts shed oceans 
of blood to secure the same privilege for themselves/' 
(Hallam, of Lticrature^ vol. L p 5^9 ) The same 

judicious historian elsewhere says : ** Persecution is the 
deadly onginal sin of the Reformed churches, that 
v\hich cools every honest man's zeal for their cause in 
proportion as his reading becomes more extensive " 
{pon^t. Hist f vo\ i ch. 2 ) i 

2 *‘La discipline do nos R6form6s permet aussi le 
rccours au bras" s6cuhcr en certains ^cas, ct on trouve 
parmi les articles de la discipline de I'jSglise de Gent^ve 
qne les ministres doivent d^f^rer au ma^istrat les 
incorngiblcs qui m^prisent les pcincs spintuelles, et 
en particuhcr ceux am enseignent de nouv eaux dogmes 
sans distinction ht encore aujourd’hui celui de tons 
les auteurs Calvinistcs qm rcproche le plus aigrement 
A I'Eghsc rdmaine la cruaut^desadoctnne, endemeure 
d accord dans le fond, puisqu'il permet I’exercice de la 
puissance du glaive dans les mati^res de la religficm ct 
de la conscience (Juricu, u* chs 22-23, &rc,) ; chose 

atissi qm nc peut Iftre rAv^oqude en doufce sans enerv^er 
et comme cstropierJa puissance publique; de sorte qu il 
n y a point d illusion plus dangereuse gua de donner la 
^ouffrance pour un caract^re de la vraie Eglise, et jc ne 


itons proUstanies^ iw' x ch 56 j i ne .anaoapus^,^ 
however; were not always so tolerant, and ofc ot Uie 
earliest rallying: cries of the insurgents of Muster 
was “Que tous non rebaptisez fussent mis k mart 
wmmepVnsctmyschans.'’ (Slcidan, Iiv.,x ) 


than to represent it merely as a weapon 
which was employed in a moment of 
conflict, or as the outburst of a natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning obser- 
vance of an old tradition. Persecution 
arnong the early Protestants was a 
distinct and definite doctrine, digested 
into elaborate treatises, indissolubly con- 
nected with a large portion of the re- 
ceived theology, developed by the most 
enlightened and far-seeing theologians, 
and enforced against the most inoffensive 
as against the most formidable sects. It 
was the doctrine of the palmiest days of 
Protestantism. It was taught by those 
who are justly esteemed the greatest of its 
leaders. It was manifested most clearly 
in those classes which were most deeply 
imbued with its dogmatic teaching. The 
Episcopalians generally justified it by 
appealing to St. Augustine, and Calvin 
and the Scotch Puritans by appealing to 
the Old Testament; but in both cases 
the dominating and controlling cause was 
the belief in exclusive salvation and in 
the guilt of error, and in all countries 
the first dawning of tolerance represents 
the rise of that rationalistic spirit which 
regards doctrines simply as the vehiefes 
of moral sentiments, and which, while it 
greatly diminishes their value, simplifies 
tlieir character and lessens their number. 

The evidence I have accumulated will 
be sufficient to show how little religious 
libeity is due to Protestantism considered 
as a dogmatic system. It might appear 
also to ' show that the influence of 
the Reformation upon its progress was 
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but small. Such a conclusion would, 
however, be altogether erroneous,^ for 
although that influence, was entirely 
iiidiiect, it was not the less powerful. To 
the Reformation is^ chiefly due the appear- 
ance of that rationalistic spirit which -at 
last desti03^ed persecution. By the events 
that followed the Reformation, the adhe- 
rents of different religious creeds became 
so mingled, that it was the interest of a 
large proportion of the members of every 
church to advocate toleration At the 
Reformation, too, the doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy was assailed, and 
the ministers of the new churches, being 
drawn into more intimate communion 
with society, were placed in circumstances 
far more fitted to develope the kindly 
aflections than the circumstances of the 
Catholic priests; while In England, at 
least, the accomplishments of a scholar 
and the refinement of a gentleman, blend- 
ing with the pure and noble qualities of a 
religious teacher, have produced a class 
type which is scarcely sullied by fanati- 
cism, and IS probably, on the whole, the 
highest as it is the most winning that has 
evei been attained. Besides this, the 
Reformation produced a number of 
chprches, which possessed, such an 
amount of flexibility that they have been 
able to adapt themsehes to the require- 
ments of the age, while Catholicism con- 
, tinues to the present day the bitter enemy 
of toleration. The influence of the, first 
three facts is, I think, sufficiently obviOus 
A short sketch of the history of toleration 
in France and England will clearly estab- 
lish the fouith. 

In Older to understand the history of 
religious liberty, there are two distinct 
senes of facts to be considered. There is 
a succession of intellectual changes which 
destroy the conceptions on which perse- 
cution rests, and a succession of political 
events which are in part the consequence 
of those changes, but which also react 
powerfully upon their cause. The intel- 
lectual basis of French toleiation is to be 
found in that great sceptical movement 
which originated towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, and which at last 
triumphed in the Revolution. In no other 
country’’ ' had that movement been so 
poy erful, not only on account* of the great 
^ ability with which it was conducted, but 
also from the curious fact that 'its first 
thicc leaders represented three entirely 
^ificrent casts of mind, and acted in con- 
sequence upon three different sections of 
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society. The scepticism of Montaigne 
was that of a man of the world , the seep- 
tiasm of Descartes was that of a philo- 
sopher ; the scepticism of Bayle was that 
of a scholar. Montaigne, looking with 
an impartial eye on the immense variety 
of opinions that were maintaihed with 
equal confidence by men of equal ability, 
and judging all subjects by a keen, 
worldly, and somewhat superficial com7 
mon sense, arrived at the conclusion that 
It was hopeless seelang to ascertain what 
is true ; that such a task transcended the 
limits of human powers ; and that it was 
the part of a wise man to remain poised 
with an indifferent mind between opposing 
sects As a consequence of tins he taught 
for the first lime, or almost for the first 
time, In France, the innocence of error 
and the evil of persecution Descartes 
had a far greater confidence in human 
faculties, but he had also a far greater 
distrust of the ordinary judgments ot ex- 
perience. He taught men that the begin- 
ning of all wisdom is absolute, universal 
scepticism ; that all the impressions of 
childhood, all the conclusions of the 
senses, all of what are deemed the axioms 
of life, must be discarded, and from the 
simple fact of consciousness the entire 
scheme of knowledge must be evolved. 
Like many of the greatest philosophers, 
Descartes did not pause to apply his 
principles to practical life, but their influ- ^ 
ence was not the less great The scep- 
ticism which he made the beginning of 
wisdom, and the purely rational process 
by which that scepticism was at last dis- 
pelled, were alike inconsistent with a 
system which esteemed doubt a sin, and 
which enforced conviction by the brand 
The intellect of Bayle was very'^ dif- 
ferent from those of his predecessors, and 
was indeed in some respects almost 
unique There have been many greater 
men, but there never perhaps was one 
who was so adnuiably fitted by his ac- 
quirements and his abilities, and even by 
the very defects of his chaiacter, to be a 
perfect critic.^ With the most profound 
and varied knowledge he combined to an 
almost unrivalled extent that rate faculty’’ 
of assuming the standing-point of the 
system he was discussing, and of develop- 
ing its arguments as they would have 
been developed by its most skilful ad- 
vocate. But while he possessed to the 
highest degree that knowledge and that 
philosophical perception \vhich Jay*^ bare 
the hidden springs of past beliefs; he 
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appeared to be almost absolutely destitute 
of the creative power, and almost abso- 
lutely indifferent to the results of con- 
troversy. He denied nothing. He incul- 
cated nothing. He scarcely exhibited any 
serious preference. It was his delight to 
bring together the arguments of many 
discordant teachers, to dissect and analyse 
them with the most exquisite skill, and 
then to dovelope them till thej'^ mutually 
destroyed one another. His genius was 
never so conspicuous as when lighting up 
the wrecks of opposing systems, ex- 
huming the shattered monuments of 
human genius to reveal their nothingness 
and their vanity. In that vast repertory 
of obscure learning from which Voltaire 
and ever}' succeeding scholar have drawn 
their choicest weapons, the most impor- 
tant and the most insignificant facts, the 
most sublime speculations to which man 
can soar, and the most trivial anecdotes 
of literary biography, lie massed together 
in all the irony of juxtaposition, developed 
with the same cold but curious interest, 
and discussed with the same withering 
sardonic smile. Never perhaps was there 
a book that evinced more clearly the 
vanity of human systems or the disin- 
tegrating power of an exhaustive enquiry. 
To such a writer nothing could be more 
revolting than *an exclusive worship of 
one class of opinions, or a forcible sup- 
pression of any of the elements of know- 
ledge. Intellectual liberty was the single 
subject which kindled his cold nature into 
something resembling enthusiasm. In 
all he wrote he was its earnest and un- 
wavering advocate, andjie diffused his 
own passion among the scholars and an- 
tiquarians of whom he was the chief. He 
had also' the merit of. doing more than 
any previous writer to break- the spell 
which St. Augustine had sb long cast 
over theology. The bitter article on the 
life of that saint was well adapted as a 
prelude to an attack upon his opinions. 

But while the immense learning and 
the extraordinary ability of the DtcUonary 
of Bayle render it one of the most im- 
portant pioneers of religious liberty, there 
was another work in which the same 
author applied himself more directly to 
the advocacy of toleration. I mean that 
treatise on tlie text “ Compel them to 
enter iii,” in which, abandoning^ for once 
the negative and destructive criticism in 
which he' delighted, he undertook to 
elucidate the bases of a rational belief. 
'This book ’ may, I believe, without ex- 


aggeration, be regarded as one of the 
most valuable contributions to theology 
during the seventeenth century, and as 
forming-more than any' other work the" 
foundation of modern rationalism.* While 
the famous argument of Tillotson against 
tran substantiation is stated as forcibly as 
by Tillotson, and the famous argument of 
Chillingworth on the necessity of private 
judgment as the basis even of an Infallible 
Church as forcibly as by Chillingworth, 
the main principles of Kant’s great work 
on the relations of the Bible to the moral 
faculty are fully anticipated, and are 
developed in a style that is as remarkable 
for its clearness as that of the German 
philosopher is for its obscurity. At the 
beginning of this work Bayle disclaims 
any intention of entering into a critical 
examination of the passage that he had 
taken as his motto. His refutation of 
the persecutor’s interpretation rests not 
on anj' detailed criticism, but on a broad 
I and general principle. There are certain 
intellectual and moral truths which are 
universal among mankind, and which, 
being our earliest and most vivid in- 
tuitions, cannot be questioned without uni- 
versal scepticism. “ Thus, for example, the 
axiom thatthe wholeis greater than a papt, 
represents the highest kind of certainty 
to which we can possibly attain, and no 
message purporting to be a revelation can 
be received in contradiction to it. For 
the reality of such a revelation, and the 
justice of such an interpretation, must 
necessarily be established by a process of 
reasoning, and no process of reasoning 
can be so evident as the axiom In the 
same way, the fundamental differences 
between right and wrong are so stamped 
upon the mind, that they may be taken 
as the ultimate tests of all ethical teach- 
ing. No positive enactments can super- 
sede them. No Interpretation of a Divine 
revelation that violates them can be ac- 
knowledged as correct. 3 The intuition 
by which we know what is right and 
what is wrong, is clearer than any chain 


* Bayle, who was a great coward about his_ book*), 
ubltshed this under the title " Contratns-ks d ent>e>, 
•adult de VAngUis du Sieurjean FoxdeBntggs, par 
[. J. F. ; A Cantorberry, chez Thomas Lit« el 
® See, for a full development of this, ch i 
3 “Sans exception il faut soumettre toutes Ics lots 
loraies A cette id6e naturellc dYqmte qui, aussi bicn 
je la lumiAre mitaphysique, illumine tout nomme 
:nant au monde." And therefore he concludes qoe 
lut dogmc pnrticuher, soit qu’oa YaMincc comme con- 
mu dans I'ficriture, soit qu’on le propose 
it faux lorsqu’il, cst rdfutA par Ics notions claire* ei 
stinctes de la lurniAre naturelle, priiicipalemcnl a ^ 
bgard de la morale" (ch. L), 
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of historic reasoning^ ; and, admitting the 
reality of a revelation, if the action ot the 
moral faculty were suspended, we should 
have no means of deciding from what 
source that revelation had emanated In 
judging therefore a moral precept, we 
should dissociate it as far as possible from 
all special circumstances that are con- 
nected with our passions and our pre- 
judices, and, having reduced it to its 
simplest and most abstiact form, should 
reject it without hesitation if repugnant 
to our moral facult3^ We should do this 
even if we can discover no second mean- 
ing. But, if tested by this rule, it will 
appear grossly immoral to compel men 
to profess a religion they do not believe, 
and therefore such a couise cannot be en- 
joined by the Deity. Nor is it less 
irrational than immoral. For one of the 
first and most obvious consequences of 
persecution, is to prevent that comparison 
of the opinions of many classes which is 
absolutely essential for the discovery of 
truth We believe perhaps that our neigh- 
bours are immersed in damnable error, 
but they believe the same thing of us 
, We may be firmly persuaded of the truth 
of the opinions we have been taught, but 
we know that each new research en- 
croaches upon the domain of prejudice, 
and that the more the horizon of our 
minds extends, the moie necessary we 
find it to* revise both our principles and 
our arguments And Indeed, wdien we 
consider the feebleness of our faculties, 
the extent to which our conceptions are 
coloured by the atmosphere m which we 
live, and above all the infinite nature of 
the Being to whom we aspire, it is im- 
possible to avoid suspecting that all our 
conceptions on this subject must be 
1 partial and distorted, that our attempts 
to classify religious opinions into absolute 
truth and falsehood are almost neces- 
sarily futile, that different men according 
to the measure of their faculties obtain 
some faint glimpses of different aspects 
! of the Divine nature, and that no one has 
a light to arrogate to himself the pos- 
I session of such an, amount of perfect truth 
as to render it unnecessary for him to 
correct and ^'enlarge his views by com- 
paring them with those even of the most 
Ignorant of mankind,* 

^ * “Tout liomme aiant <5prouv6 qu’il siijet A 
I'crrcur, et qu*»l \oit ou croit \oir en vieillissant K 
faus'^ct^ dc plusicurs clioses quM a\oitcru Ndntablcs, 
, doit Ctre toiijours dispn^ti Pouter ceux q^ui Iiii oflfrent 
' des in!»tructions en matiire mdme de religion. Jc n*en 

VOL II. 


It» IS not necessary for my purpose to 
puisuein detail the arguments by which 
Bayle expanded these principles, or to 
notice the many important consequences 
he deduced from them. What I hav^e 
written will be sufficient to shovvv the 
general character of his defence of tolera- 
tion. It will show that Bayle, like 
Montaigne and Descartes, was toleiant 
because he was rationalistic, and was 
rationalistic because he was sceptical. 
Keenly sensible of the weakness of our 
faculties, and of the imperfection of all 
dogmatic systems, he resolved to sub- 
ordinate those sj'stems to tlie teachings 
of natural religion, and he therefore 
protested against a practice which pie- 
supposes a degree of certainty that does 
not exist, and which is repugnant to the 
dictates of conscience 
The intellectual movement of which 
these three vvi iters vv^ere the representa- 
tives, and in a great degree the cause, 
vv^as clearly reflected in the policy of the 
two wisest, if not greatest, rulers Fiance 
has ever possessed. By the Edict of 
Nantes, Henry IV , whose theologicaK 
zeal was notoriously languid, solemnly 
established the principle of toleration By 
entering into a war in which his allies 
were chiefly Protestants?, and his enemies 
Catholics, Richelieu gave a new direction 
to the sympathies of the people, instituted 
lines of demarcation which were incom- 
patible with the old spirit of sect, and 
prepared the way for the general secular- 
isation of politics. The reaction which 
took place under Louis XIV , although it 
caused intolerable suffering, and, indeed, 
partly in consequence of that suffering, 
had eventually the effect of accelerating 
the movement. The diagonnadcs, and 
the 1 evocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
formed the most conspicuous events of a 
period which was pre-eminently disastrous 
to France, and the effects of those 
measures upon Fiench prosperity were 
so rapid and so fatal that popular indig- 
nation was roused to the highest point. 

cxcepte pns les Chretiens , ct jc suis persu-idd que s'll 
nous %enoit unc (lottc de la terre nustralc, ou il y cut 
dcs gens qui fissent connoitrc qu ils souhaitoicnt de 
confi^rer avee nous sur h nature dc Dieu et sur le culte 
que Ihommc lui doit, niant appns que nous avons sur 
ccia des erreurs damnables, nous ne fenons pas mal do 
Ics icouter, non-seulcment pnree quo co scroit le jnoien 
dc les disabuscr des erreurs ou nous croinons quMs 
seroicnt, mais ausst parce que nous pournons brofitcr 
dc leurs lumi^res, ct que nous devons nous iaire dc 
Dieu une idie si \astctt si mfinic que nous poiivons 
soup<;onner qu’il augincntcra nos connoissances A 
Vinfini, et par dcs degr^s ct dcs maaiires dont la 
vaniiU sera inllnie.*' (Hart i ch 5 ) 
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of these tasks was uiiderlakeft especially 
bj’’ Voltaire. The second was more con- 
genial to the mind of Rousseau. Both 
writers "exercised a great influence upon 
the history of toleration ; but that in- 
fluence, if not directly opposed, was at 
least very different. Voltaire %vas at all 
times the unflinching opponent of perse- 
cution. No matter how powerful was 
the persecutor, no matter how insignifi- 
cant was the victim, the same scathing 
eloquence was launched against thecrime) 
and the indignation of Europe was soon 
concentrated upon the oppiessor. The 
fearful storm of sarcasm and invective 
that avenged the murder of Galas, the 
magnificent dream in the Plnhsophical 
Dictionary reviewing the histor}' of perse- 
cution from the slaughtered Canaanites 
to the latest victims who had perished at 
the stake, the indelible stigma branded 
upon the persecutors of every age and 
of every creed, all attested the intense 
and passionate earnestness with winch 
Voltaire addressed himself to his task. 
On other subjects a jest or a caprice could 
often turn him aside. When attacking 
intolerance, he emplo)’'ed, indeed, every 
weapon, but he employed them all with 
the concentrated energ}^ of a profound 
conviction. His success was equal to his 
zeal. The spirit of intoleiance sank 
blasted beneath his genius. Wherever 
his influence passed,' the arm ot the 
Inquisitor was palsied, the chain ot the 
captive riven, the prison door flung open. 
Beneath his withering irony persecution 
appeared not only criminal but loathsorne. 
and since his time it has ever shrunk 
from observation, and masked its features 
under other names. He died, leaving a 
reputation that is indeed far from spot- 
les^s, but havdng done more to destroy the 
greatest of human curses than any otlier 

"‘'RS.Sraftal piobably quite as strong a 
sen^se olX evil^of «li|lous persecutton 
Voltaire but by a remarkable process 
SrIasS he justified its worst excesses. 

sawXry pliinly that intolerance 

of the past was not due to any 
dental circumstances or to 
terested motives, sal- 

product of tlie doctrine ^ocity 
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The ruin of the French army, the taxa- 
tion that ground the people to the dust, 
the paralysis of industry, the intellectual 
tyranny, and the almost monastic austerity 
of the court, had all combined tb increase 
the discontent, and, as is often the case, 
the whole weight of this unpopularity 
was directed against each separate ele- 
ment of tyranny. The rbcoil was mani- 
fested in the wild excesses of the Regency, 
a period which presents, in many respects, 
a very striking resemblance to the reign 
of-Charles II. in England. In both cases 
the reaction against an enforced austerity 
produced the most unbridled immorality ; 
in both cases this was increased by the 
decay 'of those theological notions on 
which morality was at that time univer- 
sally based ; in both cases the court led 
the movement ; and in both cases that 
movement resulted in a revolution, which 
in the order of religion produced tolera- 
tion, and in the order of politics produced 
an organic change. That vice has often 
proved an emancipator of ^ the mind, 
is one of the most humiliating, but, 

/■ at the same time, one of the mbst 
unquestionable, facts in history. It is 
the special evil of intolerance that 
it entwines itself around the holiest 
parts of our nhture, and becomes at 
last so blended with the sense of duty, 
that, as has been finely said, ‘‘Conscience, 
which resti ains ev'ery other vice, becomes 
the prompter here.”* Twm or three times 
in the history of mankind, its destruction 
has involved a complete dissolution of the 
moral principles by which society coheres, 
and 'the cradle of religious liberty has 
been rocked by the worst passions ot 

humanity. , . . 

When the moral chaos that followed 
the death of Louis XIV. was almost 
universal, when all past beliefs were cor- 
roded and vitiated, and had degenerated 
into empty names or idle superstitions, a 
irreat intellectual movement arose, under 
the guidance, of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
which was designed to reconstruct the 

: S^'^ut Src?‘itruSo''^A 'the riivil 

' SFlIal ''SfirS 
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parties is changed* From these two 
principles he inferred the necessity of the 
Widest intolerance. He told the believers 
in the doctrine of exclusive salvation that 
it was their manifest duty to persecute all 
who differed fioni them He told the 
philosophers that it was necessary to 
banish all who held the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, because Uiat principle 
was incompatible with the tranquillity of 
society.* This opinion was ver}^ natural 
at a time when the experiment of absolute 
toleration had scarcely ever been tried, 
and in the writings of one who was 
essentially a theorist. We now know | 
that religious liberty has an admirable ; 
influence in reducing opinions to their , 
proper level ; that it invarlabl}’’ acts upon 
and modifies doctrines which seem sub- 
versive of societ}" , and that, while it leaves 
the professions of men unchanged, it pio- 
foundly alters their realisations This 
Rousseau did not perceive, and his blind- 
ness was shared b}'’ many of his contem- 
poraries In the French Revolution espe- 
cially we find the two tendencies — an 
intense love of religious liberty and a 
strong bias towards intoleiance — con- 
tinually manifested. In that noble enact- 
ment which removed at a single stroke all 
civil disabilities from Protestants and 
Jews, we have a splendid instance of the 
first. In the exile, the spoliation, and, 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, 
we ha\e a melancholy example of the 
second Still it must be admitted in 
palliation of these excesses that the}'' took 
place in a paroxysm of the wildest 
popular excitement, when the minds of 
men were exasperated to the highest 
degiee by an atrocious and long-con- 
tinued tyranny, when the \ery existence 
of the State Avas menaced by foreign in- 
\aders, and wdien the bulk of the priest- 
Tiood were openly conspiring against the 
liberties of their country, it should also 
be remembered tliat the priests had to the 
vary last declared themselves the im- 
placable enemies-of religious liberty At 
all events, the spirit of tolerance soon re- 

» **Ccux qui diHtmgucnt lintoUrincc ci\nc et 1 in- 
tolerance theologjque, se trorapent h mon 1 % i*? Ces 
intolerances sent ih'^dparables II est impossible 
de \-i%TC cn pn’c avec des gens qu on croit damnds , Ic^ 
aimer scroit hair Dieu qui les pumt . il faut absokiment 
qu on Ics rimdnc ou qu on Ics tourmente On doit 
toldrer toutes les religions qui toldrent Ics autres. 
autant que Icurs dogmes n ont rien de contmre aux 
devoirs du atoien , ni'its quiconqucosc dire, ‘IFors de 
Itqlisc point de salut. doit etre chassd de 1 Etat, k 
rnoms que Tbitat nc soit TEgb^je, et que Ic pnnee nc 
«oil 1< Pontife *’ {Cofitrat ii\ i\ c 8 ) . 


gained the ascendency; and when the 
elements of revolution had been at last 
consolidated into a regular government, 
France found herself possessed of a degiee 
of religious liberty which had never been 
paralleled In any other Roman Catholic 
country, and which has been barely 
equalled in the most advanced Protestant 
ones. As this liberty grew out of the 
social and intellectual condition which 
was attained at the Revolution, it was 
not dependent upon any political com- 
bination, and the long series of political 
changes which have taken place during 
the last half-centur}'' have only fortified 
and developed it. 

The inference to be drawn from tins 
sketch is that the growth of religious 
liberty in France was at all times directly 
opposed to the Church, and that its 
triumph wns a measure of her depression 
Once, how'^ever, in the present century, an 
attempt was made, under the leadership 
of Lamennals, to associate Catholicity 
with the movement of modern civilisation, 
and it wns supported by all the advan- 
tages of great genius and great piety, 
combined with circumstances that wherein 
some respects singularly propitious. The 
issue of that attempt is piofoundly in- 
structive. It is shown in the abandon- 
ment of Catholicity by the greatest of its 
modern champions It is shown still 
more strikingly in the solemn and autho- 
ritative condemnation of religious liberty 
by a pope, who justly attributed it to the 
increasing spirit of rationalism We 
arrive now,” wrote Gregory XVI , “at 
another most fruitful cause of evils, ,with 
which we lament that the Cliurch is at 
present afflicted; namely, indifferentism, 
or that pernicious opinion which is dis- 
seminated everywhere by the artifice of 
wicked men, according to which eternal 
salvation may be obtained by the pro- 
fession of any faith, if only practice be 
directed by the rule of right and upright- 
ness .. From tills noxious fountain of 
indifferentism ^ flows that absurd and 
erroneous opinion, or ratlier that form of 
madness, which declares that liberty of 
conscience should be asserted and main- 
tained for everyone ► For which most 
pestilential error, tliat full and im- 
moderate liberty of opinions paves tlie 
way which, to the injury of sacred and 
cuil government, is now spread far and 
yfide, and which some with the utmost 
impudence ha\e extolled as“* beneficial to 
religion. But ^ what,’ said Augustine, 
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liberty of error?’ From this cauge, 

too, arises that never sufficiently to be 
execrated and to be. detested libert)’’ of 
publication of all books which the popu- 
lace relish, which some are most ardently 

extending and promoting.' And yet, 

alas ! there are those who are so carried 


i5ie movement, that 
tliey defended entrenchment after en- 
trenchment with a desperate tenacity, and 
that some of the noblest triumphs of 
toleration are the memorials of their de- 
pression. . But at this point the history 
of the religions divides, and two very im- 


audaciously orPrMestam"sm“Tts1e^^^^^^ 
assert that the deluge of errors flowing that it has been able cordially to coafeSe 
om this source is amply counterbalanced with a tendency which it Jong resisted 
Si which, amid the whereas the Church of Rome is even now 
t ansport of miquity, defends religion and exhausting its strength by vain efforts to 
tiuth.......\yhat sane man would permit arrest a spirit with which it is unable to 

poison to be publicly scattered about, .assimilate. Besides this, as I have 
sold, and even drunk, because there is a already noticed, toleration, however in- 
remedy by which its effects may possibly, compatible with some of the tenets which 
be counteracted ? ” ^ ~ 


If we compare the history of English 
• toleration with the history I have just 
sketched, we shall find some striking 
points of resemblance ; but also some 
differences ivhich illustrate very happily 
the nature of the . superiority of Pio- 
testantism over Catholicism. Among Pro- 
testants, as among Catholics, the advance 
of the spirit of rationalism was, as 1 have 
said, the necessary antecedent of the 
victory of toleration. As long as men 
believed that those who rejected certain 
opinions were- excluded from salvation, 
they continued to persecutei When the 
number of what were deemed funda- 
mental doctrines was veiy great, the per- 
secution was very severe. When the 
progress of latitudinarianism diminished 
■ the number, the circle of toleration was 
propoi tionately enlarged ; when the 
government fell into the hands of classes 
wlio did not believe or did not realise the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, the per- 
secution entirely ceased. Other in- 
fluences, such as the conflict of interests, 
the progress of political liberty, the 
softening of manners, or the benevolent 
feehngs of individual divines, did no 
doubt affect the mo\ ement ; but their 
agency was so subsidiary that, speaking 
generally, it may be safely asserted, that 
as the docti ine of exclusive salvation was 
the source of that fearful mass of suffer- 
ing which we have reviewed, so the 
spirit of rationalism which - destroyed 
that doctrine was the measure of religious 
liberty. It is also true that in_ Protestant 
countries as well as in Catholic ones the 
great majority of the clergy were the 

1 Hull delivered at Sta Maria ?.faggiore on the Feast 
of the ™inpt,on. ,8i. The .vhoJe ba J ffiven by 
Lamennais, Jjaires <(e Rome, pp_ grS-jj?. 


Protestants have asserted, is essentially a 
normal result of Protestantism, for it is 
the direct, logical, and inevitable conse- 
quence of the. due exercise of private 
judgment. When men have appreciated 
the countless differences which the exer- 
cise of that judgment must necessarily 
produce, when they have estimated the 
intrinsic falhbilify of their reason, and the 
degree in which it is distorted by the will, 
when, above all, they have acquired that 
love of truth which a constant appeal to 
privfate judgment at last, produces, they 
will nev^er dream that guilt can be asso- 
ciated with an honest conclusion, or that 
one'class of arguments should be stifled 
by authority. In the seventeenth century, 
when the controversies with Catholicism 
had brought the central principle of Pro- 
testantism into clear relief, and when the 
highest genius of Europe still flowed in 
the channels of divinity, this love of truth 
was manifested in the greatest works of 
English theology to a degree which v-ery 
few departments of literature have ever 
equalled. Hooker, unfolding with his 
majestic eloquence the immutable prin- 
ciples of eternal law; Berkeley, the 
greatest modern master of the Socratic 
dialogue, asserting the claims of free 
thought against those who vainly boasted 
that they monopolised it, and pursuing 
with the same keen and^ piercing logic 
the sophisms that lurked in the common- 
places of fashion and in the obscurest 
recesses of metaphysics ; Chiilingworth, 
drawing with a bold and unfaltering 
hand the line between certainties and pro- 
babilities, eliminating from Bieology the 
old conception of faith considered as an 
unreasoning acquiescence, and teaching 
that belief should always^ be strictly 
“proportionable to the credibility ot its 
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motives ; ” — these and such as these, 
even when they were themselves* opposed 
to religious liberty, were its real founders 
Their noble confidence in the power of 
truth, their ceaseless struggle against^ 
the empire of prejudice, their compre-^ 
hensive views of the laws and limits of 
the reason, their fervent passionate love 
of knowledge, and the majesty and 
dignity of their sentiments, all produced 
in England a tone of thought that was 
essentially opposed to persecution, and 
made their writings the perennial source 
by which even now the most heroic 
natures are invigorated. A nation was 
not far from a just estimate of religious 
controversies when it had learnt to hold 
with Milton that “ opinion in good men is 
but knowledge in the making ” ; and 
that, “if a man believes things only 
because his pastor says so, or the as- 
sembly so determines, without knowing 
other reason, though his belief be true, 
yet the very truth he holds becomes his 
heres3^’^^ It was not far from religious 
liberty when it could recene the noble 
language of Chilhngworth : “ If men do 
their best endeavours to free themselves 
from all errors, and yet fail of it through 
human frailty, so well I am persuaded 
of the goodness of God, that if in me 
alone should meet a confluence of all such 
errors of all the Protestants in the world 
that were thus qualified, I should not be 
,so much afraid of them all, as I should 
be to ask pardon for them 
There docs not appear to hav*e been 
any general mo\ement in England in 
favour of lehgious liberty till the time of 
the Great Rebellion The --tyranny of 
Laud had then disgusted most men with 
the system he pursued ; the rapid vicis- 
situdes of politics had made all parties 
endure the bitterness of persecution, and 
the destruction of the old government 
had raised some of the ablest English- 
men to power It would have been 
strange, indeed, if this great question 
had been untouched at a period wdien 
Cromwell was guiding theadminist'ration, 
and Milton the intellect, of England, and 
when the enthusiasm of liberty had 
thrilled through - every quarter of the 
land. The Catholics, indeed, weie ruth- 
lessly proscribed, and Drogheda and 
Wexford tell but too plainly {he light in 
w hich the^ were i egarded. The Chin ch of 

f JRe!t£^a 7 t of Pt'otestanis^ p, 44 (cA t742)» 


England, or, as It was then termed, “ pre- 
lacy,” was also legally suppressed, though 
Cromwell very frequently connived at its 
worship ; but with these exceptions the 
toleration was very large There was a 
division on the subject between the In- 
dependents and the Presbyterians The 
former, with Cromwell himself, desired 
the widest liberty of conscience to be ex- 
tended to all Christians, short of the 
toleration of “Popery and Prelac}^,” and 
in 1653 they succeeded in inducing the 
Parliament to pass a Bill to that effect 
Supported by the Independents, Crom- 
well went still further, and gave the Jews 
once more a legal footing in England, 
permitted them to celebrate their w^or- 
ship, and protected their persons from 
injury. The Presbyterians, on the other 
hand, constantly laboured to thwart the 
measures of the Protector The}' desired 
that those only should be tolerated who 
accepted the “ fundamentals ” of Chris- 
tianity, and they drew up a list of these 
“fundamentals,” which formed as elabo- 
rate and exclusive a test as the articles 
of the Church they had defeated * 
Baxter, however, although he pro- 
nounced universal toleration to be “soul 
murder,”^ and struggled vdgoiously 
against the policy of the Independents, 
vv'as, on the whole, somewhat more 
liberal than his co-religionists, and it 
should be recorded to his special honour 
that he applauded the relief that was 
granted to the Jews, when most of the 

^ A full descnption of them is fifivcn in Neal's 
of the In 1648 the Presbytenans tried to 

induce the Parliament to pass a law b) winch an^onc 
who persistentl> taught anything contrarj to the mam 
propositions comprised in the doctrines of the Trinitj 
and the incarnation «;hou]d be punished with death, and 
all who taught Popish, Arminian, Antinomian, Baptist, 
or Quaker doctrines, should be imprisoned for life, 
unle^^s the^ could find sureties that they would teach 
them no more (Neal, \oI it pp 338-^40 ) The Scotch 
were unwearied in their efFortb to suppress Iibertj of 
conscience, and in 1645 their Parliament addressed the 
English Parliament * The Parliament of this kingdom 
IS persuaded that the pietj and wisdom of the honour- 
able houses will nc\er admit toleration of anj sects or 
schisms contrary to our solemn league and co\enant 
and at the same time published a solemn ‘ declaration 
against toleration or sectaries and liberty of con- 
science.” {Ib:d pp 211-222 ) Among the notions 
started by^ the Anabaptists was that ol a sleep of the 
soul between death and judgment, against which 
Calvin w rote a book w ith the barbarous title of Psycho* 
^atinychta This very harmless notion was one of 
those which, when obstinately persisted in, the Presby- 
terians of 164S wished to punish with an indefinite 
penod of impnsonment (Neal, vol 11 p 3^9) 

3 “ Popery, Mahometanism, infidelity, andlieathcmsm 
are the way to damnatfon , hut libertv to preach up and 
to' practise them is the means to make men Papists, 
Mahometans, Infidels, and Heathens therefore this 
liberty" is the wav to mens damnation.’ Com» 

pwmvcaltht 2nd preface ) 
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wholly unnecessary, « For truth is strong 
next^ to the Almighty. She needs 


no 


Presbyterians, under the leadership of 
Prynne, were denouncing it. 

The three principal writers who at this policies or stralaSms orlicenrin^s Vo 
time represented the movement of tolera- make her victorioul ThZe arrthefhifts 
bon were Harrmglon, Milton, and and the defence's that e™ n^s a<ra nst 
Xa3'lor the first of whom dealt mainly ^her ?:)ower Rnf if ^ 

with its poHticah and the other two- necessary in the defence of truth it has*a 
with Its theological, aspect Of the fearful efficacy in preventing men from 
three, it niust be acknowledged that the discovering it ; and 'when if is so em- 
pohtician_ took by far the most compre- ployed, as infallibility does not ex?st 
perceived very clearly among mankind, no man can assuredly 
t ut political liberty cannot subsist where decide. For truth is scattered far and 
theie IS not absolute religious liberty, and wide in small portions among mankind, 
that religious liberty does not consist mingled in every system with the dross 
toleration, but implies a total of eiror, grasped perfectly by no one, and 
abolition ctf rehcious dtsauahfications. only in some degree discovered by the 


df religious disqualifications. 

In these lespects he alone among his 
contemporaries anticipated the doctrines 
of the nineteenth century. Where civil 
liberty is entire,” he wrote, “ it includes 
liberty of conscience. Where liberty of compel it only to utter the sentiments of a 
conscience is ^ entire, it includes, civil single sect, is to destroy the only means 
liberty.”^ “ Liberty of conscience entire, we possess of arriving at truth; and as 
or in the whole, is where a man, accord- the difficulty of avoiding error is under 


careful comparison and collation of oppos- 
ing systems.^ _ To crush some of these 
systems, to stifle the voice of argument, 
to ban and proscribe the press, or to 


ing to the dictates of his own conscience, 
may have the flee exercise of his religion, 
without impediment to his preferment or 
employment in' the State.”® 

Butdf Harrington took the widest view 
of the rights of conscience, Milton was 
certainly the advocate who was most 
‘likely to have advanced the cause, both 
on account of his high position in the 
Commonwealth, and because his opinions 
on the subject were, for the most part, 
enlbodied in a tract, which probably re- 
presents _ the very highest point that 
English eloquence has attained. The 
Paradise Lost is, indeed, scarcel}' a more 
glorious monument of the genius of 
Milton than the Arcopagthca If, even 
' at the present day, when the cause for 
which it was written has long since 
triumphed, it is impossible to read it 
without emotion, we can hardly doubt 
that when it-first appeared it exercised a 
mighty influence over the awakening 
“movement of liberty. Milton advocated 
tolerance on several distinct grounds. _ In 
defence of truth he deemed persecution 


I JPoUitcal Aphorishts^ 

^ System of Fohiics,^c\\. vi Passag(^ v^rv 

similar occur in the Oceana, and, indeed, all through 
the writings of Harnngton, The following is, I think, 
a very remarkable instance of political prescience • it 
jt be said that In France there is liberty of conscience . 
in D.'irt, it IS also plain that while the hierarchy is 
standing- this liberty is falling, and that if ever it 
comes to pull down the hierarchy, it pulls down that 

.■monarchy- also ^Wherefore the mon.irchy and hier- 
^chi will be beforehand with it. jf they see their true 
xoterest.” {JSystctK (>f Politics, cn vi.) 


the most favourable circumstances very 
great, it may be piesumed that the 
doctrines which it is necessary to hold 
are but few, and where the error is not 
fundamental it should not be suppressed 
by law. All the differences that divide 
Protestants are upon matters not bearing 
on salvation, and therefore all classes — 
Socinians, Arians, and Anabaptists, as 
well as others — should be tolerated.^ The 
Catholics, however, Milton rigidly ex- 
cludes from the smallest measure of 
tolerance, and the reason he gives is very 
remarkable. The intriguing policy of its 
priesthood might at that time, at least, 
furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, 
though evidently believing it to be so, 
expressly refuses to base bis decision upon 
it. His exclusion of Catholics rests upon 
a distinct religious principle. The worship 


^ Aieopa^tjca* 

2 Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her 

DiMne Master, and a perfect shape movt glorious 
to look on , but when ^Hc ascended, and his Apostles 
after Him ncre laid .asleep, then straight arose a wicked 
rade of deceivers, ho, as lhestor> goes of the pttan 
Typhon with his conspirators, how they dcah ^Mth the 
good Osyns, took the virgin Truth, hewed her Jovely 
form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the 
four Winds. From that time ever since the sad fnends 
of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful 
search that Isis made for the mangled body ot Osyns. 
went up and down gathering up limb by hmb, stili as 
the\ could hnd them We have not yet found ^h^^^ 
Lords and Coninions, nor ever shall do till her Master s 
second coming {Areeprrgi^c/u)^ c i 

3 Sec ins tract, Of ti uc Reiipon, Heresy. Schisms 
Tolera iton. publishctl m 1673 lie do^ not, Jiowevcr, 
seem to hive understood the Socmian heresy exactly as 
it is now understood 
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of the Catholics is idolatrous, and the 
Old Testament forbids the toleration of 
idolatry ^ 

The last name I liave mentioned is 
Ta 3 doi, whose Ltieify of Prophesy tngxs^ 
if we except ^77/^ Rehgi07i of Protestants , 
unquestionably the most important con- 
tribution of the Anglican Church towards 
toleration.^ It is scarcely possible to read 
it 'without arriving at an invincible con- 
viction that it expressed' the genuine 
sentiments of its author Its argument 
IS based upon latitudinarian principles, 
which appear more or less in all his 
writings, and its singularly indulgent 
tone towaids the Catholics, its earnest 
advocacy of their claims to toleration, 3 
which would hardly have been expected 
from so uncompromising a Protestant as 
the author of The Dissuasive fom Popeiy^ 
was certainly not intended to propitiate 
the Puritans. Besides this, the whole 
book is animated with a warmth and 
tenderness of chanty, a catholicity of 
temper biassing the judgment in favour 
of mercy, which could scarcely have been 
counterfeited This was indeed at all I 
' times the most amiable characteristic of 
Taylor. His verj^ style — like the murmur 
of a deep sea, bathed in the sun — so iichly 
colouied b}’’ an imagination that was 
never disunited from the affections, and 
at the same time so sweetl}" cadenced, so 
full of gentle and varied melodies, reflects 
his character, and not the less so because 
of a certain want of nervousness and con- 
sistency, a certain vagueness and almost 
feebleness which it occasionally displays. 
The arguments on which he based his 

* “ A«? for lolu tlic CTcrcisc of tl)c?r (the Catlio- 
, lies ) religion, supposing tlieir Stnlc acli\ ilics not to be 
dangerous, 1 answer til'll tolcr'ition is either public or 
pmalc, and the exercise of their religion as f'lr as it is 
idolatrous can be tolerated neither \\ a\ not pubhclj , 
Mithout grievous and unsuffcrable scandal CTven to all 
conscientious beholders, not pnv atcl}, without great 
offence to God, declared against all land of idolatry 
though secret Ezcdi vin 7, S, and verse 12, &c., and 
it appears b> the whole chapter, that God was no less 
offended w ith those secret idolatries than with those m 
ubhc, and no less provoked than to bring on and 
asten his judgments on tlie whole land for them also 
{Of true J^eh^on^ S-c ) It is of course open to supposi- 
tion, und not very improbable, that this passage, being 
written after the Restoration, when Catholicism had 
become asenous menace to thehberty of England, ema- 
nated rather from the politician than from the theologian 

3 Chillmgw orth published The Relt^ion of Protestants 
in 1637, one > car before he took orders—w Inch last step 
he had man> scruples about, 

3 Sec. 22 He desires that llicj should be absolutely 
tolerated, unless, indeed, they opcnl> preach sudi doc- 
trines as the non-observ ince ot faith w ith heretics, or 
Uiat a pope can absohe subiects from the oath of 
^ allegiance, or that an heretical pnuce maj be slam bs 
his peoples. 


cause are veiy simple He believed that 
the great majority of theological proposi- 
tions ciinnot be clearly deduced from 
Scripture, and that it is therefore not 
necessary to hold them. The Apostles’ 
Creed he regarded as containing the 
doctrines which can certainly be estab- 
lished, and, therefore, as comprising all 
that are fundamental. All errors on 
questions beyond these do not affect 
salvation, and ought, in consequence, to 
be tolerated. As far, therefore, as he was 
a sceptic, Taydor was a rationalist, and as 
far as he vv^as a rationalist he vv^’as an 
advocate of toleration Unfortunately 
for his reputation, he wrote The Libeity 
of Prophesying in exile, and, to a cerlam 
extent, abandoned its principles when his 
Church regained her ascendent 3 ^^ 

All through tlie period of the Restora- 
tion, the movement of toleration con- 
tinued The v^ast amount of scepticism 
existing in the country caused the govern- 
ing class to look witli comparative in- 
difference upon doctrinal differences, and 
thcgeneial adoption of the principles of 
Bacon and of Descartes, by the ablest 
writers, accelerated the movement, which 
began to appear in the most unexpected 
quarters, “ The expression of that move- 
ment in the Anglican Church is to be 
found m the latitudinarian school, which 
followed closely in the steps of Clnlling- 
wortli. Like the Independents and Pres- 
byterians of the Commonw^ealth, like the 
greater number of the opponents of the 
execution of Serv^etus, the members of 
I this school usually based their advocacy 
of toleiance on the ground of the distinc- 
tion between fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals, and the degree m which 
they restricted or expanded the first 
depended mainly^ on their scepticism. 
Glanvil, who was, perhaps, the most 
uncompromising of these wnteis, having, 

1 On which Colentlge remark*?, I think a little too 

severely “If Jerem> Taj lor had not in effect retracted 
attcr the Restoration, if he had not, as soon as the 
Church had gamed power, most baselj disclaimed and 
dis*avowed the principle of toleration, and apologised 
for the publication bv declaring it to have been a ?Hse 
de currjing pardon for his past liberalism by 

charging, and most probably slandering, himself witli 
the guilt of falsehood treacherj% and hvpocnsj, his 
character as a man would hav c been almost stainless 
{Notes on Ens^h^h Dtzirtcs^ \o\ i p 209) 

2 - 5 *^ , in Quakerism — that stranpre fonn of distorted 
rationalism, which, while proclaiming doctrines abso- 
lutclj subvcrsiv’^e of national independence, and occa- 
sionally producing e?:tra ordinary e\travagances ol 
conduct, mamtamed in the most unequivocal language 
the absolute inefHacncy of mere religious ceremonies, 
the possibihtj of snh alion in an> Church, and th« 
injustice of cv cr> form of persecution. 
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, in his treatise Ofi the Vunity of Uo^Dtciiis- 
tngy preached almost universal scepticism, 
proceeded^ irr consequence to advocate 
almost universal Lolemtion. -He drew up 


Heretics were no longer liable to be 
burnt, , but all through the reign of 
Chailes IL, and during the greater part 

a' catalogue of necessary ai tiefes of belief, end ured ele'ry ?ni nor^fSu^f pe^slSoi^ 
nnln \ ^ scarcely At last, James, irritated by the penal laws 

Ihat nn ntfp^cf ,‘^°otended that oppressed his co-religlonists, deter- 

1 hat no one should be punished for errors mined to proclaim toleration with a high 

that are not fundamental. The effects of hema tu^i- Ur, ,i.m „_i_j 

the tendency were soon manifested in the 

laws, and in 1677 the power of consign- and not at airfrom'any love of toleraTion! 
mg heretics to death was withdrawn may be inferred with considerable cer- 
trom the Church, .tainty from the fact that he had himself 

It appeals, then, that the first stag'e of been one of the most relentless of perse** 
toleration in England was due to the cutors ; but it is not impossible, and, I 
spirit of scepticism- encroaching upon the think, not altogether improbable, that he 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. But what would have accepted a measure of tolera- 


is especially^ worthy of remark is, that the 
rnost illustrious of the advocates of tolera- 

- tion w'^ere men who were earnestly at- 
tached to positive religion, and that the 

'writings in* which they embodied their 
arguments are even now among the 

- classics of the Church. The Rehgion of 
Protestants and The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing are justly regarded as among the 
gieatest glories of Anglicanism, and 
Glanvil, Owen, and Hales are still 
honoured names in theology^. This is 
well worthy of notice when we consider 
the unmixed scepticism of those who 
occupied a corresponding position in 
France ; but there is another circum- 

. stance which greatly heightens the con- 
trast. At the very period' when the 
principle of toleration was first estab- 
lished in England by the union of the 
spirit of scepticism with the spirit of 
Christianity, , the greatest living anti- 
Christian, writer was Hobbes, who ^ was 
perhaps the most unflinching of all the 
supporters of persecution. It was his 
leading doctrine that the civil power, and 
,-the civil power alone, has an absolute 
. right to determine the religion of, the 


tion which relieved the Roman Catholics, 
without embarking in the very hazardous 
enterprise of establishing Catholic ascen- 
dency. The sequel is too well known to 
require repetition. Every educated Eng- 
lishman knows how the great majority 
of the clergy, in spite of the doctrine of 
passive obedience they had taught, and 
of the well-known decision of Taylor that 
even an illegal ordinance should be ac- 
cepted, refused to read the declaration ; 
how their attitude endeared them to the 
people, and accelerated the triumph of 
the Revolution ; how they soon impru- 
dently withdrew from and opposed the 
' movement they had produced ; how upon 
the achievement of the Revolution they 
sank into a condition of almost unequalled 
political depression ; and how the conse- 
quence of that depression was the Tolera- 
tion Act, which, though very irnperfect 
according to our present notions, is justly 
regarded as the Magna Charta of religious 
liberty. TIaose who defended it were of 
the same class as the previous ad\ ocates 
of toleration. Somers and the other 
leading Whigs were members of the 
Anglican Church. Locke was in religion 


nation,^ and that, therefore, any refusal to the avowed disaple of Chilling'worth, and 


acquiesce in ' that religion is essentially 
an act of rebellion. 

But. while the rationalistic spirit had 
thus found a firm footing within the 
Church, it was strongly -opposed and 
generallv overborne by the dogmatic 
spirit vvhich ' was represented by the 
great majority of the clergy, and which 
radiated with especial energy from Ox- 


in politics the highest representative ol 
the principles of Harrington ; and it was 
on the, double ground of the sanctity of 
an honest conviction, and of the danger 
of enlarging the province of the civil 
magistrate, that he defended toleration 
against the theologians of Oxford ' While 
the Toleration Act and the establishment 
of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom 


fotti'" ^^Tayior, as'^we have ^e'en, recoiled of worship to all Protestants, the ^broga- 
befo’re-the^ prevailing intolerance.^ Glanvil tion of tlie censorship established freedom 
sank into considerable discredit, from 

which, however, he in some degree I , opponent was Archdeacon Proast, whose 
by his defence of witchcraft. pamphlets were printed In the University, 
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of discussion- The battle was thus won. 
Intolerance became an exception and an 
anomaly, and it was simply a question of 
time how soon it should be expelled from 
its last entrenchments 

We have seen tliat the spirit of intoler- 
ance was at first equally strong in the 
Church of Rome and in the reformed 
churches, and that its extinction both in 
Catholic and Protestant countries was 
due to the spirit of rationalism. We have 
seen that in both cases the clergy were 
the untiring enemies of this the noblest of 
all the conquests of civilisation, and that 
it was only by a long senes of anti- 
ecclesiastical revolutions that the sword 
was at last wrung from their grasp We 
have seen, too, that while the Church of 
Rome was so constituted that an anti- 
ecclesiastical movement where she ruled 
invariably became anti-Chnstian, the 
flexibility of Protestantism was so great 
that rationalism found free scope for 
action wdthin its pale Discarding more 
and more their dogmatic character, and 
transforming themselves according to the 
exigencies of the age, the churches of the 
Refoimation have in many cases allied 
themsehes with the most daring specula- 
tions, and have in most cases cordially 
coalesced with the spirit of toleration 
When a country which is nominally 
Roman Catholic is ver^^ tolerant, it may 
be infen ed wdth almost absolute certainty 
that the social and intellectual influence 
of the Church is comparatively small , 
but England and America conclusively 
prove that a nation may be very tolerant, 
and at the same time profoundly Pro- 
testant. When in a Roman Catholic 
country the human intellect on the 
highest of subjects pursues its course 
with unshackled energy, the freethinker 
lb immediately severed from the tradi- 
tions, the worship, the moralising in- 
fluences of his Church , but Germany has 
already shown, and England is beginning 
to show, that the boldest speculations 
may be wedded to a Protestant w^orship, 
and may find elements of assimilation m 
/ a Protestant creed. It is this fact which 
is the most propitious omen of the future 
of Protestantism For there is no such 
thing as a theological antiseptic Every 
profound intellectual change the human 
race has } et undergone, has produced at 
least some modification of all departments 
of speculative belief. Much that is 
adapted to one phase of civilisation be- 
comes useless or perniciou$ m anothen 


3 ^ 


The moral element of a religion appeals 
to forms of emotion which are substan- 
tially unchanged by time, but the intel- 
lectual conceptions that are associated 
with it assume their tone and colour from 
the intellectual atmospheie of the age 
Protestantism as a dogmatic system 
makes no converts, but it has showm 
itself capable of blending with and con- 
secrating the prevailing rationalism. 
Compare the senes of doctrines I have 
re\ lewed in the present chapter vvuth the 
habitual teaching of modern divines, and 
the change is sufficiently apparent. All 
those notions concerning the damnation 
of unbaptised intants, or of the heathen, 
or of the heretic, wdiich once acted so 
great a part in the history of Christendom, 
are becoming rapidly unrealised and in- 
operative, where they aie not already 
openly denied Nor has it been otherwise 
with persecution For centuiics the Pro- 
testant clergy preached it as a duty , 
when driven from this position, they al- 
most invariably defended its less atrocious 
forms, disguising it under other names. 
At last this passed away. Only a few 
^ears ago six ladies were exiled from 
Sweden because they had embraced the 
Roman Catholic faith, ^ but a striking 
example soon proved how uncongenial 
were such measures with the Protes- 
tantism of the nineteenth century An 
address drawn up by some of the most 
eminent English opponents of Catho- 
licism, and signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, protested against the act as 
an outrage to the first principles of 
Protestantism, 

The history which I have traced in the 
present chapter natuially leads to some 
reflections on the ultimate consequences 
of the rationalistic method of investiga- 
tion as distinguished from the system of 
coercion The question. What is truth ^ 
has certainly no prospect of obtaining a 
speedy answer , but the question, What 
IS the spirit of truth may be discussed 
with much greater prospect of agreement 
By the spnit of truth, I mean that frame 
ot mind in which men who acknowledge 
their own fallibility, and \v ho desire above 
all things to discover what is true, should 

* Annuairt des Dmx Maudes^ 1858, p 46'? In the 
prcMous year 'in attempt Ind been mncle b> the 
Goxernment to moderate the fierce intolerance of the 
Sucthsh Hu » but the Bill, thoug^h adopted b> 4 he 
Houses of the Middle CHss and ot the Peasants, \\a*^ 
rejected b> those of the Nobles and ot the Clcrgj A 
slight— unfortunately very slight — ipodificalion \va3 
effected jn i860. ♦ 
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adjudicate between confliclingfargumenls. 
As soon as they have distinctly perceived 
that reason, and reason alone, should 
determine their opinions, that they never 
can he legitimately certain of the truth of 
what they have been taught till they have 
both examined its evidence and heard 
what can be said against it, and that an)^ 
influence that introduces a bias of the 
will is necessarily an impediment to en- 
quiry, the whole theory of persecution 
falls at once to the ground. For the 
object of the persecutor is to suppiess 
one portion of the elements of discussion; 
it is to determine the' judgment by an 
influence other than reason ; it is to 
prevent that freedom of enquiry which is 
the sole method we possess of arriving at 
truth. The persecutor ne\ er can be cer- 
tain that he is not persecuting truth 
rather than error, but he may be quite 
certain that he is suppressing the spirit 
of truth. And indeed it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the doctrines I ha\e 
reviewed represent the most skilful, and 
at the same time most successful, con- 
spiracy’ against that spirit that has ever 
existed among mankind. Until the seven- 
teenth century, every mental disposition 
' which philosophy pronounces to be essen- 
tial' to a legitimate research was almost 
uniformly branded as a sin, and a large 
proportion of the most deadly intellectual 
.vices were deliberately'’ inculcated as 
virtues. It was a sin to doubt the 
.opinions that had been instilled in child- 
hood before they had been examined. It 
was a virtue to hold theln with unwaver- 
ing, unreasoning credulity’. It was a sin 
to notice and develop to its full conse- 
quences every objection to those opinions, 
it was a virtue to stifle every’ objection as 
a suggestion of the devil. It was sinful 
to stVdy with equal attention and with an 
indifferent mind the writings on both 
sides, sinful to resolve to follow the light 
of evidence wherever it might lead, sinful 
to remain poised in doubt between con- 
flicting opinions, sinful to give only a 
qualified assent to indecisive arguments, 
sinful even to recognise the moral or 
intellectual excellence of opponents.^ In 
‘a word, there is scarcely a disposition 
that marks the love of abstract truth, and 
j-cel y a rule, which reason teaches as 
essential for its attainment, that theo- 
loe-ians did not for centuries stigmatise 
as offensive to'the Almighty. By destmy- 
ihg every book that could generate dis- 
cussion, by diffusing through every field 


of knowledge a spirit of - boundless 
credulity’, and, above all, by persecuting 
with atrocious cruelty those who differed 
from their opinions, they succeeded for a 
long period in almost arresting the action 
of the European mind, and in persuading 
men that a critical, impartial, and en- 
quiring spirit was the worst form of vice. 
From this frightful condition Europe was 
at last rescued by the intellectual in- 
fluences that produced the Reformation, 
by the teaching of those great philo- 
sophers who clearly laid down the condi- 
tions of enquiry’, and by those bold 
innovators who, with the stake of Bruno 
and Vanini before their eyes, dared to 
challenge directly the doctrines of the 
past. By these means the spirit of philo- 
sophy or of truth became prominent, and 
the spirit of dogmatism, with all its con- 
sequences, was proportionately weakened. 
As long as the latter spirit possessed an 
indisputable ascendency, persecution was 
ruthless, universal, and unquestioned. 
When the former spirit became more 
powerful, the language of anathema grew 
less peremptory. Exceptions and qualifi- 
cations were introduced ; the full mean- 
ing of the words was no longer realised ; 
persecution became languid ; it changed 
its character ; it exhibited itself rather in 
a general tendency than in overt acts ; it 
grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 
Iq one age the persecutor burnt the 
heretic ; in another, he crushed him with 
penal laws ; in a third, he withheld from 
him places of emolument and dignity' , in 
a fourth, he subjected him to tlie excom- 
munication of society. Each stage of 
advancing toleration marks a stage of 
the decline of the spirit of dogmatism 
and of the increase of the spirit of truth. 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in 
carrying the reader with me in the fore- 
going arguments, it will appear plain 
that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
represents a point from which two en- 
tirely different systems diverge. In other 
words, those who reject the doptrine 
cannot pause there. They will mevitably 
be carried on to a series of doctrines, to a 
general conception of religion that is 
radically and fundamentally different 
from the conception of the adherent of 
the’doctrine. I speak, of course, of those 
who hold one or other opinion with realis- 
ing earnestness. Of these it may, I be- 
lieve, be truly said, that according to 
their relation to this doctrine they will 
be divided into different classes, with 
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clifTeient types of character, different stan- 
dards of excellence, different conceptions 
of the whole spirit of theology. The man 
who with realising earnestness believes 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation, will 
habitually place the dogmatic above the 
moral element of religion ; he will justify, 
or at least \ery slightly condemn, pious 
bauds or other immoral acts that support 
his , doctrines , he will judge men mainly 
according to their opinions, and not 
according to their acts , he will lay 
greater stress on those duties that grow 
out of an ecclesiastical system than on 
those which grow out of the moral nature 
of mankind , he will obtain the ceitamly 
that IS necessary to his peace by excluding 
every aigument that is adverse to his 
belief ; and he will above all manifest a 
constant tendency to persecution On the 
other hand, men who have been deeply 
imbued with the spirit of earnest and 
impartial enquiry, will invariably come to 
value such a disposition more than any 
particular doctrines to which it may lead 
them , they will deny the necessity of 
correct opinions , they will place the 
moral far above the dogmatic side of 
their faith ; the}^ will give free scope to 
every criticism that lestncts their belief, 
and they will value men according to 
their acts, and not at all according lo their 
opinions The first of these tendencies is 
essentially Roman Catholic, The second 
is essentially rationalistic. 

It is impossible, I think, to doubt that, 
since Descartes, the higher thought of 
Europe has been tending steadily m this 
second direction, and that sooner or later 
the spirit of truth will 1^6 regarded in Chris- 
tendom, as it was regarded by the philo- 
sophers of ancient Greece, as ihe loftiest 
form of virtue We are indeed still far 
from that point. A love of truth that 
seriously resolves to spate no prejudice 
and accord no favour, that prides itself on 
basing every conclusion on reason or 
conscience, and 5n rejecting everj^ illegiti- 
niate influence, is not common in one sex, 
is still rarer in the other, and is veiy far 
indeed from being the actuating spiiit of 
all who boast most loudly of their free- 
dom fiom prejudice. Still it is to this 
that we are steadily approximating ; and 
there probably never before was a period 
since the triumph of Christianity when 
men were judged so little according to 
their belief, and wdien history, and even 
ecclesiastical history, was \vntten with 
such earnest, such scrupulous impar- 


tiality. In the political sphere the victory 
has almost been achieved In the social 
sphere, although the amalgamation of 
different religious communities is still 
very imperfect, and although a change of , 
religion by one member of a family not 
unfrequently produces a rupture and 
causes avast amount of theMnore petty 
forms of persecution, the improvement 
has been rapid and profound. The fierce 
invectives which Protestant and Catholic 
once interchanged, are now for the most 
pait confined to a small and select circle 
of the moie ardent disciples of either 
creed ; and it is commonly admitted 
among educated men, that those who, 
under the sense of dut}’', and at the cost 
of great mental suffering, have changed 
their religion, ought not to be pronounced 
the most culpable of mankind, even 
though they have rejected the opinions 
of their censor This is at least a vast 
improvement since the time when the 
term “miscreant’^ or misbeliever was fiist 
made a synonym for the most atrocious 
of criminals, and when apostasy was 
unnersally regarded as the worst of 
Climes Already, under the same in- 
fluences, education at the Universities 
has in a great measure lost its old ex- 
clusive character , and members of dif- 
ferent creeds having been admitted wnthin 
their pale, men aie brought in contact 
with representatives of more than one 
class of opinions at a time when they are 
finall}^ deciding what class of opinions 
they will embrace. There cannot, I 
think, be much doubt that the same 
movement must e\en{ually modify pro- 
foundly the earlier stages of education. 

If our private judgment is the sole rule 
by which we should foim our opinions, it 
IS obviously the duty of the educator to 
render that judgment as powerful, and at 
the same time to preserve it as unbiassed, 
as possible. To impose an elaborate 
system of prejudices on the yet un- 
developed mind, and to entwine those 
prejudices with all the most hallowed 
associations of childhood, is most cer- 
tainly contrary to the spirit of the doctrine 
of private judgment A prejudice may 
be true or false , but if private judgment 
is lo decide between opmions, it is, as far 
as that judgment is concerned, necessarily 
an cmI, and especially when it appeals 
strongly to the affections The sole object ‘ 
of man is not to search for truth ; and it 
may be, and undoubtedly^ often is, neces- 
sary for otlier purposes to instil into th« 
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mind of the child ceitaiii opinions, which 
lie will have hercaftef to reconsider. Yet 
still it is manifest that those who appre- 
ciate this doctrine of private judgment as 
1 have described it, will desire Uiat those 
opinions should be few, that they should 
rest as lightly as possible upon the mind, 
and should be separated as far as possible 
from the eternal principles of morality. 

Such seem the general outlines of the 
movement around us. Unhappily it Is 
impossible to contemplate it without feel- 
■ing that the Protestantism of Chilling- 
worth is much less a reality to be grasped 
than an ideal to which, at least in our 
age, ’ we can most imperfectly approxi- 
mate, The overwhelming majority of 
the human race necessarily accept their 
opinions from authority. Whether they 
do so avowedly, like the Catholics, or 
unconsciously, like most Protestants, is 
immaterial. They have neither time nor 
opportunity to examine for themselves. 
They are taught certain doctrines on 
disputed questions as if they were un- 
questionable truths, when they are in- 
capable of judging, and every influence 
is employed to deepen the impression. 
.This is the true origin of their belief. 
Not until long years of mental conflict 
have passed can they obtain the inestim- 
able boon of an assured and untrammelled 
mind. The fable of the ancient^ is still 
true. The woman even now sits at the 
portal of life, presenting a cup to all who 
enter in which diffuses through every 
vein a poison that will cling to them for 
ever. . The judgment may pierce the 
clouds of prejudice. In the moments of 
her strength she may even rejoice and 
triumplrinher liberty, yet the conceptions 
of childhood will long remain latent in 
the mind, to reappear in every hour of 
weakness, when the tension of the reason 
is relaxed, and when the power of old 
associations is supreme.® It is not sur- 


Cebes. " . 

2 Ihis very painful recurrence, wnidi occupies such 
an important place in all religious biographies, seems 
to be attached' to an extremely remarkable and obs^re^ 
department of mental phenomena which has only been 
investigated with earnestness Withm the last few >ears, 
and which is termed by psychologists ’‘latent con- 
sciousness/* and by physiologists ‘‘^conscious cere^ 
bration"' or tlie “reflex action, of the brmn. ihat 
certain facts remain so hidden in the mind, that it is 
only by a strong act of volition they can be recalled to 
recollection, is a fact of- daily, experience ; but it is 
now fully established that a multitude of e\ents which 
Sr^so completely forgotten that no effort of will can 
revive S; and thit their statement calls up no 

reminiscence, may nevertheless be. so to |P^, jm- 

in the memorv, and may be reproaucw wiui 
Sense certain physical conditions. 


prising that very few should possess the 
courage and the perseverance to en- 
counter the mental ^ struggle. The im- 
mense majority either never examine the 


This Is especially the result of some diseases. Thus. 

, Uiereis a case on record of an ignorant woman 
repeating, m a delirium, certain words which were 
recognised as Hebrew and Chaldaic. When she 
returned to consciousness she knew nothing of these 
1 ^ notion of their meaning ; and being 
told that they were Hebrew and Chaldaic, she could 
recollect no possible way m which she could have 
acquired them. A searching investigation into her 
antecedents was instituted ; and it was found that 
when a girl she had been servant to a clergyman who 
was accustomed to walk up and down his passage 
reading those languages Ihe words were hidden in 
the mind, were reproduced by disease, and were for- 
gotten when the disease had passed (Carpenter, 
Htnnan Physio p 8o8 ) It is said that a momen- 
tary review of numbers of long-forg’otten incidents of 
life IS the last phenomenon of consciousness before the 
insensibility that precedes drowning But not only arc 
facts retained In the memory of which we are uncon- 
scious, the mind itself is also perpetually acting — pursu- 
ing trams of thought automatically, of which we hate 
no consciousness Thus It has been often observed, 
that a subject which at night appears tangled and 
confused, acquires a perfect clearness and arrangement 
during sleep Thus the schoolboy knows that verses 
learnt byhe^rt just before sleep are retained with much 
greater facility than those which are learnt at any 
other time , thus, in the course of recollection, two 
facts will often nsein succession which appear to ha\e 
no connection whatever, but a careful investigation 
will prove that there is some forgotten link of assoaa- 
tiort which the mmd had pursued, but of which we are 
entirely unconscious It is in connection with these 
facts that Ave should view that reappearance of opinions, 
modes of thought, and emotions belonging to a former 
stage of our intellectual history, that is often the result 
of the automatical action of the mind A\lien volition is 
altogether suspended It is espedally common (or, at 
least, especially manifest) in languor, in disease, and, 
above all, in sleep M. Maury, Avho has investigated 
the subject with his usual great abilit>% has shown that 
m sleep hy persesthesla of the memory is very common , 
that not only facts, but processes of thought that 
belong altogether to the past, are reproduced, and 
that a frequent dreamer will often be Drought under' 
the influence of vices in which he had once indulged, 
but by which m his waking hours ho is rarely or never 
overcome There can be little doubt that when we are 
actively reasoning this automatic action of the mind 
still continues, but the ideas and trams of thought that 
are thus produced are so combined and transformed by 
the reason, that we are unconsaous of their existence 
They exist, nevertheless, and form (or greatly contri- 
bute to) our mental bias It is impossible to review 
this most suggestive subject without suspecting that 
the sa>ing, “habit is a second nature,” represents more 
than a metaphor, that the reason is much more dosely 
connected with the will than is generally imagined ; 
and that the ongin of most of those opinions we attri- 
bute to pure reasoning. Is more composite than we 
suppose. This important subject was first incidentally 
pointed out by Leibnitz. After his time, it seems, 
except In as far as it was connected with the animism 
of Stahl, to have been almost unnoticed till very 
recently. Sir W. Hamilton (in his Essaj^s) has treated 
it from a psychologic^, and Drs. Laycock (.E/ie Bratn 
and the Mmdj and (Carpenter (Human Phystfogy, 

PP 799-8191) from a medical, point of view Mr »torcll, 

iolloi^gm the steps of Stahl, has availed himself of 
It {Menial Philosoph) to explain the laivs of genera- 
tion, ascribing the formation of the foetus to the uncon- 
srious action of the soul; and M. Maury 
et les RC^es) has shown its connection w \ih the 
meVa of sleep See. too, De Quincey's Opnim-E^r, 

PP 259-261, ed 1864; Tissot, i>urla Vte, ana baisset, 
EAmetila Vie. 
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opinions they have inherited, or examine 
them so completely under the dominating 
influence of the prejudice of education, 
that whatever may have been the doc- 
trines they have been taught, they con- 
clude that they are so unquestionably 
true, that nothing but a judicial blindness 
can cause their rejection. Of the few 
who have obtained a glimpse of higher 
things, a large propoi tion cannot endure 
a conflict to which old associations and, 
above all, the old doctrine of the guilt of 
etror, lend such a peculiar bitterness, 
they stifle the voice of reason, they turn 
away ftom the path of knowdedge, they 
pui chase peace at the expense of tiuth 
This is, indeed, in our day, the most 
fatal of all the obstacles to enquir)*. It 
was not till the, old world had been re- 
duced to chaos that the Divine voice said, 
“ Let there be light*’; and m the order 
of knowledge, as m the order of nature, 
dissolution must commonly precede for- 
mation. There is a period in the history 
of the enquirer when old opinions have 
been shaken or destroyed, and new 
opinions have not yet been formed, a 
period of doubt, of terror, and of dark- 
ness, when the voice of the dogmatist 
lias not lost its power, and tlie phantoms 
of the past still hover over the mind, a 
period when every landmark is lost to 
Sight, and every star is veiled, and the 
soul seems drifting helpless and rudder- 
less before the destrO}ing blast. It is in 
this season of transition that the tempta- 
tions to stifle reason possess a fearful 
power. It is when contrasting the tran- 
quillity of past assurance with the feverish 
paroxysms that accompany enquiry, that 
the mind is most likely to abandon the 
path of truth. It is so much easier to 


assume than to prove , it is so much less 
painful to believe than to doubt ; Iheic is 
such a chcinii in the repose of prejudice, 
when no discordant voice jais upon the 
harmony of belief ; theic is such a thul- 
ling pang when cherished dreams are 
scattered, and old creeds abandoned, that 
It IS not surprising that men should close 
their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence 
the tenacity exhibited by s} stems that 
have long since been disprov^cd. Hence 
the oscillation and timidity tliat charac- 
terise the reseat ch of most, and the 
indifference to truth and the worship of 
expcdienc}'' that cloud the fair promise of 
not a few. 

In oui age these struggles are diffused 
over a very wide circle, and are felt by 
men of many giades of intellect This 
fact, hovvev^er, while it accounts for the 
perturbation and instability that charac- 
terise a large portion of contemporaiy 
hteiature, should materially lighten the 
burden of each individual enquirer The 
great majority of the ablest intellects of 
the century have preceded him, and their 
genius irradiates the path The hands 
of manv sympathisers are extended to 
assist him The disintegration around 
him will facilitate his course He who, 
believing that the search for truth can 
never he oflensive to the God of truth, 
pursues his way vvnth an unswerving 
energy, may not unreasonably hope that 
he may assist others in their struggle 
towards the light, and may in some small 
degree contribute to that consummation 
when the professed belief shall have been 
adjusted to the requirements of the age, 
when the old tyranny shall have been 
broken, and the anarchy of transition 
shall have passed aw^ay. 





Chapter V, 

The secularisation of politics 


The evidence 1 have collected in the 
preceding- chapters will be sufficient to 
exhibit the nature of the rationalistic 
movement, and also the process by which 
it has been developed. To establish the 
first, I have reviewed a long series of 
theological conceptions which the move- 
ment. has weakened or transformed. To 
establish the second, I have shown that 
the most important changes were much 
less the results of direct controversy than 
of the attraction of the prevailing modes 
of thought, which themselves represented 
the convergence of a great %ariety of 
theological influences. In the remainder 
of this work, I propose to trace more 
fully than I have yet had occasion to do, 
the relations of the rationalistic move- 
ment to the political and economical 
history of Europe, or, in other words, to 
show on the one hand how the theological 
development has modified political and 
economical _ theories , and, on the other 
hand, how the tendencies produced by 
these have reacted upon theology. 

But, before entering upon this field, it 
will perhaps not^be altogether unneces- 
sary to remind the reader once more of 
the main principle upon which the rele- 
vance of this species of narrative depends. 
It is that the speculative opinions which 
are embraced by any large body of men 
are accepted, no.t on account of the argu- 
ments upon which they rest, but on 
• account of a predisposition to receive 
them. This predisposition depends with 
many persons entirely upon the circum- 
stances of their position, that is to say, 
'upon the associations of childhood, friend- 
*’ship, or interest, and is of such a nature 
as altogether to dispense witli arguments. 

~ With otliers, it depends chiefly upon the 
character of their minds, which' Induces 
them to embrace one class of arguments 
'rather than another. ' This intellectual 
character, again, - results parUy frorn 
.natural and innate, pecuharflies, and 
partly from, the totality of influences 
that act upon the mind. For the 
mind of man is no inert receptacle of 


knowledge, but absorbs and incorporates 
into its own constitution the ideas which 
it receives. In a healthy condition, in- 
creased knowledge implies an increased 
mental capacity, and each peculiar de- 
partment of study not merely comprises a 
peduliar kind of information, but also 
produces a peculiar ply and tendency of 
judgment. All minds are more or less 
governed by what chemists term the laws 
of elective affinity. Like naturally tends 
to like. The predominating passion of 
every man colours the whole tram of his 
reasoning, and in every subject he 
examines he instinctively turns to that 
aspect which is most congruous to his 
favourite pursuit. 

If this be so, we should naturally ex- 
pect that politics, which occupy so large 
a place in the minds of men, should at all 
times have exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on the tone of thought from 
which theplogical opinions arise, and 
that a general tendency to restrict the 
province of theology should have resulted 
in a secularisation of phhtics. In the 
present chapter, I shall examine the 
stages of that secularisation and the 
minor changes that are connected with 
it. The subj’ect will naturally divide 
itself into two paits. We shall first see 
how theological interests gradually ceased 
to be a main object of political combina- 
tions ; and afterwards, _ how, by the le- 
pudlation of the divine right of kings and 
the assertion of the social contract, the 
basis of authorit}'- was secularised. 

If we take a broad view of the course 
of history, and examine the relations of 
great bodies of men, we find that religion 
and patriotism are the chief moral in- 
fluences to which they have been subject, 
and that the separate modifications and 
mutual interaction of ^ these two agents 
may almost be said to constitute 
the moral history of mankind. For 
some centuries before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, patriotism \vas in 
most countries the presiding moral prin- 
^ciple, and religion occupied an entirely 
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subordinate position. Almost all those 
examples of lieroic self-sacrifice, of pas- 
sionate devotion to an unselfish aim, 
which antiquity affords, were produced 
by the spirit or patnolism, Decius and 
Regulus, Leonidas and Harmodius, are 
the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs ^ 
Nor was it only in the great crises of 
national history that this spirit was 
evoked. The pride of patriotism, the 
sense of dignity which it inspires, the 
close bond of sympathy produced by a 
common aim, ihc energy and elasticity of 
character which are the parents of great 
enterprises, were manifested habitually 
in the leading nations of antiquity. The 
spirit of patriotism pervaded all classes. 
It formed a distinct type of character, 
and was the origin both of many virtues 
and of many vices. 

If we attempt to estimate the moral 
condition of such a phase of society, we 
must m some respects place it extremely 
high. Patriotism has always proved the 
best cordial of humanity, and all the 
sterner and more robust virtues were 
matured to the highest degree by its 
power. No other influence diffuses abroad 
so much of that steady fortitude which is 
equally removed from languor and timidity 
on the one hand, and from feverish and 
morbid excitement upon the othei. In 
nations that have been long pei\aded by 
a strong and continuous political life, the 
pulse beats high and steadily, habits of 
self-reliance are formed which enable men 
to confront danger with a calm intre- 
pidity, and to retain a certain sobriety of 
temperament amid the most trying vicis- 
situdes. A capacity for united action, for 
self-sacrifice, for long and persevering 
exertion, becomes general A high, 
though sometimes rather capricious, 
standard of honour is formed, and a stern 
simplicity of habits encouraged. It is 
probable that in the best days of the old 
classic republics the passions of men were 
as habitually under contiol, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of 
heroism as fiequent and as grand, as in 
the noblest periods of subsequent histor}% 
Never did men pass through life with a 
more majestic dignity, or meet death- 
with a more unfaltering calm The full 

* It orllu of notice, til'll the first development 
of / sculpture, winch in almo'^t all other rntjons was 
rche^cus, 111 Ivome appears to h'X\c been pilnotic — the 
objects of represent ntion bcingr not the grods, but the 
true nation'll ideals the heroes of Rome (See O 
Jlfanue/ d‘Arch<^pl(*^ic, \o] i pp 351-252; 


sublimity of the old classic type has ne\er 
been reproduced in its perfection, but the 
spirit that formed it has often breathed 
over the feverish struggles of modem life, 
and has infused into society a heroism 
and a fortitude that have proved the in- 
variable precursors rof regeneration. 

All this was produced among nations 
that were notonousl}’' deficient in religious 
feeling, and had, indeed, degraded their 
religion into a meie function of the State. 
The disinterested enthusiasm of patriotism 
had periaded and animated them, and 
had called into habitual action many of 
the noblest moial capacities of mankind. 

To this picture there is, however, a 
melancholy reverse. If the Roman civili- 
sation exhibited to a v^eiy high degree the 
sterner virtues, it was pre-eminently 
deficient in the gentler ones The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed Sufiei- 
ing and weakness met with little sym- 
pathy or assistance The slave, the 
captive, the sick, the helpless, were 
treated with cold indifference, or with 
merciless ferocity The hospital and the 
refuge foi the afflicted were unknown 
The spectacle of suffering and of death 
was the luxury of all classes An almost 
absolute destruction of the finer sensi- 
bilities was the consequence of the 
universal worship of force. The existence 
of the gods was, indeed, recognised, but 
the ideafs of excellence were not sought 
on the heights of Olympus, but m the 
annals of Roman prowess There was 
little sense of the superhuman, no con- 
ception of sin, no desire to rise above the 
things of earth ; pride was deemed the 
greatest of virtues, and humilit}’’ the most 
contemptible of weaknesses The welfare 
of the State being the highest object of 
unselfish devotion, virtue and vice w^ere 
often measured by that standard, and the 
individual was habitually sacrificed to the 
community. 

But perhaps the greatest vice of the 
old form of patriotism w^as the narrowness 
of sympathy wdiich it produced Outside 
the circle of their ow n nation all men 
were regarded with contempt and indif- 
feience, if not with absolute hostility. 
Conquest w^as the one recognised form of 
national progress, and the interests of 
nations were, therefore, regarded as 
directly opposed. The intensity with 
which a man loved his country w^as a 
measure of the hatred wdiich lie bore to 
those who w^eie walhout^it. The en- 
thusiasm wfiiich produced the noblest 
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virtue‘5 in a narrow circle was the direct 
and powerful cause of the strongest inter- 
national antipathies. 

In Judaea the religious system occupied 
a more prominent position than among 
thc^ Greeks or Romans, but it had been 
indissolubly connected with national in- 
terests, and the attachment to it was in 
reality^ only a form and aspect of 
patriotism. Whatever opinion may be 
held as to whether a future life was in- 
tended to be among the elements of the 
Levitical re\ elation, iheie can be no 
question that the primary incentives 
which that revelation oiffered were of a 
patriotic order. The devotion of the 
people to their religious sjstem was to be 
the measure of their national prosperity. 
When their faith burnt with a strong and 
unsullied flame, every enemy succumbed 
beneath their arms; but whenever idolatry 
had corrupted their devotions, a hostile 
army encircled Mount Moriah. All the 
traditions of their religion were identified 
with splendid national liiumphs. The res- j 
cue from, Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, 
and the massacre of its inhabitants, the 
epploits of the inspired warriors who had 
broken the chains of a foreign master, the 
destruction of the hosts of the Assyrian, 
were all legends interweaving in the 
Jewish mind the association of the Churcli 
and of the State. The spirit of sect, or 
an attachment not to abstract principles, 
but to a definite and organised ecclesi- 
astical institution, is a spirit essentially 
similar to patriotism, but Js directed to a 
different object, and is therefore, in most 
cases, hostile to it. In Judaea the spirit 
of patriotism and the spirit, of sect were 
united ; each intensified the other, and 
the exclusive intolerance which is the 
result of each existed with double viru- 


lence. 

Such was the condition of the Pagan 
and Jewish world when the sublime 
doctrine. oP universal brotherhood was 
preached to mankind. _ After eighteen 
hundred years rnen are only beginning to 
realise it, and at the time, when it was 
first proclaimed it was diametrically op- 
posed to the most cheiished prejudices of 


the age. , ^ . 

In.Judaja the spirit of an exclusive 
patriotism not only pervaded the national 
mind, but was also at this period an 
intensely active moral principle. - In the 
Roman Empire patriotism was little move 
than an intellectual conception^ society 
was in a condition of moral dissolution, 


and disinterested enthusiasm was ex- 
^emely rare. The fortunes of The infant 
Church were, probably, in, no slight 
measure determined by these circum- 
stances. In Judaea it was rejected with 
indignant scorn. In the Roman Empire 
it'obtained a marvellous triumph, but it 
triumphed^ only by transforming itself 
under the Influence of the spirit "of sect. 
The passion for the visible and material 
which in that age it was impossible to 
escape — which encrusted the teachings of 
the Church with an elaborate and super- 
stitious ritualism, designed to appeal to 
and enthral the senses, and converted its 
simple moral principles into a complicated 
creed — acted with equal force upon its 
government, and transformed it into a 
highly centralised monarchy, pervaded by 
I a spirit of exclusiveness very similar to 
I that which had animated the old Roman 
republic. The spirit of sect was, indeed, 
far stronger and more virulent than the 
most envenomed spirit of nationality. 
The ancient patriot regarded nations that 
were beyond his border with indifference, 
or with a spirit of rivalry ; but the priest 
declared everyone whorejected his opinions 
to be a criminal. 

From this period for many centuries 
Catholicism, , considered as an eccle- 
siastical organisation, was the undisputed 
mistress of Europe ; national feelings 
scarcely ever came Into collision with its 
interests, and the wliole current of affairs 
was directed by theology. Wlien, how- 
ever, the first breathings of the spirit of 
Rationalism were felt in Europe, when, 
under the influence of that spirit, dog- 
matic Interests began to Avane, and their 
paramount importance to be questioned, 
a new .tendency was manifested. The 
interests of the Church were subordinated 
to those of the State. Theology was 
banished from department after depart- 
ment of politics, until the whole system 
of government was secularised 

The period in which political affairs 
were most completely governed by theo- 
logical considerations was unquestion- 
ably the age of the Crusades It was no 
political anxiety about the ^ balance of 
power, but an intense religious enthu- 
siasm, that impelled the inhabitants oi 
Christendom towards the city which was 
at once the cradle and the symbol of their 
faith. All interests were then absorbed, 
all -classes were governed, all passions 
subdued or coloured, by religious fervour. 
National animosities that had raged for 
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cen tunes were pacified by Its power The 
intri|^ues of statesmen and the jealousies 
of kings disappeared beneath its influ- 
ence. Nearly two millions of lives are 
said to have been sacrificed in the 
cause Neglected governments, exhausted 
finances, depopulated countries were 
cheerfully accepted as the price of suc- 
cess No wars the world had evei before 
seen were so popular as these, which 
were at the same time the most disastrous 
and the most unselfish. 

Long before the Reformation, such 
wars as the Crusades had become im- 
possible, and the relative prominence of 
secular policy had materially increased 
This was in part the result of the better 
organisation of the civil go\ eminent, 
which rendered unnecessary some of the 
services the Church had previously ren- 
dered to the community Thus, when 
the general tolerance of private wars had 
produced a condition of anarchy that 
rendered all the relations of life insecure, 

' the Church interposed and proclaimed in 
the eleventh centurj’^ the “Truce of God,” 
which was the first effective barrier to the 
lawlessness of the barons Her bishops 
became the arbitrators of every quarrel, 
and succeeded in a great measuie in 
calming the ferocity of the age But 
when -this object was m part attained, 
and when the regal power was ^ con- 
solidated, the Truce of God, in spite of 
many .attempts to revive it,* fell rapidly 
into desuetude, and the preservation of 
tianquilJity passed from the ecclesiastical 
to the civil government This is but a 
single example of a process that was con- 
tinually going on during the latter half 
of the middle ages. The Church had 
formerly exercised nearly every function 
of the civil government, on account of 
the inefficiency of the lay governors, and 
every ‘development of secular administra- 
tion, while It relieved the ecclesiastics of 
a duty, deprived them of a source of 
power. 

- But, besides the diminution of influence 
that resulted from tins cause, the Church 
for many centuries found a strenuous 
antagonist in the regal power The 
famous histor}^ of the investitures, and 
the equally remarkable, though less 
famous, ordinance by which m 1319 all 
bishops w^ere expelled from the Parlia- 

’ It was confirmed ns part of tlie ^cncnl Ha\ of the 
Church by Alexander 111 in 1179- ^ See Ducclhcr, 
des Classes Lah)ucxisc^ cn Ftnnce% pp S7-S9, 127, 128 


inent of Paris, are striking examples of 
the energy with which the conflict was 
sustained Its issue depended mainly on 
the superstition of the people^ In a pro- 
foundly superstitious age neither skill nor 
resolution could resist the effects of an 
excommunication or an Interdict, and the 
most illustrious monarchs of the middle 
ages succumbed beneath their powder. 
But some time before the Refoimation 
their terror w^as in a great measure des- 
troyed. The rapid grow^th of the indus- 
trial classes, which were at all times 
separated from theological tendencies, the 
revival of a spirit of bold and unshackled 
enquir}^ and the discredit that had fallen 
upon the thurch on account of the rival 
popes, and of the corruption of the 
monasteries, w^ere the chief causes of the 
emancipation The Reformation w’^as only 
possible when the old superstitions had 
been enfeebled by the spirit of doubt, ^ 
and diluted by the admixture of secular 
interests Kings then availed themselves 
gladly of the opportunity of thiowdng off 
the lestraints of the Papacy. Patriots 
rebelled against the supremacy of a 
foreign power The lay classes wel- 
comed a change by wdiich the pressure of 
the clergy was lightened. 

A comparison of the religious wars 
produced by the Reformation with the 
Crusades shows clearly the great change 
that had passed over the spirit of Europe 
The Crusades had been purely religious. 
Tliey represented solely the enthusiasm of 
tlie people for dogmatic interests, and 
they were maintained for more than two 
centuries by an effort of unexampled self- 
sacrifice, In the religious w^ars, on the 
other hand, the secular and ecclesiastical 
elements were very evenly balanced The 
object sought was political pow’er, but 
difference of religious belief formed the 
lines of demarcation separating the hostile 
coalitions, and cicalcd the enthusiasm by 
wdiich the struggle was maintained The 
spirit of the theologian w^as sufficiently 
powerful to inundate Europe with blood, 
but only wdien united with the ambition 
of the politician. Yet dogmatic agree- 
ment slill formed the principle of alliance, 
and all co-operalion with heietics w^as 
deemed a sm 

This phase of opinions continued for 
rnoie than a century after the Reforma- 
tion. It passed aw^ay under (he pressure 
of advancing civilisation, but not before 
the ministry of Richelieu , for although 
Francis I. had made an alliance with the 
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Turks/ and a few other sovereigns Jiad i 
exhibited a' similar indifference to llie 
prevailing distinctions, their policy was i 
rarely successful. Eveii at the last, the 
change was only effected with consider- 
able difficulty, and Italy, Spain, Germany, 
and the, Netherlands swarmed with writ- 
ings denouncing the alliance of the 
French with the Swedes as little short of 
an apostasy from Christianity. A book 
entitled Mars Gallicus, and published 
in 1635, under the pseudonym of Alex- 
ander Patricius Armacanus, was especially 
singled out as the most conclusive demon- 
stration of the sinfulness of alliances with 
heretics, and it marks the first dawn of 
the reputation of one who was destined 
' to exercise a deep, and lasting influence 
over the fortunes of the Church. It was 
written byjansenius, who owed to it his 
promotion to the bishopric of Ypres^ 
.But the genius of Richelieu, seconded by 
the intellectual influences of the age, pre- 
\ ailed over every difficulty ; and the 
Peace of Westphalia is justly regarded as 
closing the era of religious wars. The 
inv'asion of Holland by Louis ^XIV. 
was near becoming one, and religious 
fanaticism" has more than once lent its 
aid to other modern struggles / but wars 
like those which once distracted Europe 
have become almost impossible. Arnong 
all the elements of affinity and repulsion 
that regulate'the combinations of nations, 
dogmatic interests, which were once 
supreme, can scarcely be said to exist. 
Among all the possible dangers that cloud 
'the horizon, none appears more impro- 
bable than a coalition formed upon the 
principle of a common belief, and designed 
to extend the sphere of its influence, bucn 
coalitions were once the most serious 
occupations of statesmen/ They now exist 
only in the speculations' of the expounders 

this way that, in the course of 
a few centuries, the foreign ^ 

' civilised nations was completely and 
. finally secularised. Wa^ that were once 

’ reo-arded as simple duties became abs 
lately impossible. Alliances that' were 
once deemed atrocious sms became 
' habitual and unchallenged. That which 
" l ad lonAeen the centre around which 
all othe? interests revolved, receded and 

i,ovts XI y ’ 


disappeared, and a profound change in 
(he actions of mankind indicated a pro- 
found change in their belief. 

I have already noticed the decline of 
that religious persecution, which was long 
the chief sign and measure of eccle- 
siastical influence over the internal policy 
of nations. There is, however, one aspect 
of the Inquisition which. I have not re- 
ferred to, for it belongs to the subject of 
the present chapter — I mean its frequent 
hostility to the civil power. 

- Before the thirteenth century, the cog- 
nisance of heres}^ was divided between 
the bishop and the civil magistrate. The 
Church proclaimed that it was a crime 
more deadly than any civil offence, and 
that it should be punished according to 
its enormity ; the bishop accused the 
heretic, and the magistrate tried and con- 
demned him. During the earlier part of 
the middle ages, this arrangement, which 
had been that of the Theodosian Code, 
was accepted without difficulty. The civil 
government was then very submissive, 
and heretics almost unlniown, the few 
cases that appeared being usually re- 
solved into magic. When, however, at 
the close of the twelfth century, a spirit 
of rebellion against the Church had been 
'widely diffuse'd, the Popes perceived that 
some more energetic system was required, 
and among the measures that were de- 
vised, the principal was the Inquisition, 
which was intended not merely to suppress 
heresy, but also to^ enlarge the circle ol 

ecclesiastical jurisdiction. , . 

This' new trIbunaP was placed in uie 
hands of the two religious orders ot bt. 
Dominic and St. Francis, and its rs 
object was to monopolise the Inals ot 
cases of heresy. The bishop of 
hkd a certain position 
bunal, but it was generally little mom 
than honorary, and was entirel)^ su > 
ordinate to that of the chief 
The civil government was only repre 
Jented “Assessor,” and by some 

minor officers appointed by the Inquisitor 
himself and its function was meycly to 
execute those whom the ecclesiastics ha 
SSemned. A third of confi^c^cd 
ffoods was bestowed upon 
where tlie trial took place, "^Inch m >ts 
turn was to be'ar the 

finement of the prisoners. To cron n 

I The relations of 

nbicb 1 have closely folloucd 
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the society was centralised by the appoint- 
ment of an Inquisitoi-Geneial at Rome, 
with whom all the branches of the tri- 
bunal weie to be in constant communica- 
tion. ’ 

It is obvious that this organisation, In 
addition to Its religious importance, had 
a \ery great political Importance. It 
transfer! ed to ecclesiastics a branch of 
jurisdiction which had alwa)^s been re- 
gaided as belonging to the civil power, 
and it introduced into every country 
where it was acknowledged a corporation 
of ext raoi di nary powers entirely dependent 
on a foreign potentate. The Inquisitors 
earl} found a powerful, though somewhat 
encroaching, friend In the Emperor 
Frederick II., who in 1224 Issued four 
edicts at Padua, in which he declared 
himself their protector, commanded that 
all obstinate heretics should be burnt, and 
all penitent heretics imprisoned for life, 
and delegated the in\estigation of the 
crime to the ecclesiastics, though the 
power of pronouncing the condemnation 
was reserved to the secular judge In 
the first half of the thirteenth century 
the new tribunal was intioduced into 
Lombardy, the Marshes, Romagna, Tus- 
cany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
some of the cities of France and Germany. 
In Naples, however, the hostility of the 
king to the pope, and the spirit of the 
people, resisted it In Venice, too, the 
magi^tiates long refused to admit it, and 
heietics were burnt on the designation of 
-the bishop, and by sentence of the Doge, 
and of the majority of the Supreme 
Council, until 12S9, \\ hen the government 
yielded, ^and the Inquisition was intro- 
duced, though with some slight restric- 
tions favourable to the civil power ^ In 
Spain, owing to the combination of a 
^ory strong Catholic and*a very strong 
national feeling, it assumed a somewhat 
peculiar form. There, as elsewhere, it 
was ah essentially ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, created, extended, and modified 
under the express sanction of the Pope, 
but .the Inquisitor-General and the Chief 
Council were appointed ^by the sovereign, 
subject to the papal confirmation , and 
the famous prosecution of Antonio Peiez, 
which resulted in the destruction of the 
liberties of Arragon, furnishes an example, 
though perhaps a solitary one, of its^ em- 
ployment meiclyas a political tool.® At 

s-irpi, pp 48-57 (td 1639) 

-Tins cunoub episode liis been lately ^n'^ estigntcd 

M . Ml an intcrciiting' work called Antonio 


first its jurisdiction was confined to the 
land, and many sailors of diflerent reli- 
gions had enrolled themselves m the 
Spanish navy , but in 1571 Sixtus V., at 
the request of Philip 11 ., appointed a 
special Inquisitor to preside over the 
navy,^ who speedily restored Its ortho- 
doxy. By Spanish influence the tribunal 
was extended to the Netherlands, to the 
New World, to Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Malta, 

It IS said in the legend of St, Dominic 
that his mother, when in the season of 
childbirth, dreamed that a dog was about 
to issue from her womb, bearing a lighted 
torch that would kindle the whole world , 
and certainly the success of the Inquisi- 
tion well-nigh fulfilled the portent ® For 
two or three centuries its extension was 
the main object of the papal policy ; it 
was what the stiuggle of the investitures 
had been in the preceding age, the chief 
form which the spirit of ecclesiastical 
encroachment assumed ; and during this 
long period there was probably not a 
single pope who did not expressly eulogise 
it But although there can be no doubt 
that a powerful blow was thus given to 
heresy, it ir\^y well be questioned whether 
the papal policy was not, on the whole, 
short-sighted, for the Inquisition probably 
contributed largely to the ultimate secu- 
laiisation of politics Before its institu- 
tion no one doubted that the investigation 
and punishment of heresy formed one of 
the first duties of the civil government, 
but by the Inquisition the two things 
were slightly separated The cognisance 
of heresy was m a measure withdrawn 
from the lay rulers, and, by a curious 
inversion, that very doctrine of the reli- 
gious incapacity of the latter, which was 
afterwards urged in favour of tolerance, 
was at this time uiged in favour of the 
Inquisition 3 Nor was the new tribunal 

Perez One of tbe accusations brought agfamst Perez 
\%as, that he had in a momentof passion exclaimed, that 
“if God the Father had ventured to sa> to him vhat 
the kinff had said, he would ha\c cut his nose off/’ 
vhich the Inquisitors said “partook of the lieresj of 
the Anthropomorphites and or the Vaudois, who main- 
tain that the leather has bodily parts ” 

* Paramo, T>e On^nc Inguisitionts, pp 224-226 
This w as perhaps^ one of the minor causes ot the 
decline of the Spanish na\y. 

^ Tlie Inquisition was not, it is true, organised till 
after his death, but St Dominic was the chief rcM\er 
of persecution His Order represented tlie principle, 
and the Inquisition was, almost as a matter of course, 
placed mainlj m its hands 

3 The following passage from Sarpi is very instruo 
ti\e “Altrc ^oTtc h santi Vcscom nmna cosa piii 
prcdicavano e raccommanda\ano A preucipi che la 
cura della rchgnone Di nmna cosa pin h ammomvano 
c modcstameute rcprcndcNano che del trascurarla * ed 
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nlpnf^ civil' jrovern- countiies, now 

opposed to Italy, it excited 


however, but especiall}'^ in 
intense hostility. 


it. Its verv institution was an encroarh- ^ ^ hostility. When 

menton the juiisdictionof themainstrato force it upon the 

and . here Jro cons.alif ^nsTod'S eK:' 

authority. Wher- from the undertaking. 


GV6r it was aclcnowJcdgj'Gci it was the 
undisputed judge of heresy and of a large 
section of ecclesiastical offences, and one 
of these latter — the employrnent bypriests 
of the confessional for the purpose of 
seducing the penitents — occupied a verv 


general^ an insurrection 
even Spanish zedl recoiled 

. p T , . north and 

centre of Italy writhed fiercely under the 
yoke. Terrific riots arising from this 
cause almost threatened the destruction 
of Milan in 1242, and of Parma m 1279, 
and minor disturbances took ' 
many other towns.' 


place in 

fh„,7h office will, a religious at.iac- 


though by no means always, regarded as 
within its province, but 'the magistrates 
sometimes refused to execute its sen 
tences. Usury was said by the ecclesi- 
astics to be an ecclesiastical offence, but 
the legislators refused to allow the 
Inquisition to try it.^ Perjury, bigam}--, 
aiid^ several other crimes gave rise to 
similar conflicts. 

While the province of persecution was 


tion — although they had granted the 
same indulgences to its officers as had 
formerly been granted to the Crusaders, 
and an indulgence of three 5'ears to all 
who, not being Inquisitors, assisted in 
bringing a heretic to condemnation — 
although, too, the sentence of excom- 
piunication was launched against all who 
impeded the Inquisitors in the discharge 
of their office — the opposition of the 


thus in some degree separated from the Italians was for centuries unextinguished 


civil government, the extreme violence 
of the tribunal to which it had fallen 
aroused a very general popular indigna- 
tion. Spain, it is true, was in this respect 
an exception. -In that country the In- 
quisition vvi-as always cherished as the 
special expression of the national religion, 
and the burning of Jevv's and heretics was 
soon regarded in a double light, as a 
religious ceremony and also as a pageant 
or public amusement that was eminently 
congenial to the national taste.® In other 


adesso niuna cosa plii se predica e persuadfe al pren- 
cipe* se non ch' a lui non s' aspetta la cura deJJe cose 
divine, con tutto che del contrano la scrittura sacra sia 
piena di luoghi dove la religione ^ raccominandata alia 
protezione del prcncipe della MaestA Divina." (Pp '89, 
90 ) 

^ See# for example, the full discussion of the matter 
m Carena, Officio S Inqut^iitonts (Lugfduni, 1649), 
PP Three Popes — Paul IV , Pius IV , and 

Gregfory XV — f^ound it necessary'to issue bulls on the 



executions took place, and from all tlie descriptions of 
them I may notice. ho^\ ever, that there is m existence 
one very remarkable contemporary painting ot the 
scene. It represents the execution, or rather the pro- 
cession to the ‘Stake, of a number of Jews and Jewesses 
who were blirnt m 1680 at Madrid, during the fetes 
that followed the marriage of Charles IT, and before 
the king, his bride, the court and clergy of Madrid 
The great square *was arranged like a theatre, and 
thronged with ladies m court dress , the king sat on an 
elevated platform surrounded by the chief members or 
the aristocracy, and Bishop Valdares, the Inquisitor- 
General, presided over the scene ^The naintcr ot this 
very remarkable picture (v Inch is m the gallery of 

M^nd) 1 P'rsVokVa'hnd an .nterview 

eLg^ ' w>th the Pope, .n which, speaking of the repression of 


Thus vve find -in 1518 the district of 
Brescia in so wild a ferment of excite- 
ment on account of the condemnation of 
numerous peisons on the charge of incan- 
tation, that the government could with 
difficulty pacify it by annulling the sen- 
tences. A similar outburst took place in 
Mantua in 1568, and even in Rome at the 
death of Paul IV. the prisons of the In- 
quisition were burst open, and their records 
burnt by an infuriated crowd.® 

nose — a device uhich is common to all earlv painters 
except Juannez, who. in his pictures of New Testament 
scenes, honestly gives this peculiarity of ieature to the 
good as well as the bad characters The picture is \ cry 
curious from its representation of the attire of the con- 
demned and of the penitent Llorente has noticed this 
auio da fe, but not the picture del Jnquiuiion, 

tom 111 pp 4-) - T • 1 ^ 

Among the victims in 1680 was a Jewish girl, not 17. 
whose singular beauty struck all who saw her with 
admiration As she passed to the stake, she cried to 
the queen, * Great queen, is not your presence able to 
bring me some comfort under my misery ? Consider 
my >outh. and that I am condemned tor a rchgion 
which I have sucked m w'lth my mother's milk." The » 
queen turned away her e>cs. (Limborch, Inguis 

^ Sarpi, p 60 Gregory IX. made the admission of 
the Inquisition an indispensable condition of his alli- 
ances w itb the free tow ns A monk called Friar John, 
of Vicenza, seems to have been the most success! ul in 
promoting the institution m Italy He pronounced 
nimself the apostle not of persecution, but of peace, 
reconciled many enemies, and burnt sixty Cathan on a 
Siingle occasion m the great square of Veron^ (bis- 
mondi, Hist delaJ^dtrtS, tom t pp /08, 109) 

2 Sarpi. p 80 Llorente. Bist de^ I hiqnx^iUon, 
tom 11 p 272 The Inquisition at Kome was very 
active in the latter halt of the sixteenth century 
especially during the pontific.ate of Pius V. In April 
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, All these things have their place m the 
histor)^ of the secularisation of politics, 
foi they all contributed to weaken the 
spirit of persecution, and to separate it 
from the civil government. As long, how- 
ever, as dogmatic interests were supreme, 
persecution m some form or other must 
have continued. How that supremacy 
was weakened, and how, in consequence 
of the decline, men ceased to burn or 
imprison those who differed from their 
opinions, the last chapter will have shown 

But, "important as was tliis stage of the 
secularisation of politics, a literary cen- 
sorship was still directed against lieretical 
writings, and the system of religious 
disqualifications still continued. The first 
of these had been a very ancient practice 
in .religious controversy. Among the 
pagans we find Diocletian making it one 
of his special objects to burn the Chris- 
tian writings, and Julian, without taking 
precisely the same step, endeavouring to 
attain the same end by withholding from 
the Christians the means of instruction 
that could enable them to propagate their 
opinions.^ In the same way the early 
councils contuiually condemned heretical 
‘ books, and the civil power, acting upon 
their sentence, destroyed them Thus 
xConstantine ordered the destruction of 
the writings of the Arlans when the 
Council of Nice had condemned them 
Arcadius, following the decision of the 
Council of Constantinople, suppressed 
those of Eunomius Theodosius, after 
the Council of Ephesus, prohibited the 
works of Nestorms, and after the Council 
of Chalcedon those of Eutyches ® At first, 
though the condemnation belonged to 
the Church, the execution of the sentence 
was regarded as the prerogative of the 
civil ruler ; but as early as 443 we find 

hcrcsj, he said, **Che \cdev.'i bene ch* ella era pronta 
alia gmstizia, e die ogni giorno face\a impiccare e 
scjuartare^ on. uno, ora un altro (CantCi, Erctici 
d l({dia,\\ p ^to ) The most memorable victims of 
Inquisition at Rome iverc Bruno, the pantheistic 
pnilosopher, and Aonio Paleano, the author of the 
justly famous treatise On the Benefits of Christ s 
Death Another remarkable victim uas Carncsecchi, 
>vhose tnal has been printed by the Rev E Gibbing’S' 
from the onginal proceedmors of the Inquisition, which 
now in the library ot Trinity College, Dublin 
Unfortunately the materials for this branch of the 
history of the Inquisition arc still for the most part 
m MS 

* Julian did not, as is sometimes said, forbid the 
Christians stud} mg' the classic ivntings, but he pro- 
hibited them from teaching them on the ground that it 
was absurd for those who despised and repudiated the 
ancient gods to expound the records of their acts See 
.,his J^istlr to Jambltchtis 

f Sarpi, pp 192, 193 Milton gives a slight sketch of 
the histor}' of censorships in bis Arcopastitca* 


Pope St. Leo buining books ot tlie 
Mamchseans on his own authority * All 
through the middle ages the piactice was 
of course continued, and the Inquisition 
succeeded in destro3nng almost the entire 
heretical literature betoie the Reforma- 
tion , but at the time of the revival of 
learning, these measures excited some 
opposition. Thus, when in 1510 the theo- 
logians of Cologne, represented especially 
by an Inquisitor named Hocstrat, and 
supported by the mendicant orders and 
after some hesitation by the University of 
Pans, desired to destroy the whole litera- 
ture of the Jews with the exception of the 
Old Testament, Reuchlin, who was one 
of the chief Hebrew scholars of his age, 
protested against the measure, and having 
been on this account denounced in violent 
language by a converted Jew named 
Phefercorne, who had originally coun- 
selled the destruction, he rejoined in a 
work strongly asserting the philosophical 
and historical value of the Jewish litera- 
ture, and urging the importance of its 
preservation Neailyall the ablest pens 
m Germany were soon engaged on the 
same side , and the civil authority as well 
as maqy distinguished ecclesiastics having 
taken part in the controversy, it became 
for a time the most prominent In Europe, 
and resulted in the suspension of the 
intended measure = The rise of the 
Reformation served, however, to increase 
the severity of the censorship. The system 
of licences followed almost immediately 
upon the invention of printing, and in 
1559 Paul IV originated the Index Ex- 
purgatonus. In Epgland, Convocation 
was accustomed to censure, and the Star 
Chamber to suppress, heretical works. 
In Holland a love of free discussion was 
early generated by the fact that, during 
the antagonism betw'een France and 
Spam, it suited the interests of the latter 
country to make the Netherlands the 
asylum of the French refugees, who were 
accustomed to publish there innumerable 
seditious writings which were directed 
against the French Government, but 
which had a very strong and favourable 
influence upon the countr}^ in which they 
appeared When the Spanish 3^oke was 
broken, Holland became equally famous 
for the freedom of its religious press. 
With the exception of this countt*}’’ and of 
some of the cities of Ital}^ there were 

* Giannone, Jst di Napolu 

* Sleidan, liv, 11 
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scarcely any instances of perfect liberty of 
religious publications', till the Revolu- 
tions, first of all of England, and after- 
wards of France, established, that great 
principle which is rapidly becoming uni- 
versal, that the judgment of theological 
works is altogether external to the pro- 
vince of legislators. 

- ^ Among the earliest advocates of tolera- 
tion most accepted as a truism the 
doctrine, that, it is the duty of every 
nation in its national capacity to adopt 
some one form of religious belief, and to 
act upon its precepts with the consistency 
that is expected from an individual. This 
Church and State theory, which forms 
the last vestige of the old theocratic spirit 
that marks the eaVhor stages of civilisa- 
tion,^ is -still supreme in many countries ; 
but in our own day it has been assailed 
or destroyed in all those nations that have 
yielded to the political tendencies of the 
age. Stating the theor)^ in its most 
definite form, the upholders of the system 
of policy demanded that every nation 
should support and endow one form of 
religion and only one, that every other 
should be regarded as altogether outside 
the cognisance of the State, and that the 
rulers and representatives should belong 
exclusive!}' to tlie established faith. This 
theory has sometimes been curtailed and 
modified in modern times after successive 
defeats, but anyone who will trace it back 
to the days when it was triumphant, and 
follow the train of argument that has 
been pursued by the Tory party for more 
than a century, can satisfy himself that I 
have not exaggerated its purport. 

The two European nations which re- 
present most fully in. their policy the 
intellectual tendencies of the age are 
unquestionably France and England, and 
it is precisely in these nations that the 
theory has been successfully assailed. 
After several slight oscillations, the French 
people in . 1830 finally proclaimed, as a 
basis of their constitution, the principle, 
that no State religion is recognised by 
France; and as a comment upon this 
.decision we have seen a Protestant* hold- 
ino- the reins of power under Louis 
Philippe, and a Jew sitting in the Pro- 
visional Government of iSqS. A more 
complete abnegation of the old doctrine 
it would be impossible to conceive, and it 
places France, in at least this respect, at 
the head of modkn liberalism ^ 

of the sucxessive stagres of the 


The -progress of the movement in 
England has been much more gradual, 
and it’ represents^ the steady growth of 
rationalistic principles among statesmen. 
The first great step was taken during the 
depression of the clergy that followed the 
Revolution. The establishment of the 
Scotch Kjrk, whether we consider the 
principle it involved or the vast amount 
of persecution it terminated, was un- 
doubtedly one of the most signal defeats 
the English Church has ever undergone. 
For a considerable time, however, the 
clergy succeeded in arresting the move- 
ment, which at last received a fresh 
propulsion by the Irish Parliament, and 
attained its full triumph under the exi- 
gencies of Irish policy. 

Whatever may be thought of the purity 
of the Irish Parliament during the brief 
period in which it exercised an indepen- 
dent authority, there are certainly few 
things more absurd than the charges 
of bigotry that are frequently directed 
against it, If we measure it b}' the 
! standard of the present da)', it will of 
course appear very defective, but if we 
compare it with contemporary legisla- 
tures, and above all if we estimate the 
peculiar temptations to which it was ex- 
posed, our verdict would be very different. 

It would be scarcely possible to conceive 
a legislature with greater inducement to 
adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 it 
was elected exclusively by Protestants. 
The government had created, and most 
sedulously maintained, that close borough 
system which has always a tendenc)' to 
make private interest the guiding motive 
of policy; and the extraordinary mono- 
poly the Protestants possessed of almost 
all positions of wealth and dignit)', 
rendered the strictest tor}'ism their obvious 
interest. There was scarcely any public 
opinion existing in Ireland, and the 
Catholics were so torpid through con- 
tinued oppression, that they could exercise 
scarcely any influence upon legislation. 
Under these circumstances the Irish Par- 
liament, having admitted them to the 
magistracy, to _ the jury box, and to 
several minor privileges, at last accorded 
them the elective franchise, which, in a 
country where they formed an immense 
majority of the nation, and where every 
reform of Parliament and every extension 


insinff movement in France, sec lie memonal on 
libject drawn up by thcAbbi Lncorf.-urc. .nnd 
luced by Lamennais. {AffiM'CS de Rome, pp 


I For a clear view 
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of education' must have strengthened 
Ihcir interest, necessarily implied a com- 
plete emancipation. It is worthy, too, of 
notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament was always m diiectpiopor- 
tion to its political independence It was 
when the events of the Ameucan War had 
infused into it that strong national feeling 
which produced the declaration of inde- 
pendence In 1782, that the tendency 
towards toleration became manifest. Al- 
most all those great oiaiois who cast a 
halo of such Immortal eloquence around 
Its closing period were the advocates of 
emancipation. Almost all who were the 
enemies of its legislative independence 
were the enemies of toleration 
The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a 
body governed very tonstantly by corrupt 
motives, though probably not more so 
< than the English Parliament in the time 
of Walpole It was also distinguished 
by a recklessness of tone and policy that 
was all the more remarkable on account 
^of the unusually large measure of genius 
It produced , but it vv’^as during the period 
of its independence probably more free 
from religious bigotry than any othei 
representative body that had ever sat m 
the United Kingdom That it would 
have completed the measure of 1793 by 
the admission of Catholics to Parliament, 
^if the Government had supported or 
had even refrained froin opposing' that 
measure, is almost absolutely certain 
The opposition of the ministers threw out 
the. Bill, and the recall of Lord Fitz- 
vvilJiam damped the hopes of the Catho- 
lics, and was one of the chief proximate 
causes of the Rebellion of 1798 But 
although emancipation was not then con- 
ceded, the Irish Parliament directed 'a 
deadly blow’' against the Tory theory, by 
endowing the College of Maynooth, a dis- 
tinctwely Catholic institution designed 
for the education of the Catholic pnest- 
' hood.* 

^ I miN here notice that an Irishman and an eccle- 
siastiC'-'Dishop Berkeley — s\as, as far ns I know, the 
hrst Protestant who sUg^yrested the admission olT Catho- 
lics into a Protestant university He proposed that 
thcj should be admitted into that of Dublin without 
being- compehctl to attend chapel or any diMnity leo 
turcs , and he observed that the Jesuits in thcir colleges 
Parp had acted m this manner towards Protestants 
Ko 291, published in 1735 ) As carlj as 1725 
a considemble amount of controversy took place on 
the subject of toleration in Ireland, occasioned by^ a 
mention preached before the Irish Parliament by a 
derpNman named S>ngc, m which he advocated as a 
Christian duty the most complete toleration of tlic 
CaUioh«, and enunciated the principles of religious 
uberty wauj the strongest emphasis. The Parliament 


The Union was, ori the whole, very un- 
favourable to the mov ement To exclude 
the Catholics from the Parliament of an 
empire in which they were a small 
minority did not appear such a glaring 
anomaly as to exclude them from the 
Parliament of a nation of which they 
foimed the great majority The national 
feeling that made the Irish Protestants 
wish to emancipate their fellow countr}’'- 
men could not act vvdth the same force on 
an English Parliament ; and the evan- 
gelical movement Avdiich had originated 
with Wesley, and which was in general 
strongly adverse to the Catholic claims, 
had m a great measuie peivaded English 
societj, before it became ascendent in 
Ireland. Besides this, a profound change 
had passed over public opinion in lie- 
land. The purely national and seculai 
spirit the Irish Parliament had fostered 
perished with its organ. Patriotism was 
leplaced by sectarianism, and the evil 
continued till it ‘made Ireland one of the 
most priest-ridden nations in Europe. 
These causes account sufficiently for the 
delay of more than a quarter of a centuiy 
in according the boon which in 1796 ap- 
peared almost attained. On the other 
hand, the Whig party, which had con- 
stituted itself the representative of the 
secular movement, and which contained 
an unusually large proportion of religious 
latitudmanans,* steadily advanced, and 
its organ, the Edinhurgh Review^ w^as for 
some )^ears one of the most powerful 
intellectual influences in England. At 
the same time the agitation of O’Connell 
gave a new and imperative tone to the 
demands of the Catholics, and O’Connell 
very judiciously maintained the claims of 
the dissenters as strongl}^ as those of 
his co-religionists. At last the victor}'' was 
achieved. By the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts Ihe theory of Church 
and State that had so long been main- 
tained vv^as broken Still stagp after stage 
of the emancipation was fiercely con- 

ordered the *icrmoii to be published It w ns answ'crcd 
by a writer named Rndclme, and defended by a writer 
named Weaver Sv ngc himself rejomed, 1 his whole 
controv ersy, which is utterh forgotten — buned m the 
great chaos of Irish pamphlets, and perhaps read of 
late >oars bv no human being except the present w nter 
— is well worthy of the attention of those who study 
the course of public opinion in Ireland Perhaps the 
most elotiuent defence of toleration w ntten m English 
during the last fcightccnth] century was the answer of 
the Irish priest O Lcarv to VV^esley* s Defence of tin- 
penal laws, but then O Ecary was defending his own 
cause 

* Sec on this subject a sinking letter by, Southey, iq 
Blanco Whites Euvi vpl i. p 310, 
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< tested. The Catholics- were avowedly 
admitted throug-h fear of a revolution, 
and the act was performed in such a 
grudging and ungracious manner as to 
destroy all the g<atitude, and many of the 
benefits, it would otlierwise have con- 
ferred. Even then many years ,elapsed 
before the Jews were emancipated. The 
invasion and partial destruction of the 
sectarian character of the universities 
represents the last stage of the movement 
which the earliest advocates of toleration 
had begun. 

A necessary consequence of this move- 
ment vvas that the clergy vv'ere, as a body, 
identified either with retrogression or with 
immobility in politics. During tlie middle 
ages they had been the initiators of almost 
every progressive movement ; but in 
modern times, the current being directl}'^ 
opposed to their interests, they have 
naturally become the champions of the 
past. ' At the same time, and as a result 
of the same causes, their political influ- 
ence has been steadil)'^ declining. In 
England the first great blow to their 
power was the destruction of the monas- 
teries. -Fuller has reckoned at -twenty- 
seven, Lord Herbert at twenty-eight, and 
Sir Edward Coke at twenty-nine, the 
‘ number of mitred abbots and priors who 
by this measure lost their seats in the 
House of Lords. ^ In the reign of Henry III. 
the spiritual peers had formed one-half of 
the Upper House ; in the beginning of the 
■ eighteenth century they formed only one- 
eighth, and,, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century only one-fourteenth.® Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
no clergyman Las occupied any impor- 
tant office in the State, ^ and the same 
change has passed over almost every 
other qation in Europe 

To those who have appreciated the 
great truth, that a radical political change 
necessarilyimpliesa corresponding change 
in the mental habits of society, the process 
which I ha\e traced will furnish a de- 
cisive evidence of the declining influence 
of dogmatic theology. That vast depart- 
ment of thought and action which is com- 
prised under the name of . politics was 
once altogether guided by its power. It 
is now passing from its inflpence rapidly, 

' univ^ersally, and completely. ^ The classes 
' that are most penetrated with the spirit 
of special dogmas were once the chief 
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directors of the policy.of Europe. They 
now , form a baffled and desponding 
minority, whose most cherished political 
principles have been almost .universally 
abandoned, who are struggling faintly 
and inefiectually against the ever-in- 
creasing spirit of the age, and whose 
ideal is-nof in the future but in the past. 
It is evident that a government never can 
be really like a railway company, or a 
literary society, which only exercises an 
. influence over secular aflairs.' As long as 
it determines the system of education 
that exists among its subjects, as long as 
it can encourage or repress the teacliing 
of |9articular doctiines, as long as its 
foreign policy brings it into collision with 
governments which still make the main- 
tenance of certain religious systems a 
main object of their policy, it will neces- 
sarily exercise a gigantic influence upon 
belief. _ It cannot possibly be uninfluenlial, 
and it is difficult to assign limits to the 
influence that itma} exercise. If the men 
who compose it (or the public opinion 
that governs them) be pervaded by an 
intensely-realised conviction that the pro- 
mulgation of a certain system of docliine 
is incomparably the highest of human 
interests, that to assist that promulgation 
is the main object for which they wore 
placed in the world, and should be the 
dominant motive of their lives, it will be 
quite impossible for these men, as poli- 
ticians, to avoid interfering with theology. 
Men who are inspired by an absorbing 
passion will inevitably gratify it Jf they 
have the power. Men who sincerely 
desire the happiness of mankind will cer- 
tainly use to the uttermost the means 
they "possess of promoting what they feel 
to be beyond all comparison the greatest 
of human interests _ If by giving a certain 
direction to education they could avert 
fearful and general physical suffering, 
there can be no doubt that they would 
(a\ail themselves of their power. If they 
were quite certain that the greatest 
possible sufTenng was the consequence 
of deviating from a particular class of 
opinions, they could not possibly neglect 
that consideration in their laws. This 
is the conclusion we should naturally 
draw from tlie nature of the human 
mind, and it is most abundantly corro- 
borated by experience.* In order to asccr- 


This lias been very cJc.nrly noticed m one of the 
St modern books in defence of the Tory theory. 

the point where Protcst.mtisin becomes iicipus, 
re It receives the first tinge ot latuudin.-inamsm. 
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lain the tendencies of certain opinions, 
we should not confine ourselves to 
those exceptional intellects who, having* 
perceived the character of their age, have 
spent their lives in endeavouring pain- 
fully and laboriously to wrest their 
opinions in conformity with it. We should 
rather observe the position which large 
bodies of men, governed b}^ the same prin- 
ciples, but living under various circum- 
stances and in different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy We 
ha\e ample means of judging m the 
present case. We see the general tone 
‘Which is adopted on political subjects by 
the clergy of the most various creeds, by 
the religious newspapers, and by the 
politicians who represent that section of 
the community which is most occupied 
with dogmatic theology. We see that it 
is a tendency distinct from and opposed 
to the tendencies of the age. History 
tells us that it was once dominant m 
politics, that it has been continuously and 
rapidly declining, and that it has declined 
most rapidly and most steadily in those 
countries m which the development of 
intellect has been most active. All over 
Europe the priesthood are now associated 
with a policy of toryism, ot reaction, or of 
obstruction All o\er Europe the organs 
that represent dogmatic interests are m 
permanent opposition to the progtessive 
tendencies around them, and are raprdl}'* 
sinking into contempt. ^ In every country 
in which a strong political life is 
manifested, the secularisation of politics 
is the consequence. Each stage of that 
mo\ementhas been initiated and effected 
by those who are most indifferent to dog- 
matic theology, and each has been opposed 
by those who are most occupied wnih 
theology * 

and bepms to join hands with infideht3' superseding 
tlic bchcf^of an objccti\e truth in rdigion, necessary 
for saUatTon ; at that \ery spot it likewise assumes an 
aspect of hostilit\ to the union ot Church and State 
(Gladstone, on Church and Sfatc^ p x88 ) 

^ The evidence of the secularisation of politics fur- 
nished by the position of what is called ** the religious 
press " IS not confined to England and France The 
lollowing \cry remarkable passage was written by a 
most competent observer m iSijS when Austria seemed 
the centre of religious despotism Tons les mterfits 
Ics plus chdtifs ont de nombreux organcs dans 1 ipressc 
pdriodique et font tous de bonnes atlaircs La rdi^ion, 
le premier ct le plus grand de tous Ics int^rSts, n en a 
qu un nombre presque imperceptible ct qui a bien de la 
peine A vivre Dans la cathohque Autnphe, sur 1^5 
journaux il n y a qu un scul consacri aux int^rcts mi 
chnstiamsmc, et il laisse beaucoup A disircr sous le I 
rapport dc Vorthodoxic la v6nt6 est quo ddcidimcnt 
1 opinion publique ainsi qiie I’mtCrfit pubitquc ont cesmS 
«eirc chr^liens cn Europe ' (Ventura, Le Pouvoir ^ 
7 hrHu It p. 139.) 


And as I write these words, it is im- 
possible to forget that one of the gicat 
piobicms on w4uch the thoughts of poli- 
ticians are even now^ concentrated is the 
hopeless decadence of the one theocracy 
of modern Europe, of the great type ana 
representative of the alliance of politics 
and theology. That throne on which it 
seemed as though the changeless Chuich 
had stamped the impress of her owm 
perpetuit)^ — that throne which for so 
many centuries of anarchy and confusion 
had been the Sinai of a protecting and an 
avenging law — that throne which was 
once the centre and the archetype of the 
political sj^stem of Europe, the successor 
1 of Imperial Rome, the inheritor of a 
double portion of her spirit, the one power 
which seemed lemoved above all the vicis- 
situdes of politics, the iris above the 
cataract, unshaken amid so much turmoil 
and so much change — that throne has in 
our day sunk into a condition of hopeless 
decrepitude, and has only prolonged its 
existence by the confession’ of its im- 
potence Supported by the bayonets of a 
Ipreign power, and avowedly mcapablfe of 
self-existence, it is no longer a living 
organism, its significance is but the sig- 
nificance of death There was a time 
when the voice that issued Irom the 
Vatican shook Europe to its foundations, 
and sent forth the proudest armies to the 
deserts of Syria There was a time when 
all the valour and all the chivalry of 
Christendom w^ould ha\e followed the 
banner of the Church In any field and 
against any foe Now a few hundred 
Fiench, and Belgians, and Irish are all 
who would respond to its appeal Its 
august antiquity, the reverence that 
centres around its chief, the memory of 
the unnvalled influence it has exercised, 
the genius that has consecrated ^its past, 
the undoubted virtues that have been dis- 
played by its rulers, were all unable to 
save the papal government from a deca- 
dence the most irretnev^able and the most 
hopeless Reforms were boldly initiated, 
but they only served to accelerate its 
ruin A repressive policy was attempted, 
but it could not arrest the progiess of its 
decay For nearl}^ a century, under every 
ruler and under every s>stem of policy, it 
has been hopelessly, steadily, and rapidly 
declining. At last the influences that had 
so long been corroding it attained their 
triumph It fell before the Revolution 
and has 'Since been unable to exist, 
except by the support of a foreign 
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army. The pnnciple of its vitality has 
departed. 


No human pen can write its epitaph, 
for no imagination can adequately realise 
Its glories. In the eyes of those who 
estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, 
not by the extent of its territor}^ or by the 
valour of its soldiers, but by the influence 
which it has exercised over manicind, the 
papal government has had no rival, and 
can have no successor. But though we 
may not fully estimate the majesty of its 
past, we can at least trace the causes of 
its decline. It fell because it neglected 
the great truth that a government to be 
successful must adapt itself to the ever- 
changing mental condition of society, 
that a policy which in one century pro- 
duces the utmost prosperity, in another 
leads only to ruin and to disaster. It fell 
because it represented the union of politics 
and theolog}', and because the intellect of 
Europe has rendered it an anachronism 
by pronouncing their divorce. It fell 
because its constitution was essentially 
and radicall)’’ opposed to the spirit of an 
age in which the secularisation of politics 
is the measure and the condition of all 
political prosperity. 

The secularisation of politics is, as we 
haye seen, the direct consequence of the 
declining influence of dogmatic theology. 

I have said that it also reacts upon and 
Influences its cause. The creation of a 
strong and purely secular political feeling 
diffused through all classes of society, 
and producing an ardent patriotism, and 
a passionate and indomitable love of 
liberty, is suflicient in many respects to 
modify all the great departments of 
thought, and to contribute largely to the 
formation of a distinct type of intellectual 
character. 

: It is obvious, in the first place, that 
-one important effect of a purely secular 
political feeling will be to weaken the 
intensity of sectarianism. Before its 
existence sectarianism was the measure 
by which all things and persons were 
contemplated. It exercised ah undivided 
control over the minds and passions of 
men, absorbed all their interests, and pre- 
'rided over all their .combinations. But 
wdien a purely political spirit is ei> 
gendered, a new enthusiasm is introduced 
into the mind, which first divides the 
affections and at last replaces the pa^ion 
that had formerly beeii supreme. Two 
different - enthusiasms, each mf which 
makes men i;egard events m a special 


point of view, cannot, at the same time be 
absolute. The habits of thought that 
are formed by the one, will necessarily 
w'eaken or efface the habits of tliought 
that are formed by the other. Men learn 
to classify their fellows by a new prin- 
ciple. They become in one capacity the 
cordial associates of those whom in 
another capacity they had long regarded 
with unmingled dislike. They learn to, 
repress and oppose in one capacity those 
whom in another capacity 'they regard 
with unbounded reverence. Conflicting 
feelings are thus produced which neutralise 
each other ; and if one of the two in- 
cveases, the other is proportionately 
diminished. Every war that unites for 
I secular objects nations of different creeds, 
every measure that extends political in- 
terests to classes that had formerly been 
excluded from their range, has therefore 
a tendency to assuage the virulence of 
Sects. 

Another consequence of the Intellectual 
influence of political life is a tendency to 
sacrifice general principles to practical 
results. It has often been remarked that 
the English constitution, which is com- 
monly regarded as the most perfect 
realisation of political freedom, is bej'ond 
all others the, most illogical, and that a 
very large proportion of those measures 
which have pro\ed most beneficial, have 
involved the grossest logical inconsis- 
tencies, the most partial and unequal 
applications of some general principle. 
The object of the politician is expediency, 
and his duty is to adapt his measures to 
the often crude, undeveloped, and vacil- 
lating conceptions of the nation. The 
object, on the other hand, of the philo- 
sopher is truth, and his duty is to push 
every principle which he believes to be 
true to its legitimate consequences regard- 
less of the consequences which may follow. 
Nothing can be more fatal in politics than 
a preponderance of the philosophical ; or 
in philosophy, than a preponderance of 
the political spirit. In the first case, the 
ruler will find himself totally incapable of 
adapting his measures to the exigencies 
of exceptional circumstances ; ^ he will 
become involved in inextricable difficulties 
by the coihplexity of the phenomena he 
endeavours to reduce to order ; and he 
w'ill be in perpetual collision with public 
opinion. In the second case, the thinker 
will be continually harassed by consider.a- 
tions of expediency which introduce the 
bias of the will into whar should be a 
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purely intellectual process, and impart a 
timidity and a disingenuousness to the 
whole tone of Ins thoughts^ There can, 
I think, be little doubt that this latter 
influence is at present acting most un- 
favourably upon speculative opinions m 
countries where political life is very 
powerful A disinterested love of truth 
, can haidly coexist with a strong political 
spirit. In all countries where the habits 
of thought have been mainly formed by 
political life, we may discover a dis- 
position to make expediency the test of 
truth, to close the eyes and turn away the 
mind from any arguments that tend 
towards a radical change, and above all 
to make^utilltarianism a kind of mental 
perspective according to which the dif- 
ferent parts of belief are magnified or 
diminished. All that has direct influence 
upon the well-being of society is brought 
into deal relief ; all that has only an intel- 
lectual importance becomes unrealised 
and inoperative. It is probable that the 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for 
its own sake, which has given German 
thinkers so great an ascendency in Europe, 
IS in no slight degree to be attributed to 
the political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition acts in different 
ways upon the progress of Rationalism, 
It IS hostile to it on account of the intense 
conserv^atism it produces, and also on 
account of its opposition to that purely 
philosophical spirit to which Rationalism 
seeks to subordinate all departments of 
speculative belief It is favourable to it, 
inasmudi as it withdiaws the minds of 
men from the doctrinal aspect of their 
faith to concentrate them upon the moral 
aspect, which in the eyes of the politician 
as of the rationalist is infinitely the most 
important 

But probably the most important, and 
certainly the most beneficial, effect of 
political life IS to habituate men to a true 
method of enquiry. Government m a 
constitutional country is carried on by 
debate, all the arguments on both sides 
are brought forwaid with unrestricted 
freedom, and every newspaper reports m 
full \diat has been said against the prin- 
ciples it advocates by tlie ablest men in 
the country. Men may study the debates 
of Paihament under the influence of a 
strdng party bias, they may even pay 
more attention to the statements of one 
party than to those of the other, but they 
never imagine that they can form an 
opinion by an exclusive study of what has 


been written' on one side The two views 
of every question are placed in juxta- 
position, and e^^eryone who is interested 
in the subject examines ‘both 'When a 
charge is brought against any politician 
men naturally turn to his repl}^ before 
forming an opinion, and they feel that 
any other course would not only be ex- 
tremely foolish but also extremely dis- 
honest, This IS the spirit of truth as 
opposed to the spiiit of falsehood and im- 
posture, which in all ages and in all 
departments of thought has discouraged 
men from studying opposing systems, 
lamented the circulation of adverse argu- 
ments, and denounced as cnminal those 
who listen to them Among the higher 
ordei of intellects the first spirit is chiefly 
cultivated by those philosophical* studies 
which discipline and strengthen the mind 
for reseaich But what philosophy docs 
for a very few political life docs, less per- 
fectly indeed » but still in a great degree, 
for the many It diffuses abroad not only 
habits of acute reasoning, but also, what 
is far more important, habits of im- 
partiality and intellectual fan ness, which 
will at last be carried into all forms ot dis- 
cussion, and will destioy every system 
that refuses to accept them. Year after 
year, as political life extends, we find 
each new attempt to stifle the expres- 
sion of opinion received with an in- 
creased Indignation, the sympathies of 
the people enlisted on behalf of the op- 
pressed teacher, and the work which is 
the object of condemnation elevated in 
public esteem often to a degree that is far 
greater than it deserv^es Yeai after year 
the conviction becomes more general that 
a provisional abnegation of the opinions 
of the past and a resolute and unflinching 
impartiality are among the highest duties 
of the enquiier, and that he who shimks 
from such a research is at least moi ally 
bound to abstain from condemning the 
opinions of ins neighbour. 

If we may generalise the experience 
of modern constitutional governments, it 
would appear that this process must pass 
thiough three phases. When political 
life IS intioduced into a nation that is 
stiongly imbued with sectarianism, this 
latter spint wnil at first dominate over 
political interests, and the whole scope 
and tendency of government ulU be 
duected by theology. After a time the 
movement I have traced in the piesent 
chapter will appear. The secular element 
will emerge into light. It will at length 
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oblain an absolute ascendency, and, ex- 
pelling theology successively from all its 
political strongholds, will thus weaken its 
influence over the human mind. Yet in 
one remarkable waj'^ the spirit* of sec- 
tarianism will still survive ; it will change 
its name and object, transmigrate into 
political discussion, and assume the form 
of an intense party-spirit. The in- 
creasing tendency, however, of political 
life seems to be to weaken or efface this 
spirit, and in the more advanced stages of 
free government it almost disappears. A 
judicial spirit is fostered which leads men 
both in politics and theology to eclecticism, 
to judge all questions exclusively on the 
ground of their intrinsic merits, and not 
at all according to their position in theo- 
logical or political' systems. To increase 
the range and intensity of political in- 
terests IS to strengthen this - tendency ; 
and every extension of the suffrage thus 
diffuses over a wider circle a habit of 
thought that must eventually modify 
theological belief. If the suffrage should 
ever be granted to women, it would pro- 
bably, after two or three generations, 
effect, a complete revolution in their 
habits of thought, which by acting upon 
the first period of education would influ- 
ence the whole course of opinion. 

Such then have been some of the lead- 
ing tendencies produced by that purely 
secular -political spirit which is itself a 
result of the declining influence of theo- 
logy. It now remains for us to examine 
the second branch of our subject — the 
secularisation of the basis or principle of 
authority upon which all political struc- 
tures rest. 

In the course of the last few years a 
great many insurrections of nations 
against their sovereigns have taken place, 
which have been regarded with wdrm 
approval by the public opinion of the 
most advanced nations in Europe. Sorne 
countries have cast off their rulers in 
order by coalescing to form one powerful 
State, Others because those rulers were 
tyrannical or incapable, others because 
the system of their government had grown 
antiquated, and others in order to realise 
some historical nationality. In many 
cases the deposed ruIerS had been bound 
to their people by no distinct stipulation^, 
had violated no law, and had been gmlty 
of no extraordinary harshness. the 
simple ground upon which these changes 
lerl jultified was that the gi eat majority _ 
of the nation desired them, and that 


ground has generally been acquiesced in 
as sufficient. To exhibit in tlie plainest 
jorm_ the change that has come over 
public opinion it may be sufficient to say 
that for many centuries all such insurreef- 
tions would have been regarded by theo- 
logians as mortal sins, and ,all who 
P3-rticIpated in them as in danger of 
perdition. 

The teachmg of the early Fathers on 
the subject is perfectly unanimous and 
unequivocal. Without a single excep- 
tion, all who touched upon the subject 
pronounced active resistance to the estab- 
lished authorities to be under all circum- 
stances sinful. If the law enjoined what 
was wrong it should be disobeyed, but no 
vice and no tyranny could justify revolt.' 
This doctrine was taught in the most 
emphatic terms, not as a counsel of 
expediency applicable to special circum- 
stances, but as a moral principle univer- 
sally binding upon the conscience It was 
taught in the midst of the most horrible 
persecutions. It was taught when the 
Christians were alread}”- extremely numer- 
ous, and their forbearance, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers, was constantly claimed 
as a merit.® So harmonious and so 
emphatic are the Patristic testimonies 
upon the subject, that the later theolo- 
gians who adopted other views have been 
utterly unable to adduce any passages m 
their support, and have been reduced to 
the melancholy expedient of virtually 
accusing the EarlyChristians of hypocrisy, 
by maintaining that, notwithstanding 
the high moral tone they assumed on the 
subject, the real cause of their submission 
was their impotence,^ or to the ludicrous 
expedient of basing a system of liberal 
politics on the invectives of Cyril and 
Gregory Nazianzen against the memory 
of Julian. 

1 See Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacts, lib i cap 4: 

Taylor, Ductor Duhitantium, lib in cap 3, and also 
the list of authorities cited by Gregory XVI in his bull 
to the Bishops of Poland, "concerning the mavims of 
the Catholic Church on submission to the civil power , 
Lamennais, Affaires de Rome, pp 30S-317. But per- 
haps the fullest exposiUon of the Patristic sentiments 
on the subject is maiery able book called 5ncro-5<i«c/(i 
Regtnn d/ff/e.ri'iTS, published at Oxford at thebeginning 
of the Great Rebellion , ^ n. 

2 Stnking instances of this are given by Grotius, ue 

Tine, hb 1 c IV ^ 7. .nr i,„„ 

3 This has been maintained among others bj Sliiton 
and Gronovius among the ProtesWnts, and bj BelJar- 
mine and (in more mwlern times) bj Biimchi amonf, the 
cXIics SeeBianchi. TiaiU de la Puissance ^le- 
siastique (trad Peltier. Pans, 1857). tom i pp 

4 This appears to have been a tavoiirdc argument of 
the F;endf’protestants Avis ai.x 

Srochatn Rrtour en France, p 43 To tne 

Galilean Catholics replied that Julian was dead when 
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It IS manifest that such a doctrine is 
absolutely incompatible with political 
liberty.^ “A limited monarch,” as even 
the To^ Hume admitted, “ who is not to 
be resisted when he exceeds his limita- 
tions IS a contradiction in terms.” Be- 
sides, in almost every case, the transition 
from an absolute to a limited monarchy 
has been the result of the resistance of 
the people, and the whole course of 
history abundantly proves that powei, 
when once enjoyed, is scarcely ever volun- 
tai ily relinquished. From these considera- 
tions Grotius and many other writers 
have concluded that a Christian people, 
when oppressed by tyrants, is bound to 
sacrifice its hopes, of liber, ty to its faith, 
while Shaftesbury and his followers have 
denounced Christianity as incompatible 
with freedom. But to those who regard 
the history of the Church not as one 
homogeneous whole but as a series of 
distinct phases, the attitude of its eaily 
leaders will appear very different. For 
the first condition of liberty is the estab- 
lishment of some higher principle of 
action than fear A government that 
rests on material force alone must always 
be a tyranny, whatever may be the form 
it assumes, and at the time Christianity 
became supreme the Roman Empire was 
rapidly degenerating into that Irightful 
condition. Increasing corruption had 
destroyed both the tie of religion and 
the tie of patriotism, and the army was 
the sole arbiter of the destinies of the 
State After a time the invasion of the 
barbarians still further aggravated the 
situation Hordes of savages, fresh from 
a life of unbounded freedom, half-frenzied 
b}’^ the sudden acquisition of immense 
wealth, and belonging to many different 
tribes, were struggling fiercely for the 
master3^ Society was almost resolved 
into its primitive elements ; force had 
become the one measure of dignity. 
Alone amid these discordant interests the 
Christians taught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral 
law, and habituated men to that respect 
for authority and that exercise of self- 

the in\ccti\cs were delivered Hilary, however, in- 
veighed vchemenll) npainst the Anan Emperor Con- 
v.tantiii'i. in the hfetime of the latter , and Hnnehu in a 
verj injjenious fashion, nrgiRb from this that Constan- 
liu*. nuibt haveibucn virtual^ deposed on account of 
his heresj, for respect to lawful sovcrciyrns among- 
the pHinest dutius, , and as St Hilnr> called Constnn- 
tuis ‘ n precursor of Antichnst," ra^scah*' and “ an 
object of malediction,’ ^Ic., 5 Lc., it ma> b6 inferred that 
he did not regard him hia lawful soveruga (P«/s- 
sance eccLt tom i pp 651, 65a J 1 


restraint which form the basis of every 
lasting political structure. Had fhey 
followed the example of others' they might 
probably have more than once saved them- 
selves from frightful persecutions, and 
might possibly have acquired an ascen- 
dency some time before the accession of 
Constantine, But, guided by a far nobler 
instinct, they chose instead to constitute 
themselves the champions of legality, 
they irradiated submission with a purer 
heroism than has ever glowed aiound the 
conqueror’s path, and they kept alive the 
sacred flame at a time when it had almost 
vanished from the earth We may say 
that they exaggerated their principle, but 
such exaggeration was probably essential 
to its efficacy. The temptations to anarchy 
and insubordination were so great that 
had the doctrine of submission been stated 
with any qualifications, had it been stated 
in any but the most emphatic language, 
it would have proved inoperative. In- 
deed, what cause for resistance could 
possibly have been more just than the 
peisecutions of a Nero or a Diocletian^ 
Yet It w^as in the reign of Nero that St, 
Paul inculcated in unequivocal language 
the doctrine of passive obedience, and it 
was the boast of Tertulhan and other of 
the Fathers, that at a time when Rome 
\v as swarming with Christians, the most 
horrible persecutions were endured with- 
out a murmur or a struggle Such con- 
duct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would arrest the whole progress of society, 
but considered in its own place m history, 
it is difficult to ovei value it. 

Besides this, it should be remembered 
that the Earl> Church had adopted a 
system of government that vv^as based 
upon the most democratic principles It 
can be no exaggeration to say, that if the 
practice of electing bishops by universal 
suffrage had continued, the habits of free- 
dom would have been so diffused among 
the people, that the changes our own age 
has witnessed might have been antici- 
pated by many centuries, and might have 
been effected under the direct patronage 
of Catholicism, This, however, was not 
to be The system of episcopal election 
was far in advance of the age, and the 
disorders it produced were so great that 
It vv'as soon found necessary to abolish it. 
At the same tune* many circumstances 
pointed out the Roman See as the natural 
centre of a new'' form of organisation. 
The position Rome occupied m thcvvwld, 
the Tncreasing aqthority of the bishop 
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resulting from the transfer of the civil 
ruler to ■ Constantinople, the admirable 
administrative and organising-genius the 
Roman ecclesiastics had inherited from 
the Empire, their sustained ambition, dhe 
splendour cast upon the see by the genius 
and virtues of St. Gregory and St. Leo, 
the conversion of ,the barbarians, the 
destruction of the rival sees of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, and the Greek 
schism — all tended to revive in another 
form the empire Rome had so long exer- 
cised over the destinies of mankind. 

When the papal power was fully 
organised, and during the whole of the 
period that elapsed between that time and 
the Reformation, the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns may be said to 
have been almost unnoticed. The great 
question - concerning the principle ‘ or 
authority lay in the conhicling claims ot 
temporal sovereigns and of popes. Al- 
though the power the latter claimed and 
often exercised over the former has pro- 
duced some of the most fearful calamities, 
although we owe to it in a great degree 
the Crasades and religious, persecution, 
and many of the worst features o 
s^mi-relig^ous struggles that convulsed 
-Italy during the middle ages, there can 
beao questfon that it was on the whole 
favourable to liberty. The simple fact 
that nations acknowledged two different 
' masters was itself a barrier to despotisrn, 

and the Church had ®ceSts 

the subjects of a sovereign to enforce its 

dTchions against him. 

fnre a certain b as among eccles astics in 
toour oi tL people, and it must be added 
that the mediasval popes 

spiritual upon th controversies about 

i^to the tion topics ^are 

the power of ^vith the subject 

of the ability by several 

been treated 'Vitn g ^ gj-e are, how- 
well-known writers. 


t aoim-y . — 

There are, how- 


ever, two points connected with them to 
which it may be advisable to refer. In 
the first place, in judging the question 
as to the right of , the Pope to depose 
sovereigns, it is evident that the advan- 
tage must have always remained with the 
former, in an age in which he was him- 
self regarded as the final arbiter of moral 
questions. Every conclusion was then 
arrived at not by way of reasoning but 
by way of authority, and, with the very 
doubtful exception of general councils, 
there was no higher authority than the 
Pope. General councils too were rare 
occurrences ; they could only be convened 
by the Pope, and in the majority of cases 
they were the creatures of his will. When 
a bull of excommunication had been 
launched, the sovereign against whom it 
was directed might indeed assemble a 
council of the bishops of his own people, 
and they might condemn the excom- 
munication, but, however strong might 
be their arguments, thpir authority was 
necessarily inferior to that which 
opposed to them. They might appeal to 
the declarations of the Fathers, but the 
right of interpreting those declarabons 
rested with the Church of which the Pope 
was in fact, the authoritative repre- 
sentative. Nor had he any difficulty m 
this respect. If it was said that the early 
bishops enjoined absolute submission to 
the p^an persecutors, it was answered 
that this was an irrelevant argument, for 
t f Siurch only claimed the ^power of 
dSiosffig those Uo by. baptism were 
olaced under her dominion. If it was 
P 3mt the same submission was 

ifZ cfeSSs was tte cause oMhew 
'°l°’‘SrFalhere dilated upon lliesinful- 

of view by „.ork of exceedingly 

last book, which is a • ^ indeed dishonest 

learning but of forimnally m Italian ^745. 
partiality, ''a®-P“‘'‘XflL,nst the opinions of Gian- 
and directed e-spea-alb ^. made m 1857, an 

none. The French of T^l 

consists of now the great cbindard 

,wo”rk"ftL ultramontane party. 
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for by the sentence of deposition the' 
soveieign had been deprived of his 
sovereignty.* In this way the Patristic 
utterances were easily evaded, and the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Pope made 
it almost a heiesy to question his claims 
In the ne\t place it should be observed 
that this doctiine of deposition was not 
so much an isolated assumption on the 
part of the Popes as a logical and neces- 
sary inference from other parts of the 
teacliing of the.Chuich ^ The point on 
which thccontioversies between Catholics 
on this subject have chiefly turned is 
the right of the Popes to condemn any I 
notorious criminal to public penance, a ; 
sentence which involved the deprivation 
of all civil functions, and therefore in the 
case of a sovereign amounted to deposi- 
tion But whether or nof this right 
was always acknowledged in the Church, 
there can be little' doubt that the 
power whicli was generally conceded 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of re- 
laxing or annulling the obligation 
of an oath necessarilj^ led to their 
political ascendency, for it is not easy to 
see how those who acknowledged the 
existence of this power could make an 
exception in fa\ our of the oath of allegi- 
ance. 

When the rise of the scholastic philo- 
sophy had introduced into Christendom 
a general passion for minute definitions, 
and for the organisation and eIaboi:ation 
of all departments of theology, the atti- 
tude of hostility the Church had for some 
time exhibited towards the civil power 
was more or less reflected in the writings 
that were produced St Thomas Aquinas 
indeed, the ablest of all these theologians, 
distinctly asserts the right of subjects to 
withhold their obedience from rulers who 
were usurpeis or unjust, 3 but this 
opinion, which was probably in advance 
of the age, does not appear to have been 
generall}^' adopted, or at least generally 
promulgated The right of popes to 

1 As one of tlic Icndingf <iupportcrs of the Papal party 
put it With amusing- Loolnes*^ “Certe hcct Paulus 
dixcrit *omni«? amma potestatibus subhimonbus sub- 
"dita sit' nunqiiam nddidit, ctiam potestatibus excom- 
murticatis, vel depm at is a Papa " (Suarez, Dl Fide^ 
Itb ^ I cap 4 ) 

3 Bianclu, Puissance eccUstasiique^ tom i. pp 550- 
^71 Louis tc Ddbonnairc seems to ha\e been deposed 
in tlu*» w a> 

3 ** Pnncipibus sxcularibus in tantum homo obedire 
lenclur m quantum ordo justitim requint Et ideo si 
non habeant justum principatum sed usurpatum, \cl hi 
injusta prrccijuant, non tcncntureis subditi obcdirc, nisi 
forte per acetden*; propter \itandmu scandnlum \el pen- 
culum ’ (6 niw Wirt, Pars 11 Qna.st. civ art. 6.J 


depose princes who had fallen into heresy 
was, however, at this lime constantly 
asserted * To the schoolmen too we 
chiefly owe the definition of the doctrine 
of the mediate character of the Divine 
Right of Kings, which is very remark- 
able in the history of opinions as the 
embryo of the principles of Locke and 
Rousseau, It was universally admitted 
that both popes and kings derned their 
authority fiom the Deity, and from this 
fact the royal advocates inferred that a 
pope had no moie powei to depose a king 
than a king to depose a pope But, 
according to some of the schoolmen, there 
was this distinction between the cases . a 
pope was directly and immediatelj^ the 
representative of the Almighty, but a king 
derived his power directly from the people. 
Authorit)^ considered in the abstract, is 
of divine origin ; and when the people 
had raised a particular family to the 
throne, the sanction of the ‘Deity rested 
upon its members, but still the direct and 
immediate source of regal power was the 
nation ^ Although this doctrine was not 
asserted in the popular but in the Papal 
interest, and although it was generally 
held that the people having transferred 
their original authority to the sovereign 
were incapable of recalling it, except 
perhaps m sucli extreme cases as when 
a sovereign had souglit to betray to a 
foreign power the country he ruled, it is 
not the less certain that we have here the 
first link of a chain of principles that 
terminated in the French Revolution 

After all, however, it is rather a matter 
of cunosily than of importance to trace 
among the vast mass of speculations 
bequeathed to us by the schoolmen the 
faint outlines of a gi owing liberalism. 
Whatever may have been the opinions of 
a few monkish speculators, however 
splendid may have been the achievements 
of a few industrial half-sceptical re- 
publics, 3 It was not till the Reformation 

^ Bossuct remarks that for some ccntunL.s 

after St Thomas the schoolmen seem to ha\e been 
nearly unanimous on this point, but Uiat it is manifest 
that lhc\ were mistaken 1 (See Bianchi, tom 1 pp 135, 
136 ) The M nter among the schoolmen who was most 
fa\ Durable to liberty as the Englishman Willnm of 
: Okham. {MilmTint l/is/, q/’ La/ fn C/iristtanifj , \o\ vi 
pp 470-474.) 

3 Suarez, De Ftde^ hb in cap, 3; Bianchi, ch i 
Tticse theolo|yians of course endca\our to trace bade 
their distinction to the origin ot Chnstianitj, but its 
fonnal definition and systematic enforcement are due 
mainlv to the sclioolmen 

3 The political influence of the Italian republics upon 
English public opinion uas \ery powerful m the sc\Ln- 
teenth centurys when the habit of tra\elling became 
general among tht upper dass of Englishmen, 
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that tlie rig^hts of nationalilics became^ 
eat question in Euiope. TJie spirit of 
insubordination created by the strug-^rle, 
aijd the numerous important questions 
which Protestantism submitted to the 
adjudication of the multitude, predisposed 
the people to enlarge the limits of their 
power ; while the countless sects that 
were appealing to popular favour, and 
the frequent opposition of belief between 
the governors and the governed, ensured 
a full discussion of the subject. The 
result of this was the creation of a great 
variety of opinions, the views of each sect 
being determined mainly by its circum- 
stances, or, in other words, by the pre- 
disposition resulting from its interests 
If we begin our review with tiie Ultra- 
montane party in the Church of Rome, 
which especially represented the opinions 
of the Popes, we find that it was con- 
fronted with two great facts. In the first 
place, a multitude of sovereigns had em- 
braced Protestantism simply to emanci- 
pate themsehes from Papal control ; and 
in the next place, the Catholic population 
in several countries was sufficiently 
numerous to resist with some chance of 
success their Protestant rulers. The 
points, therefore, which were most accen- 
tuated in the teaching of the writers of 
this school were the power of the Pope to 
depose sovereigns, especially for heresy, -I 
and the right of the people to resist an 
heretical ruler. The vigour with which 


these 


\\hen a Jar^e proportion of the hig-hest JntelJects 
acquired in Italy a knowledg'C of the Italian ivriters 
on g’overnment, and an admiration for the Italian 
constitutions, and especially for that of Venice. The 
highest representative of this action of the Italian upon 
the Jsnghsh intellect was Harrington His Ocennett 
though published under the Commonwealth and dedi- 
cated to Cromwell, ^Vas altogether uninfluenced by 
the inspiration of Puritanism ; and it was onl> by tlie 
-intercession of Crom well's favounte daughter. Lady 
Cla> pole, that its publication was permittM. (Toland, 
Life of Harrington) It is remarkable that, while 
Harrington's writings were avowedly based in a very 
great degree upon those of Italians, they also represent 
more faithfully than any others of the seventeenth 
century >vhat*are regarded as the distincti\e merits 
of^Enghsh liberty. That a good government is an 
- organism, not a mechanism— in other words, that it 
must grow naturally out of the condition of society , 
and cannot be imposed by theorists— that representa- 
tive assemblies with full powers are the sole efficient 
iruardians of liberty— that liberty of conscience must be 
Silted with political liberty-that a certain balance 
should be preserved between the different powers or 
the State, and that property produces empire, are 
among the mam propositions on which Harnngton 
insists ; and most of them arc even now the mam 
points of difference between English hfaer^ and that 
emanates from a , French source ;Harnng on 
\vas also "a v,arm advocate of the ballot He \\^ 
nnsT^^ered b\ Ferne, Bishop of Clicster, in a book 

by Matthew Wren, son of the Bishop of 
Ely, and in ihe Commonwealth of Baxter. 


^ proposttions were niamlained is 
sufficienay illustrated by the dealings of 
the Popes with the English Govemnient. 
and the arguments in tlieir support were 
embodied by Caidinal Bellannine in his 
treati^ Oti the Supj-emacy of the Soveret^i 
I onttjf over Temporal Affairs, and by the 
famous Jesuit Suare^ in his defence of the 
Paith. “The Parliament of Paris ordered 
the first of these works to be burnt in 
i6io, and the second in 1.614, 

The most ardent and by far the most 
able champions of Ultramontanism were 
tlie Jesuits, who, however, went so far 
bej^ond the other theologians in their 
principles that they may be justly re- 
garded ^ a separate class. The marvel- 
lous flexibility of intellect and the profound 
knowledge of the world that then at least 
characterised their order soon convinced 
them that the exip-encies of the conflict 
were not to be met by following the old 
precedents of the Fathers, and tliat it was 
necessary to restrict in every way the 
overgrown power of the sovereigns. 
They saw, what no others in the Catholic 
Church seem to have perceived, tliat a 
great future was in store for the people, 
and they laboured with a zeal that will 
secure them everlasting honour to hasten ' 
and direct the emancipation. By a system 
of the boldest casuistry, by a fearless use - 
of their private judgment in all matters 
which the Church had not strictly defined, 
and above all by a skilful emploj menf and 
expansion of some of the maxims of the 
schoolmen, they succeeded in disentan- 
gling themselves from the traditions of the 
past, and in giving, an _ impulse to 
liberalism wherever their influence ex- 
tended. Suarez, in the book to which I 
have just referred, devoted himself especi- 
ally to the question of the mediate or 
immediate nature of the Divine Right of 
Kings.^ It was a question, he acknow- 
ledged, that could not be decided either 
by Scripture or the Fathers; but the 
schoolmen were on the w'hole favourable 
to the latter view, and the Popes had 
often asserted their owm authority over 
sovereigns, which according to Ultra- 
montane principles w'as almost decisive 
of the question. He elaborated the doc- 
trine of the “social contract” wdth such 
skill and emphasis as to place tlie 
sovereign altogether upon a lower Jeve 
than the nation, while the Pope towered 

Suarez w.ii ivntK-n in reph to one by James 1 of 
England, 
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over all - According to these principles, 
the interests of the soveieign should be 
subordinated to those of the people. The 
king derived all his power iinniediately 
from the State . and in a^case of cKtreme 
misgovernment, when the preservation of 
' the State lequired it, the nation might 
depose its sovereign/and might, if neces- 
sary, depute an)’' person to kill him ^ 
. The case of an heretical piince was still 
plainer for heresy being a revolt against 
,that divine authority to which the sover- 
eign ultimately owed his power, it in a 
certain sense annulled his title to the 
' tlirone , still, as the Pope was the arbiter 
of these questions, a sentence of deposition 
sliould precede lebelhon.^ The Pope had 
the, power of issuing this sentence on two 
grounds — because he wtis the superior of 
the temporal ruler, and also because 
. heresy was a crime which fell under his 
cognisance, and which was worthy of 
temporal penalties To deny that the 
Pope could inflict such penalties on 
heretics, no matter what may be their 
rank, is to fall tinder the suspicion of 
heresy to deny that death is a natural 
punishment for heresy was to assail the 
' whole system of persecution which the 
Church had organised. In defending 
this doctrine against the charges brought 
against it on the ground of its dangerous 
consequences, Suarez maintained that the 
deposed king could onl)’’ be killed by those 
wliom the Pope had expressly authorised , s 

* He snys that “ Potestntem hanc dcponenJi reprem 
es<;e pos*;c \l 1 in ip'^a rapi^blica vcl in Summo Pontifice, 
duLfso tnint-n inodo Nam in rcpublica solum per 
modmn dctcnstonis nccessanac ad conscr\ ationem 
aunm, turn cx m juns naturalis quo licet vim \i 
rcpellcrc, turn qma semper hic casus ad propnum 
rcipublicm conser\ationcm nccessanus, intelligitur 
exceptus m pnmo illo feederequo rcspublicapotestatem 
suain in regem transtulit At \cro m Summo Ponti- 
ficc cst hrcc potestas tanquam in supenon habente 
junsdtctioncm ad cornpiendum reges {Do Fide^ lib 
M cap IV ) 

= ** Ergo quando respublica ;uste potest regem depo- 
ncre, rerlc iacuint mimslri ejus regem cogendo vel 
interficicndo ri sit ncccssc ” {Ibtd ) Suarez adds* 
liowcvcr* that before pronouncing a sentence of depo- 
sition against the sovereign it is at least advisable and 
becoming (though not absolutely necessary) for the 
nation to apply to the Pope for <his sanction This 
notion has been dev doped at length by De Maistre, Le 
Pafp 

< 3 *‘Statim per hxrc-sim rex ipso facto privatur ahquo 

modo dominio et propnetate sui rcgni, qma vcl conhs- 
catum manetvel ad legitimum sucecssorem Cathoheum 
Ipso jure transit, et nihdominus non potest statim 
regno pnvan, se<l juslo lUud possidet et admmistrat 
donee per scntcntiam saltern declaratonam crimmis 
condemnetur," (Lib \i cap iv*) 

4 Bianchi has collected a striking chain of passages 
\n defence of this proposition (tom i pp 145-147) 

5 “Si Papa regem deponat, ab 5 Uis tantum potent 

c\pUli vcl inlerfici quibus ipbCidcommisenL*’ {DeFtdCy 
lib va c. IV ) ' 

Vox. II. 


but tliere can be little doubt that the 
‘ Jesuits looked with a veiy indulgent eye 
0!i all attempts at assassination that were 
difedled against a deposed sovereign who 
\Vas in opposition to the Church 

It would however be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Jesuits .advocated liberal 
principles only with a view to theological 
advantages or in Protestant countries or 
under the shelter of ecclesiastical author- 
ities. More than once they maintained 
even their most extreme forms in the 
midst of Catholic nations, and, strange as 
the assertion may appear, it Is m this 
order that we And some of the most 
rationalistic intellects of the age Two of 
the leading characteristics of a rational- 
istic mind, as we have already seen, aie a 
love of appealing to the general principles 
of natural religion rather than to dog- 
matic tenets, and a disposition to wrest 
the latter into conformity with the former* 
and of these two tendencies we find 
among the Jesuits some striking ex- 
amples The famous work of Manana 
Concemmg the King and the Regal In-‘ 
stitiUion will furnish us with an illustra- 
tion of these truths. 

This extremely remarkable book was 
published at Toledo m 1599, and it bears 
at its commencement the approbation of 
the leaders of the Jesuits.^ It was dedi- 
cated to Philip 111 , for whose benefit it 
was written and it must be acknow- 
ledged tliat, among the countless works 
that have been dedicated to sovereigns, it 
would be impossible to find one more free 
from the taint of adulation Its ostensible 
object was to collect a series of moral 
precepts for the benefit of sovereigns, but 
the really important part, and that with 
which we are alone concerned, is the 
examination of the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns The cardinal 
point upon which this examination turns 
IS a distinction which some of the school- 
men had derived from Aristotle, and which 
became very prominent in the beginning 
of the seventeenth centurjr, between a 
king and a tyrant, as two things almost 
genencally different. A ruler who be- 
longed to the latter class had no right to 
the name of king, nor could he claim the 
privileges or tlie reverence attached to it ; 
and To be a tyrant, as Manana explained, 
it was not necessary to be a usurper ^ 
Every ruler, however legitimate, belongs 

« It IS si^cd bj Stopinnus Hojeda, Visitor of the 
Jesuits in tnc province oflolcdo 

a Dc ti lusiziutiouet pp SS'^5 cd ) 


C 
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to tills caleg-ory if the main principle of tlie chaninions of ih^ ~ 

Ins government is selfishness, and if he others that are no/ ill! ^ can urge 
habitually sacrifices the interests of his poSu Heil if ops or Jess 

people to his Justs or to his pride. Sue fte tetes no rubTas £‘ 1 ,!^'™” 

by the ancients in the fables rfSus SrSln measu^’T,? ? “"“‘'f •“ 

the H 3 'dra, and tile Chimatra, and the sovereign but not in such'a m?nn° 
greatest achievements^ of tile heroes of they did not themselves retain 


- ^ a greater 

authority, and might not at any time 
recall what they had given if it was mis- 
used/ The common voice of mankind 
had enrolled the gr.eat tyrannicides of the 
past among the noblest of mankind. 
Who ever censured the acts or failed to 
adnilre the heroism of Harmodius or 
Aristogeitoh or Brutus, or of those who 


antiquity had been their destruction. 

This -being the case, the important 
question arose, whether it is now lawful 
to kill a tyrant That there should be 
no equivocation as to the nature of the 
inquiiy, Mariana _ takes 'for his text the 
recent assassination of Henri III. of 
France b}'- Clement. He relates in a tone 
m evident admiraaon, liow this youn^ freed their" land from the tyranny of a 
Dominican, impelled by a religious enthu- Domitian, a Caracalia, ora Heliogabalus ? 
siasm and having fortified his courage by And what was this common sentiment 
the services of the Church, had* contrived but the voice of nature that is within us 
to obtain an interview with the king, had teaching us to distinguish what is right 
stabbed him to death with a poisoned' from what is wrong ? 3 If some ferocious 
knife, and had himself fallen beneath the beast had been let loose upon the land, 
swords of the attendants. “Thus,” he and was devastating all around him, who 
says, “ did Clement perish, as many deem would hesitate to applaud the man who 
the eternal honour of France— a youth at the risk of his life had ventured to slay 


but four-and-twenty years of age, simple 
in mind and weak in body : but a higher 
might confirmed both his courage and 
his strength. ”3 

In examining the moral character of 
this act there was a great division of 
opinion. Very many extolled it as worthy 
of immortality ; others, however, -whose 
learning and sagacity were not to be 
despised, severely condemned it. They 
said that it was not lawful for^a single un- 
authorised individual to condemn and 
slaughter the consecrated ruler of a nation 
— that David did not dare to slay his bit- 


it ? Or what words would be deemed too 
strong to brand the coward wJio re- 
mained a passive spectator while his 
mother or the wife of his soul was torn 
and crushed ? Yet the most savage 
animal is but an inadequate image of a 
tyrant, and neither wife nor mother lias^ 
so high a claim upon our affections as our 
country.** 

These were the chief arguments on 
either side, and it remained to draw the 
conclusion. The task, Mariana assures 
us, is not difficult, but it is necessary to 
distinguish between different cases. In 


terest enemy because that enemy was the the first place the tyrant may be a con- 
Lord’s anointed — that amid all the per^ queror who by force of arm^ and without 
secutions the Early Church underwent no any appeal to the people, had obtained 
Christian hand was ever raised against possession of the sovereign poiyer. In 
the monsters who filled the throne— that this case there was no obscurity: the 
nolitical assassinations have in the great example of Ehud was a guide, and the 
majority of cases injured the cause they tyrant might be justly slam by any of the 
were -meant to serve, and that if their 
legitimac}’’ were admitted^ all respect for 

sovereigns -would vanish' and ^niversal 

anarch)’’ would ensue. Such, added 
Mai-iana, “ are the arguments of those 
who espouse the cause of the tyrant, but 


^ P 72 * 

2 “Ccrtca republica unde ortum habet regia potestns, 

rebus CMgendbus Regem jn jus vocari posse ct «« 
sanitatem respuat pnncipatu snolian Neque ita in 
pnncipemjura potestatis transtulit ut non sibinvijorcm 
rcservant potestatem PopuUs ^olcntlbus tributa 
no\a imperantur, leges constituuntur, ct quod cst 
amphus populi sacramento jura tmpcrandi quamji*5 
haereditaria 'successor! confirmantur (rp 73*/ 


I Tis Reus* &c«> P» 62 — Vprv* remarkable w'ords to ba\e been written bj a 

^ lhd,fi!o ) ch. VI “An tjrannum oppnme . s-anjard and , a priest nearly a centurj beftye Locke 

- 1, fti f words ^ est communis sensus quasi qumdam natura 

sit r that the woros ourtinfu in'snnn.ns lex. oua 


3P 6g Mr. Hallam,; observes ‘{’“f , “f. vox ment.bus nostns ind.ta, aunbus insonans lex, qua 

differed from the firbt, (///rA V 
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people * The next case was that of a 
soveieign elected by the nation, or who 
had obtained his throne by hereditary 
right, but who sacrificed his people to his 
lusts, infringed the laws, despised true 
lehgion, and pre3'ed upon the fortunes of 
his subjects. If there existed in the nation 
anj' authoritative assembly of the people, 
or if such an assembly could be con-^ 
voked, it should warn the soveieign ot 
the consequences of his acts, declare war 
against him if he continued obdurate, 
and, if no other resource remained, pro- 
nounce him to be a public enemy and 
authorise any individual to slay him If 
in the last place the king who had de- 
generated into a tyrant had suppressed 
the right of assembly, no steps should be 
taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, 
unquestionable, and intolerable , but if 
this were so, the individual who, inter- 
preting the wish of the people, slew the 
sovereign, should be applauded ^ Nor 
was this doctrine likel}' ^ to lead to 
as many tragedies as was supposed 
Happy indeed would it be for mankind 
were there many of such unflinching re- 
solution as to sacrifice life and happiness 
for the liberty of their countr}^ . but the 
desire of safety withholds most men from 
great deeds, and this is why of the 
great multitude of tyrants so few have 
perished by the sword ” “ It is, how- 

ever, a salutary thought for princes to 
dwell upon, that if they oppress their 
people and make themselves intolerable 
by their vnces, to slay them is not only 
without guilt but IS an act of the highest 
merit 

There however, one aspect of the 


^ ** In eo conscntirc turn philosopbos turn theologos 
video, cum pnncipem qui \i ct -irmis rempublicam 
occup'Wit, nuUo prEctcrcT, jure, nuUo pubUco ciMum 
consensu, pcnmi a quocumque, Mta ct pnncipatu 
spolian posse." (Pp 74, 75 ) A. feu lines lower comes 
the eulogy of Khud The “consenting theologians" 
are not cited — and, indeed, Manana scarcely e\er 
quotes an ecclesiastical authority — but the reader may 
find a great manj gi\eh in Suarez {Dc Ftde^ lib vi 
cap n } St Thomas justified Ehud on this general 
ground, and on this point seems to ha\c differed little 
or not at all from Manana 

^ “Si medicinam rCspuat pnneeps, neque spes ulla 
sanitatis rchnquatur, scntcntia pronunciata licebit 
rcipubhcre cjus impcnum detrectare pnmum, et quoniam 
bellum necessano concitabitur ejus defendendi consjlia 
expheare .. Et si res feret neque ahtcr se respuhhea 
tuen possit, codem defcnsioms jure ac vero pottorc 
auctontate et propna, prinapcm publicum nostem 
dcclaratum ferro penmere Eadeinquc facultas csto 
cuicumquc pn\ ato qui spe impumtatis abjecta, ntglccta 
salute, in conatum ju\ andi rempublicam ingredi \olue- 
nt' (P 76) 

3 “Qui\otis pubbcis favens cum penmere tentant. 
baudquaquam mique eum fecisse exfstimabo.'" (P 77 ) 

4 Pp 77. 78 
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question of tyrannicide which piescnted 
to the mind of the author considerable 
difficulty, and to which he devoted a 
separate chapter. That to slay a tyrant 
with a dagger was a meritorious act he 
was perfectly convinced, but to mingle 
poison with his food was a somewhat dif- 
feient matter. This distinction, Manana 
tells us incidentally, was first suggested 
to him, many years before the publication 
of the book, by one of his scholars, vvdien, 
as a public instructor, he was impressing 
his doctrines upon the youth of Sicily ^ 
The way m which he resolves it is very 
remarkable as exhibiting the modes of 
-thought or reasoning fiom which these, 
speculations » spiang. He in the first 
place shovv’^s very clearly that nearly every 
argument that justifies the one mode of 
slaughter nia^ be also urged in favour of 
the other , but notwithstanding this, he 
concludes that poison should be pro- 
hibited, because he says it is prohibited 
by that common sentiment of mankind 
which IS the voice of nature and the test 
of right = 

The doctrine of tvTannicide, of which 
Mariana may be regaided as the chief 
apostle, is one that is eminently fitted to 
fascinate men who are just emeiging out . 
of a proti acted servitude, and who hav^e 
not yet learned to calculate the ulterior 
consequences of political acts To sla}'^ a 
royal criminal, who, for the gratification 
of his own insatiable vanity, is causing 
the deaths of thousands of the innocent, 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, 
IS an act that seems at fiist sight both 
laudable and useful, especially if that 
sovereign had violated the obligations by 
which he had bound himself A man who 
has committed an act of treason, which 
the law would punish by death, has in- 
curred a penaU}*’ and retained a privilege 
Tlie penalty is that he should be put to 

* P 83 

3 “Nos tamen non quid factun suit homines sed quia 
per naturne leges concessum sit, despicimus Et est 
natural vo\ communis hominum sensus vitupcr-intium 
SI quis m alios quantumvis liostes \eneno grassetur " 
(Pp 83-85) It js said that Manana, in his llistorv, 
has treats kings with considerable deference , but his 
anti-monarchical opinions appear ver> stronglj m a 
short work called Discourse on the Dejects of the 
Govemvxent of the Jesuits, Mhich contains — i\hat is 
extrcmelj rare in the w ntings of the members of the 
order — a bitter attack on the General, and a fierce 
denunciation of the despotic principles on which the 
socielj' IS constituted The tollouing (which I quote 
from a French trinslation of 1O25) is very cliarac- 
tonstic “Selon mon opinion, la inonarcliie nous met 

ar terre, non pour estre monarchic ams pour xrestre 

len tempdr^e C’cst un furicux sanglier qui ravage 
tout par ou il passe, et si on ne 1 arreste tout court, 
nous ne devons esptSrer de repos (Ch x ) 

C 2 
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death ", the privHeg’c is that he should 
only.be put to death by the constituted 
authorities and in the legal way. But if 
in addition to his original crime he. has 
paral3’sed the law that should avenge it, 
it may plausibly be argued that helms for- 
feited his privilege : he has placed himself 
above thelawandhas therefore placed him- 
self out of the law and become an outlaw. 
Besides this, the exceedingly prominent 
place tjrannicide occupies in the history 
of the Greeks, the Komans, and the 
Jews tells powerfully on the imagination, 
and^ it is quite certain that none of these 
nations looked upon the act with the feel- 
ings of modern Englishmen. 

But to those who take a wider %dew of 
the field of politics, the immense danger 
of encouraging individuals to make them- 1 
solves the arbiters of the destinies of a | 
nation will be far more than sufficient to 
counterbalance these arguments. The 
degiee of favour that public opinion 
shows to political assassinations, though 
by no means the sole, is perhaps the prin- 
cipal .regulator of tlieir number; for 
although the conspirator may be pre- 
pared to encounter universal obloquy, the 
direction his enthusiasm has taken is, in 
the first instance, determined by the 
mental atmosphere he breathes. And if 
it be true, as Mariana asserts, that the 
number of those who possess sufficient 
I'esolution to engage in such enterprises 
is Under all. cases small, it is also true 
that those few Would usually be men pre- 
eminently unfit to adjudicate upon the 
policy of nations. For the amount of 
heroism it evokes is no test or measure 
of the excellence of a cause. Indeed, 
nothing can be more certain than that 
the highest displays of courage, self- 
sacrifice, and enthusiasm, are usually 
elicited not b}' those motives of general 
philanthropy which all men must applaud, 
but by attachment to some particular 
Class of disputed questions or to the 
interests of some particular party. The 
excitement of controversy, the veiw fact 
that the opinions in question have 
.but few adherents, the impossibility of 
triumphing by normal means, and the 
concenti-ation -of every -thought upon a 
single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism. The great majority 
of men will do iavmore for a cause they 
have espoused, in spile of the opposition 
of those around them, than for one that 
is unquestionably good. We accordingly 
find that among the -many attempts that 


were niade upon the lives of rulers in the 
sixteenth century, nearly, all were pro- 
duced by attachment' to certain religious 
opinions'which the conspirator desired to 
see predominate, and from which an im- 
mense proportion of the people dissented. 
Never was there a spirit of more complete 
add courageous self-sacrifice than in- 
stigated Ravaillac to slay perhaps the 
very best sovereign of modern Europe. 
And have we not, in our own day, seen 
the representatives of a sect of revo- 
lutionists whose principles are rejected by 
the great majority of educated men at- 
tempting, again and again, to further 
their views by the assassination of a 
monarch of a different nation from their 
own, whose throne is based upon uni- 
versal suffrage, and who, in the judg- 
ment of a large proportion of his con- 
tempoi aries, has proved himself the chief 
pillar of order in Europe ? 

These considerations, which the old 
Jesuit writers completely omitted, serve 
to show that even in tlie best case — even 
in those instances in winch the conspirator 
is seeking only what he firmly believes to 
be good — ^the practice of tyrannicide is 
almost always an evil. But we have to 
add to this the assassinations from corrupt 
motives that in societies favourable to 
tyrannicide have always been frequent • 
we have to add also the danger to the 
Stale resulting from that large class of 
men so prominent in all criminal records 
who hang upon tlie border of insanity, 
who, partly from an excess of vanity and 
partly from natural weakness of volition, 
and partly under the influence of a kind 
of monomania, are drawn by an irresis- 
tible fascination to the perpetration of any 
crime surrounded with circumstances of 
notoriety : and when we still further con- 
sider the perpetual insecurity and the 
distrust between sovereign and people 
that must necessarily exist when these 
conspiracies are frequent, we shall have 
little hesitation in pronouncing upon the 
question. Political assassination is de- 
nounced, in general terms, as an atrocious 
crime simply because in the great majority 
of instances it is so ; and even in the e.x- 
tremely few cases that are generally 
recognised as exceptions, we hate to 
deduct from the immediate advantages 
that were obtained the evil of an example 
that has been misused. . , . 

It is arguments of this kind, diawti 
from expediency, that are now regarded 
as Inost decisive on this as on many 
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other questions of political ethics ; but 
they could have little weight in the earl}^ 
stages of political life, when the minds of 
men were still moulded by theological 
discussions, and were consequently pre- 
disposed to deduce all conclusions with 
an inflexible logic from general principles. 
Tyrannicide accordingly occupied an ex- 
tremely prominent place in the revival of 
libeialism m Europe. The first instance 
in which it was formally supported by a 
theologian appeals to have been in 1408, 
shortly after the Duke of Orleans had 
been murdered at the instigation of the 
Duke of Burgund)^, when a priest and, 
as is generally said^ a Franciscan^ named 
John Petit, who was then professor of 
theology in the University of Pans, 
justified the act, and delivered a public 
oration m defence of the thesis, “ That it 
IS lawful, accoiding to natural and divine 
law, for every subject to slay or cause to 
be slam a traitor and disloyal tyrant.’’ 
This doctrine was afterwards energeti- 
cally denounced by Gerson and con- 
demned by the Council of Constance ^ 
After the Reformation, however, it was 
very widely diffused GnSvIn, one of the 
immediate successors of Jodelle, and 
theiefore one of the founders of the 
French drama, brought it upon the stage 
iiVa play upon The Death of Ccesar^ which 
was first acted In 1560, and was reprinted 
with an anli-monarchical preface at the 
time of Ravaillac ^ A few years before 
the publication of the work of Mariana, 
no less than three Jesuits — Franciscus 
Toletus, Emmanuel Sa, and the famous 
Molina — had defended it.^ The first, who 

^ tie IS called so in, I think, every historj of the 
occurrence 1 ha\c mU with, but a writer m the 
Jotonal dt’^ S^avnns of 1748 maintains (pp 994-^^) 
tint there is some doubt upon the point it is wortliy 
of remark tint the duke who instig'atcd the murder, 
xnd probably inspired the apolog^s died himself b\ the 
hand of an assassin (Van Brujsscl, Hist du Corn- 
vtcree Beige t tom 11. pp 48, 49.) 

^ Manana^ rejects this decree without hesitation, on 
yltramoiitane unnciples, as not having- been confirmed 
by the Pope {Dc Bctre, p 79) Suarcr seems to think 
It binding, but argues {De Bide, lib m c 4) tint it 
applies only to tj rants tn ?egimtnc, because tlic Council 
condemns the opinion that ** subjects’* may slay a 
tyrant, and a tyrant tn it*ulo has, properly spcakinir, 
no *• Subjects “ 

3 There is a full notice of this play m Charles, Ca 
Comddtc en ranee an Seizthne Sihcle 

4 Sa a Portuguese— the other two were 

opaniardb The prominence this doctrine acquired m 
Spain in the reign of Philip 11 n probably m part due 
to the conlciit of Spam with Elizabeth, who was re- 
garded as a tyrant both tn itiulo and tn reginttne, and 
conseqiicntK naturally marked out for assassination. 
Manana s book was probably written Under Philip II 
tor the roy d pnvalcgc to print it was granted only 
three months after the deatli of that king. 


was made a'cardmal in 1583, justified it 
chiefly in the case of t}Tants wh6 had 
usurped dominion;* but intimated al^o, 
that the nation might depose a lawful 
sovereign, that it might condemn him to 
death, and that then any individual might 
slay him. Sa^ and Molina^ expressed 
the same opinion with still greater em- 
phasis, and Balthazar Ayala, the most 
illustrious Spanish iavv'-yer of the age, m 
Ins celebrated work on the Rights of fVar, 
j which was published in 1582, though 
' utterly repudiating their doctrine con- 
cerning tyrants with a lawtul title, 

I jcordially embraced it in the case of, 
i u^urpers.*^ The French Jesuits, it is true, 
appalled by the outcry that was raised 
against them on account of the work of 
Manana, repudiated its piinciples; but, 
tin 1611, Manana found a defender in 
another Jesuit named Kellerus,s who only 
made a single reservation — that a formal 
sentence was alwa}s necessary before 
tyrannicide was justifiable. When Henri 
HI. was assassinated by Clement, the 
Catholics of the League received the news 
with a burst of undisguised exultation, 
and m many churches the image of the 
murderer was placed for reverence upon 
the altar of God. The Pope publicly 
pronounced the act to be worthy of 
ranking with that of Judith, he said that 
It could onl}^ have been accomplished by 
the special assistance of Providence, and 
lie blasphemously compared it to the 
Incarnation and to the Resurrection.® 

^ “ Adv erte duphcom esse ty rannum , iimim potestatc 
et dommio qui non habet titulum verum sed tyTannice 
occupat rempubheam ct hvinc hcct occidcrc, dum 
alitcr non potest hberiri respublica et dum spes est 
hbcrtatis probabihs , alitcr non hcct private cuilibcfc 
occidere Altcrum adinmistrationi qui habet quidem 
varum titulum sed tvmnnice tractat subditos, ct liunc 
non licet absque pubhea auctonlate occidcre " (Sumtna 
Con^ctent!/ref hh v c vi p 653) 

2 ** Ty ranntce gubernans juste acquisttum dominium 
non potest spohan sine publico judicio, lata vero 
scntcntia potest quisque fieri executor potest autem 
I dapom a populo etiam qui juravit ei obedienliam per- 
petuam si monitus non vult corngi At occupantem 
I q rannicc potasl item quisque do populopotestocciderc, 
si aliud non sit rcmedium, est emm pubheus hoslis ** 
{Ai'honsm Confts^artorttni^ Tyrantitts) 
j 3 *'TjTannum pnmo modo nefas est pnvatis intcr- 
! ficerc, possit tamen respublica quoad capita convenirc. 
eique resisterc, lataque sentenlia deponcrc ab admmib- 
trationeatque ilium depositum pumre Secundo modo 
K rannum quivis de repubhea potest bcitc cum inter- 
I ficerc ’ {Comment^ pars iv' tract in disp 6 ) 

4 “Ty rannum qui per vim et illegitimc pnncipatum 
occupavit, SI tyrannis aliter tolli non possit, occidcre 
cvnhbcthcitum siL {De Jure et OJftcu^ Bellicts, hb 1 ) 

5 In a book called Byranmctdiunty seu Scztum 
j (SnztioJtcortint de lyrannt liitemcctonc This book 

(whicli w^as wntten m reply to a CaUimstic attack) 
-contains a great deal of information about the early 
literature or ty^rannicidc. It be.ars the approbation of 
^ Busteus, the head of the jesu’ts in Northern Germany* 

” TJioUt hv accvi The Pope was Sixtus V. 
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On the other hand,, it would be unfair to 
forget the murder of' the Duke of Guise 
m France and of Cardinal Beaton in 
Scotland, the justification of these in- 
stances of political assassination by the 
most eminent Piotestants, and the many 
seditious works at least verging upon an 
.approval of tyrannicide that issued from 
the Protestant press. 

Still the main champions of tyrannicide 
were unquestionably the Jesuits, and it is 
not difficult to discover the reason. It 
has been said that the despotic character 
of their governrnent has in these later 
tinies proved inimical to the growth. of 
individuality among them, and that, while 
the institution considered as a whole has 
flourished, it has failed remarkably to 
produce originality either in intellect or in 
character.' But however this may be 
now, it is certain that it was not so in the 
early da3’^s of the society, when a few 
isolated Jesuits were scattered through a 
community of heretics waging a continued 
war against ov'erwhelming numbers. All 
the resources of their minds were then 
taxed to the utmost, and they had every 
motive to encourage an opinion that 
enabled a single individual, by an act of 


determination to base the political system 
on a doctrine derived from reason rather 
than from authority, the same tendency 
piinciples, the application 
of which would — -whether their authors 
desired it or not— inevitably extend beyond 
the domain of theology. All or nearly all 
these writers urged in the interests of the 
Church that doctrine of a “ social con- 
tract” which was destined at a later 
period to become the cornerstone of the 
liberties of Europe. Nearly all drew^ a 
broad distinction between kings and 
ty’rants, nearly all divided the latter into 
those who were tyrants, as it was said, zn 
regiimne (that is to say, legitimate rulers 
who misgoverned), and tyrants in titulo 
(that is to say, rulers with no original 
authority) ; and nearly all admitted that 
the Papal deposition, by annulling the 
title-deeds of regal power, transferred the 
sovereign from the foimer class to the 
latter. These were the really important 
points of their teaching, for they were 
those which deeply and permanently in- 
fluenced the habits of political thought, 
and on these points the Jesuits were 
almost unanimous. In the application of 
them they differed. Usuallj' tyrannicide. 


self-devotion, to sway the destinies of a ^at least in the case of a tyrant m 


nation. 

It ma}' be said that the work of Mariana 
is an extreme instance of Jesuitical prin- 
ciples; and in a certain sense this is 
undoubtedly true. Mariana stands almost 
alone among his brethren in the direct- 
ness and absence of qualifications that 
characterises his teaching, and he is still 
more remarkably distinguished for the 
emphasis with wdiich he dwells upon 
purely political rights. In his book the 
interests of the Church, though never 
forgotten, never eclipse or exclude the 


w'as condemned, though, as we have seen, 
there w'^ere not w'anting those who main- 
tained that the nation as well as the Pope 
might depose a sovereign, might con- 
demn him to death and depute any 
individual to slay him In the case of a 
tyrant in titulo the more violent opinion 
seems to have predominated. If he were 
a conqueror or a 'usurper, St Thomas 
Aquinas had distinctly said that he might 
be slain.' If he were a monaich deposed 
for heresy, it was remembered that heresy 
itself might justly be punished with death. 


interests of the people, and all the barriers and that every act of the deposed sovereign 

- " ' against Catholicity was a crime of the 

deepest d}’’e perpetrated by one who had 
no legitimate authority in the State. The 
cloud of subtle distinctions that were 
sometimes raised around these questions 
might give scope for the ingenuity of 


that are raised against heresy are equally 
raised against tyrannj'.. But his doctrine 
of tyrannicide, extreme, exaggerated, and 
dangerous as it is, was but a rash con- 
clusion from certain principles which 
common to almost all the theo- 


wtanroi Ss orderr^nd a« of the cdnWrsialiste; but they could hav e but 

'S vitS importance in the history both little influence over the passions of 


of civil liberty and of Rationalism. In 
nearly every writing that issued from this 
school we find the -same desire to restrict 
thenower bf the sovereign and to aug- 
ment the “perwer of the people, the same 

. ■ t I nniennais, Affanes dc Rome Stuce the da%s of 


av^ 


fanatics.® 

^ See Suarez. Dc Fidct lib vi cap . > 

2 On the inevitable tendency of the doctnne ot 
deposition to tyrannicide, there are some good 
-remarks m Bossuet, De/oi^io, Iib, i c 3 The doc- 
trine of t>ranmcide among the Jesuits seems to Im%e 
died away after Snare/: the political condition or 
Europe no longer made it of 

Church, and the controversies ot Jansenism ditert^ 
the energ> of the Jesuits it\tQ new channels., 1 ascal^ 
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If we now turn from the Jesuits to the 
Galilean section of the Catholic Chuich 
the contrast is very remarkable. We find 
ourselves ^m presence of a new order 
of interests, and consequently of new 
principles. The great pow er of the French 
Church and of the monarchy with which 
it was connected had early induced its 
bishops to assume a tone of independence 
in their dealings with the Papal See that 
was elsewhere unknown, and a close 
alliance between Church and State was 
the tnanifest interest of both. But m 
order that such an alliance should be 
effectual, it was necessary that the Pope 
should be reduced as much as possible to 
the level of an ordinary bishop, while the 
sovereign was exalted as the immediate 
representative of the Deity. In this way 
the bishops were freed from the pressure 
of Papal ascendency, and the sovereign 
from the worst consequences of excom- 
munication ^ The advocates of Gallican 
principles have been able to prove de- 
cisively that m nearly all attempts to 
prevent the encroachments of the Pope 
upon secular dominion French theologians 
have been piominent, while their oppo- 
nents have rejoined with equal truth that 
the Galilean authorities were by no means 
unanimous in their sentiments, and that 
the negation of the Papal claims w^s not 
usually thrown into a very dogmatic 
form * The case of an heretical prince 
before the Reformation was hardly dis- 
cussed,^ and m other cases the rivalry 
between the two sections of the Church 
was rather implied in acts than expressed 
in formal statements. On the one side 
theie was a steady tendency to exalt the 
spiritual power of the popes above that of 
the councils, and their temporal power 
above that of kings; on the other side 
there was a corresponding tendency in the 
opposite direction. As the power of de- 
position vyas in the middle ages the centre 
of the more liberal sy^stem of politics, and 
as everything that was taken from the 
popes vvas given to the kings, the Gallican 
teaching was always inimical to freedom 
At the same time, as the interference of 

in his Provincial LctUrs^ barel> touches this aspect of 
the Jesuit tcadung'. 

» See on the one side Bianctu, Pin^'^ance Sonveraine^ 
and on the other the Dtjensio of Bossuet 

3 Accordinpr to Bianchi, the first Catholic who main- 
tained that the Pope had no power over the temporal 
possesions of pnnccs who full into hurcs> was an 
Bnj^hshman of the time of James I — VVhlliam Barclaj, 
the father of the author of thcW>x^ni^, VV 
wote ngainst and w is ' answered by BuUannioc 
(Biancht* tom'ii pp 76S, 769.} 

^ VOL. II. 


an Italian priest with French politics 
offended the national pride, it vvas emi- 
nently popular ; and thus^ as in many 
subsequent periods of French history, 
patriotism pioved destructiv'e to liberty 
I It appeared for a short time as if the 
Reformation' were about to give rise to 
new’’ combinations The invectives of the 
Protestants against the papal power pro- 
duced a momentary reaction in its favour, 
which was remarkably shown m the 
States General assembled at Paris in 
1615. The Third Estate, either be- 
cause Protestant principles were diffused 
among its members or because it repre- 
,senled especially the secular feelings of 
the middle classes, then pioposed, among 
other articles, one declaring that the Pope 
possessed no povverof deposingsovereigns, 
or under any circumstances releasing 
subjects from the oath of allegiance ; but 
the nobles and the cleigy refused to ratify 
it, and Cardinal Perron, probably as the 
representative of the clergy, asserted the 
Ultramontane principles with thestrongest 
emphasis ^ 

Very soon, however, a complete change 
passed over the minds of the Fiench 
clergy. The Huguenots, in seveial of 
their synods, had dwelt with gieat em- 
phasis upon their denial of the existence 
of a mediate power betw^een the Deity and 
a king, and there vvas some danger that 
if they possessed the monopoly of this 
opinion the civil power might be attracted 
to their side Besides this the French 
Protestants made war against their rulers 
for the purpose of obtaining hbeity of 
conscience, and the French Catholics 
naturally pronounced these wars to be 
sinful In 1668 the Sorbonne asserted 
the absolute independence of the civil 
power, and the same thing was again 
declared in the famous Articles of 1682, 
which are the recognised basis of Gal- 
licanism. In his defence of these articles . 
Bossuet soon aftervv^ards systematised the 
whole theology of the school The general 
result, as far as regards civil libcrt)% may 
be briefly told. The king occupies his 
throne by the dn ect and immediate autho- 
rity of the Peit3% and is consequently, in 
his temporal capacity, altogether inde- 
pendent of the Pope and of the wishes of 
the people. Everj^ pope who had exer- 
cised or claimed a power of deposition 
had exceeded his fuhetions and been 
guilty of usurpation , eveiy subject who 


» Biaiuhi, tom 1 pp 96-1C4 
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had raised his hand against the sovereign 
or his agents had committed a moital 
sin. The sole duty of the nation is to 
obeV) and from this obligation no t3n'ann}' 
and no injustice can release it. If the 
1 ulers of the people are as wolves, it Js 
for the Christians to show themselves 
as sheep,* 

Such was the teaching of the different 
sections of the Catholic Church. If we 
now turn to Protestantism we find a 
diversity at least equally striking and not 
less manifestly due to the diversit}' of 
interests. At the same time, although 


of a pphtical organisation of a kindred 
nature. If m Cliurch gm'ernnient they 
are accustomed to restrict very jealously 
the influence of the ruler, to diffuse as 
much as possible the supreme power, and 
to regard the will^ of the majority as the 
basis of authority, they will scarcely 
submit without a murmur to a political 
system in which all power is centralised 
m a single man, and from which all 
popular influence has been carefully 
eliminated. Puritanism has therefore a 
natural bias towards democracy, and 
Episcopalianism, which dwells chiefly on 


advocated by any particular the principle of authority, towards Ls- 


section at a particular time were mainJj 
the result^ of the special circumstances 
under which it was placed, there were 
some general considerations that com- 
plicated the movement. In the first place, 
the fact that the Reformation was essen- 
tially an act of spiritual rebellion — an 
appeal from those in authority to the 


poiisn7, Spedal circumstances have occa- 
sionally rnodified but seldom or never 
altog*ctlier reversed these tendencies. 
Both forms have sometimes coalesced 
cordially ^with constitutional monarchy; 
but even in these cases it will usually be 
found that the Puritans have gravitated 
towards that party which verges most 


judgments of the people— gave an impulse upon republicanism, and the Episcopalians 


to the spirit of insubordination which was 
still further strengthened by the repub- 
lican form that man}' of the new organisa- 
tions assumed. In the Early Church the 
ecclesiastical government bad combined 
in a very remarkable manner the prin- 
ciple of authority and the principle of 
Hbert 3 ’^, by magnifying to the highest 
point the episcopal authority, while the 
bishops were themselves elected b}^ uni- 
versal suffrage. But a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destioyed this balance, 
and transformed the ecclesiastical organ! 


to that which is most akin to despotism 
Another general tendency which has 
been much less frequently noticed than 
the preceding one results from the pro- 
portionate \alue attached by different 
Churches to the Old and New Testa- 
ments, To ascertain Ihetrue meaning of 
passages of Scripture is the business not 
of the historian but of the theologian, but 
it is at least an historical fact that in the 
great majority of instances the early Pro- 
testant defenders of civil liberty deri%ed 
their political principles chiefly fiom the 
Old Testament, and the defenders of 


sation from a republic into a monarchy ; 
and although the primitive elements were despotism from the Nc\v. The rebellions 
revived m Protestantism, they were re- that Avere so frequent in Jewish history 
vived in such A way thaf their original formed the favourite topic of the one — the 
character was essenlfally falsified. For the unresen^ed submission inculcated by St 
system of popular election and the supreme Paul, of the other. ^ When, therefore, all 
and divine authority of the episcopacy, the principles of right and wrong were 
which in the-Early Church formed the two ^ derived from theology, and when by the 
.compensatory parts of a single scheme,' rejection of tradition and ecclesiastical 
at the Reformation were violently dis- authority Scripture became the sole arbiter 
severed and thrown into the strongest of theological difficulties, it was a matter 
'antagonism— the Calvinistic Churches of manifest importance in ascertaining 
consUtuting themselves the leading chain- the political tendencies of any sect to dis- 
nions of tlS one, while Anglicanism was cover which Testament was most con- 


the representative of the other. ^ 

Now it has often been observed, and is 
in -itself sufficiently obvious, that when 
men have formed an ecclesiastical organi- 
sation which is intensely democratic, they 
will have a certain predisposition m favour 

l.b I C IS. Avert, s^emenu les 

l^ttus de M.JuncUi^o $ 


genial to the tone and complexion of its 

theology.* ^ 

The favourable influence Protestantism 
was destined' to exercise upon liberty was 
early shown. Among the accusations the 
Catholics brought against both Huss and 
Wyclifle none was more common inau 

I Uallam, //«/. 
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that they liaJ proclaimed that mortal sin 
invalidated the* title Of the sovereign to 
his throne , and the last of these^ Re- 
formers was also honourably distinguished 
for his strong assertion of the unchristian 
character of slavery ^ At the Reformation 
the ^different, attitudes assumed by dif- 
feient sovereigns towards the new faith 
and the constant vicissitudes of the reli- 
gious wars exercised their natural influ- 
ence upon the opinions of the leaders, but 
oh the whole liberal views stiongly pre- 
dominated, although they wcie not often 
thrown into formal statements. Luther 
and Calvin both fluctuated a good deal 
upon the subject, and passages have been 
cited from each by the adherents of both 
views It IS probable, however, that 
Calvin ultimately inclined rather to the 
republican, and Luther — who had been 
greatly Agitated by the war of the 
peasants — to the despotic theory. Zuin- 
ghus, without reasoning much on the 
subject,'' accepted the liberal principles of 
his countrymen, and he died bravely 
upon the battle-field Ulrich von Hutten 
appears to have adopted the Reformed 
tenets mainly as a principle of liberty, 
emancipating men both from intellectual 
and from political tyranny. “ From truth 
to liberty and fiom liberty to truth” was 
the programme he proclaimed. The 
country, however, in which Protestantism* 
assumed the most emphatically liberal 
character was unquestionably Scotland, 
and the man who most clearly lepresen ted 
‘ Its tendency wms Knox. 

A great wiiter, whose untimelj^ death 
has been one of the most serious mis- 
iortuncs that have ev^er befallen English 
literature, and whose splendid genius, 
matured by the mostv^aned and extensive 
scholaiship, has cast a flood of light upon 
many off the subjects I am endeav outing 
to elucidate, has lately traced with a 
master-hand "the antecedents of the Scotch 
Reformation 3 He has shown ihat 
for a long period before it was accom- 
^ phshed there had been a fierce contest 
betw^een the aristocracy on the one hand, 
and the soveieigns and Catholic clergy 
of Scotland upon the other , that tins 
struggle at last terminated in the triumph 
of the aristocracy and the subversion of 
the Catholic establishment , that the new 
clergy, called into existence by a move- 

^ Bnrrlng^ton, On il e Slatnte^-, p aSo 

2 See, houcNcr '^omc rather strong: passives quote J 
b> KcUerus, Tyi aunzetdtum^ pp 7'i, 71 

3 See Buckle s of Scottish Livihsoiioiu 


nient that was intensely hostile to the 
sovereign, were from the first the mam 
promoters of sedition ; and that being 
hated by the Crown, and having speedily 
quarrelled with the nobles, they cast 
themselves for support upon the people, 
and became the most courageous and 
energetic of the champions of democracy. 
The utter contempt for ecclesiastical 
traditions that characterised the Puri- 
tanical sects enabled them without much 
difficulty to mould their theology into con- 
formity with their wishes : for Striptuie 
w'as the only guide they acknowledged, 
and it has been most abundantly proved 
that from Scripture honest and able men 
have derived and do deriv^e arguments 
in support of the most opposiCe opinions. 
In all the conflicts with the civil autho- 
rities Knox threw himself into the fore- 
ground, and constantly asset ted, with the 
most emphatic clearness, that it was the 
right and even the duty of a nation to 
resist a persecuting sov^ereign. Speaking 
of the persecutions that Mary had directed 
against the English Protestants, he 
declared that when they began it w^as the 
duty of the English people not merely to 
have deposed their queen but also to have 
put her to death ; and he added, with 
characteristic ferocit)^ that they should 
have included in the same slaughter all 
her councillors and the whole body of the 
Catholic clergy * 

The opinions which Knox embodied 
chiefly In fierce declamations, and which 
he adv^ocated mainly with a v lew to reli- 
gious interests, w^’ere soon after system- 
atised and at the same time secularised 
by Buchanan m a short dialogue entitled 
“ De Jure Regni apud Scotos,” wdiich was 
published in 1579, and vvduch bears in 
many respects a sinking resemblance to 
some of the writings that afterwards 
Issued from the Jesuits In Buchanan, 
however, w^e find none of those countless 
subtleties and qualifications to which the 
Catholic theologians commonly resorted 
in order to evade the decisions of the 
Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do vv^e find 
anything about the deposing power of the 

* ** And therfor I fear not to afHrm that it hnd bene 
the dutic of the nobilitie, judg-cs, rulers, and people of 
England, not onl\ to ha\e resisted and agninstandcd 
iUanc, that jesaoel whome they call their queen, but 
also to ha> c punished her to the dcalli, v, th all the sort 
of her idolatrous preestes togetlicr ^\ivh all such as 
should ha\e assisted htr t\hat tjnic that ^hec and they 
openlj began to suppresse Chrislcs Evangil to shed 
the blood of the garnets of God, and to erect that most 
dcMllish idolatnc. the Papistical abominations, * 
(Knox, Appellation^ 
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Pope. The principles that were enun- 
ciated were perfectly clear and decisive : 
they were derived exclusively from reason, 
and they were directed equally against 
every form of tyranny. The argument is 
based upon “the social contract.” Men 
were naturall}' formed for society : in 
order to arrest the intestine discord that 
sprang up among them they created 
kings ; in order to restrain the power of 
their kings they enacted laws. The nation 
being the source of regal power is greater 
than and may therefore judge the king ; 
the laws being intended to restrain the 
king in case of collision, it is for the 
people and not for the ruler to interpret 
them. It is the duty of the king to 
identify Himself vvdfh the lavv,^ and to 
govern exclusively according to its 
decisions. A king is one who governs by 
law, and according to the interests of the 
people ; a tyrant is one who governs by 
his will, and contrary to the interests of 
the people. An opinion had been spread 
abroad by some that a king being tram- 
melled by recognised constitutional ties 
might be resisted if he violated them, but 
that a tyrant who reigns where no con- 
stitution exists must be always obeyed ; 
but this opinion was altogether false. 
The people may make war against a 
tyrant and may pursue that war until he 
is slain. Though Buchanan does not ex- 
pressly defend the slaughter of a tyrant 
by a private individual, he recalls in lan- 
guage of unqualified praise the memories 
of the tyrannicides of antiquity. 

This 'little tract, being in conformity 
with the spirit of the time, and especially 
with the spirit of the Scotch people, had a 
very great influence. Its main prin- 
ciples, as we have seen, differ but little 
from those of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the schoolmen ; but by disengaging them 
from the crowd of theological considera- 
tions that had previously rendered them 
almost inoperative except when reli- 
gious interests were concerned, Buchanan 
opened a new stage in the history of 
liberty. The doctrines, however, which 
he for the first time S3'stematised had 
been at a still earlier period diffused among 
his fellow-countrymen. When Queen 
Elizabeth,' in - 1571, put some questions 
to a -Scotch deputation concerning the 
j-gasons that had induced the Scots to 
depose then queen, she was immediately 

I As Buclianan (.mitatmg Ciccrp) tersely puts it, 

** Kcx« lex loouens « lex* rex tnutus* 


I favoured in reply with a long dissertation 
I on the manifest superiority of nations to 
[ their sovereigns ; which, as Camden 
assures us, and as we can readily believe, 
she received with extreme indignation.* 
The same principles vv^ere no less general 
'among the English Dissenters, and were 
exhibited alike in their writings and in 
their policy ; Milton only translated into 
eloquent prose the no less eloquent acts 
of Croimv'ell. 

It is difficult indeed to overrate the debt 
of gratitude that England owes both to 
her own non-episcopal Churches and to 
those of Scotland. In good report and 
in evil, amid persecution and ingratitude ' 
and horrible wrongs, in ages when all 
virtue seemed corroded and when apostasy 
had ceased to be a stain, they clung fear- 
lessly and faithfully to the banner of her 
freedom. If the Great Rebellion was in 
England for the most part secular in its 
causes, It is no less true that its success 
was in a great measure due to the assist- 
ance of the Scotch, who were actuated 
mainly by religion, to the heroic courage 
infused into the troops by the English 
ministers, and to the spirit of enthusiasm 
created by the noble writings that were 
inspired by Puritanism. Neither the per- 
secutions of Charles nor the promised 
toleration of James ev^er caused them_ to 
swerve. Without their assistance English 
liberty vv'ould no doubt hai e been attained, 
but no one can sa)’ how long its triumph 
would have been retarded, or what cata- 
strophes would have resulted from the 
strife. For it is to Puritanism that we 
mainly owe the fact that in_ England 
religion and liberty were not dissevered^ : 
amid all the fluctuations of its fortune,* it 
represented the alliance of these two 
principles, which the predominating 
Church invariably pronounced to be in- 
compatible. 

The attitude of this latter Church 
forms indeed a strange contrast to that 
of Puritanism, Created in the fiist in- 
stance by a Court intrigue, pervaded in 
all its parts b}' a spirit of the most intense 
Erastianism, and aspiring at the same 
time to a spiritual authority scaicejy less 
absolute than that of the Church which it 
had superseded, Anglicanism was from 
the beginning at once the most servile 


* Camden, Annal . pars tr (ad ann 'S/d oer-sis* 

* It IS. worthy of reinarlc, as shoiung’ P j. 

Slice, that probably the ablest ‘ ’ 

rhat may be tcrmca the Bibheal aspect of > 
lobert Hall. 
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and the most efficient agent of lyianny. 
Endeavouring by the assistance of tem- 
poral authority and by the display of 
worldly pomp to lealtse In England the 
same position as Catholicism had occupied 
in Europe, she naturally flung herself on 
every occasion into the arms of the civil 
power. No other Church so uniformly 
betrayed and trampled on the liberties of 
her country ^ In all those fiery trials 
through wlilch English liberty has passed 
since the Reformation, she invariably cast 
her influence into the scale of tyranny, 
supported and eulogised ever}^ attempt to 
violate the Constitution, and wrote the 
fearful sentence of eternal condemnation 
upon the tombs of the martyrs of 
freedom * That no tyranny however 
gross, that no violation of the Consti- 
tution however flagrant, can justify le- 
sistance ; that all those principles con- 
cerning the rights of nations on which 
constitutional government is based are 
false, and all those efforts of resistance 
by which constitutional go\ernment is 
achieved are deadly sins, was her em- 
phatic and continual teaching. “ A rebel,” 
she declared, “ is worse than the worst 
prince, and rebellion worse than the worst 
government of the worst prince hath 
hitherto 'been,” “God placeth as well 
evil princes as good,” and therefore “for 
subjects to deserve through their sins to 
have an evil piince and then to rebel 
against him were double and treble evil 
by provoking God more to plague them ” 
St Paul counselled passive obedience 
under Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
“who were not only no Christians but 
pagans, and also either foolish rulers or 


^ As Mncaula\ ^c^y tr«l> nnd >cry eloquently ^^^ote, 
“The Church of Cngl'uid continued to be for more 
than 150 jears the '^orMle handmaid of monarchy, the 
stcad> enemy of public liberty The diMne right of 
kings and the duty of passively obe3mg all their 
commands were her favourite tenets She held those 
tenets firml> through times of oppression, pcrseaition, 
and licentiousness, while law was trampled down, while 
judgment was perv cried, while the people were eaten 
as though they were bread Once, and but once— for 
a moment, and but for a moment — when her own 
dignity and property v\erc touched, she forgot to 
practise Uic submission she had taught’* {^Ussays^ 
vot 1 p 60 ed 1S61 ) llallam, however, has dis- 
interred a. cunous book "called -I Sho^t Treatise of 
Politique Pozveft published by Po>net, Protestant 
Bishop of Winchester, m 1558, advocating the most 
seditious doctrines, and among others tyrannicide 
But the explanation is simple Poi'net wrote during 
the persecution of Mary {JTisi qf Z.tt ^\o\, n pp 
37’'4o > 

3 ** Eternal damnation is prepared for all impenitent 
rebels tn hell with Satan the first founder of rebellion " 
’‘He'tven IS the place of good obedient subjects, and 
hell the pnson and dungeon of rebels against and 
their prmcc. ' (Uomili on I Pailful Rehllton*) 


cruel tyrants”; nay, the Jews owed it 
even to Nebuchadnezzar, when “he had 
slain their king, nobles, parents, clnldien, 
and kinsiolk, burned their country cities, 
yea Jerusalem itself, and the holy temple, 
and had carried the residue into captivit)" ” 
Even the blessed Virgin, “ being of the 
royal blood of the ancient natural" kings 
of Jewry, did not disdain to obey the 
commandment of an heathen and foieign 
prince”; much more therefore should w^e 
“ obey princes, though strangers, wicked, 
and wrongful, when God for our sins 
shall place such over us,” unless, indeed, 
they enjoin anything contrary to the 
Divine ‘command , but even “In that 
case we may not in an3^\vise withstand 
violently or rebel against rulers or make 
any insurrection, sedition, or tumults, 
either by force of arms or otherwise, 
against the anointed of the Lord or any 
of his officers, but we must in such case 
patiently suffer all wrongs 

“ If I should determine no cases,” wrote 
Jeremy Taylor, when treating the ques- 
tion ot resistance in the gieatest work on 
Moral Philosophy that Anglicanism has 
produced, “but upon such mighty terms 
as can be afforded in this question, and 
are given and yet pre\ail not, I must 
never hope to do any service to any 
inteiest of wisdom or peace, of justice or 
religion , and therefore I am clearly of 
opinion that no man who can think it 
lawful to fight against the supreme power 
of his nation can be fit to lead cases of 
conscience, for nothing can satisfy him 
whose conscience is armour of proof 
against the plain and easy demonstration 
of this question . The matter of Scrip- 
ture being so plain that it needs no inter- 
pretation, the practice and doctrine of the 
Church, wlucli is usually the best com- 
mentary, is now but of little use in a caso 
so plain, yet this also is as plain m itself, 
and without any v^anety, dissent, or in- 
terruption unwersaJIy agreed upon, uni- 
versally practised and taught, that, let 
the powers set over us be what they will," 
we must suffer and never right our- 
selves.”^ 


1 Homihcs on IVtlful Pehelhon and on Obedience 
The same doctrines were Hid down 111 the Canons of 
Convocation in 1606, and h> the University of Oxford 
in 1662, when censuring a preacher named Knight who 
had said tint subjects oppressed on account of religion 
might sometimes resist. (Hallam, Const ///s/,vol 1. 
P 4*5) 

2 Ductor Duhitaniinm^ hb in cap 111 Ussher, who 
was perhaps still more competent tlnn Ta>lor to 
express the sentiments of the Fathers was at least 
cquan> empliatic. See EIrmgtonh Life of Ussher 
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The leaching of which these extracts 
are examples was constantly maintained 
by' the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy for the space of more 
than 150 years, and during the most 
critical periods of the history of the 
English Constitution. When Charles I. 
attempted to convert the monarchy into 
a despotism, the English Church gave 
him its constant and enthusiastic support. 
When, in the gloomy period of vice and 
of reaction that followed the Restoration, 
the current of opinion set in_ against all 
liberal opinions, and the maxims of des- 
potism were .embodied even in the oath 
of allegiance,^ the Church of England 
diiected the stream, allied herself in the 
closest union with a court whose \ices 
were the scandal of Chiistendom, and 
exhausted her anathemas not upon the 
hideous corruption that surrounded her, 
but upon the principles of Hampden and 
of'Milton. All through the long series of 
encroachments of the Stuarts she ex- 
hibited the same spirit. The very year 
Avhen Russell died was selected by the 
Unixersity of Oxford to condemn the 
writings of Buchanan, Baxter, and Milton, 
and to proclaim the duty of passive obedi- 
ence in a decree which the House of 
Lords soon afterwards committed to the 
flames.^* It was not till James had 
menaced her supremacy that the Church 
was aroused to resistance. Then indeed, 
for a brief but memorable period, she 
placed herself in opposition to the Crown, 
and contributed largely to one of the most 
glorious events in English history. But 
'no sooner had William mounted the 
throne than her polic}^ was reversed, her 
whole energies were directed to the sub- 
version of the constitutional liberty that 
was then firmly established, and it is re- 
corded by the great historian of the 
Revolution that at least nine-tenths of 
the clergy were opposed to the emanci- 
pator of, England. All through the re- 
' action unden Queen Anne, nil through 
the still worse-reaction under’George 111., 
the same spirit 'was displayed. In the 


I 1 t) !r3<3. Berkeley made an ingenious attempt to 
-iw that passive obedience was ordained hy the Jaw 
nature ; see his Dtscot.rse on Pas^ve Obedience. 

. In the clause that it was not lawful “on anj; 
fftenerwhatever to t.ake up arms against the king, 
lie clause was e^punped at the Resolution ^Hens 

of RovnlPrcrogntive Tit England, p 89) Magna 
mrta^ad'^declared that kipgs who v lolated it might 


first period the clergy, in their hatiedof 
liberty, followed cordially the leadership 
of the infidel Bolingbroke ; in the second 
tliey were the most ardent supporters of 
the wars against America and against 
the French Revolution, which have been 
the most disastrous in which England 
has ever engaged. From first to last 
their conduct was the same, and everyv 
triumph of liberty was their defeat. 

There are contrasts that meet us in the 
history of Rationalism which it Is impos- 
sible to realise without positive amaze- 
ment.' When we remember for hUw long, 
a period the Church of England main- 
tained that lesistance to the regal power 
was in all cases a deadly sin, and that 
such men as a Washington or a Garibaldi 
were doomed “ to burn together in hell 
with Satan the first founder of rebellion,” 
it is hard to saj' whether the present con- 
dition of English public opinion shows 
more clearly the impotence of the theo- 
logians who ^vere unable to prevent so 
absolute a rejection of their principles or 
the elasticity of the Church that has sur- 
\ ived it. 

Although, however, the general current 
of Anglican ecclesiastical opinion was on 
this subject extremely steady, there was 
one divine^who forms a marked excep- 
tion, and that divine was one of the ablest 
that Protestantism has ever produced. 
Hooker— not indeed the greatest, but 
perhaps the most majestic of _ English 
writers — was not more distinguished for, 
his splendid eloquence than for his ten- 
dency to elevate the principles of natural 
right, and for his desire to make the 
Church independent of the State. In his 
discussions of the nature of Jhe civil 
power both of these characteristics are 
krikingly shown. In examining the true 
origin "and functions of government he 
scarcely ever appeals to the decisions of 
the Fathers, and not often to the teach- 
ings of Scripture, but elaborates his 
theory fiom his own reason, aided by the 
great philosophers of antiquity. Hjs ^ 
doctrine in its essential parts differs little 
from that of Buchanan, Individuals 
ioining together in societies created kings 
to govern them. The regal power was 
at first absolute, but soon “men saw that 
to live by one man’s will became the cause 
of all men’s misery, and this constrained 
them to come into Jaws wherein all men 
might see Their duty.”*- Although tlie 


J Eccl. Pal., lib. I. iec. la 
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Icing received his authority from the 
people in the first instance^ it was not on 
that account the less sacred, for on 
whom the same is bestowed even at men’s 
discretion they likewise do hold it of 
Divine right ” At the same time the 
king was subject to the law, and as the 
power of enacting laws resides with the 
whole people, any attempt upon his pait 
to enact laws contrary to the will of the 
people is a tyranny. Such laws are, in 
fact, a nullity.^ 

From these principles we should natur- 
ally have supposed that Hooker would 
have drawn the conclusion of Buchanan, 
and would have maintained that the will 
of the people is a sufficient reason for 
changing the government. It is, how- 
ever, an extremely lemarkable fact, as 
showing tJie spirit of the class to which 
he belonged, that this great writer, who 
had exhibited so clearly the fundamental 
propositions of modern liberalism, who 
had emancipated himself to so great a 
degree fiom the prejudices of his profes- 
sion, and who wrote with the strongest 
and most manifest bias in favour of free- 
dom, shrank to the last irom this conclu- 
sion He desired to see the power of the 
government greatly restricted , he eulo- 
gised constitutional government as im- 
measurably superior to despotism ; he 
even thought that the violation of a 
constitutional tie was a just cause for 
resistance, but when he came to the last 
great question he dismissed it with these 
melancholy words : ** May then a body- 
politick at all times withdraw, in whole 
or in part, that influence of dominion 
which passeth from it if inconvenience 
doth grow thereby? It must be pre- 
sumed that supreme governois will not 
in such cases oppose themselves and be 
stiff in detaining that the use whereof is 
with public detriment, but surely without 
their consent I see not how the body 
should be able by any fresh means to 
help itself, saving when dominion doth 
escheat , 

^ ** The Kwful po\ver of maktnfr laws to command 
whole political societies of men belongelh so properly 
unto the same entire societies^ that tor anj prince or 
potentate, of what kind soexcr, upon earth to excrci*?e 
the same of himself and not by express commission 
immediately and persomll> rccencd trom God, or else 
from authority dcn\cd at the 6rst from their consent 
upon whose persons thej impose laws, it is no better 
than mere tyrann\ Laws they are not therefore 
which public approbation hath not made so" (Cccl 
Pol t lib I sec. 10 ) 

^ Ped Pol , b ^^n ch n At a later period Burnet 
Uircw himself into the Iilx-ral movement as cordiallj as 
Locke, but he was almost isolated m the Church 


It IS scarcely necessary, I think, to 
review In detail the other works which 
appeared in England upon this subject. 
A large proportion of them at least are 
well known, their aiguments are little 
more than a repetition of those which I 
have described, and after all they were 
not the real causes of the development. 
Aspnit of freedom, fostered in England 
by the long enjoyment of political and 
social institutions far superior to those 
of -Other nations, had produced both a 
capacity and an ambition for freedom 
which must inevitably have triumphed, 
and it is a matter of comparative insigni- 
ficance what particular aiguments were 
selected as the pretext On the other 
hand the genius and the circumstances 
of the Anglican Church predisposed its 
leaders tovv^ards despotism, and they 
naturally grasped at every argument m 
its support. I may observe, however, 
that there was a slight difference of 
opinion among the English supporters of 
despotic principles ^ The earliest school, 
which was represented chiefly by Barclay 
and Blackwood, appears to have acknow- 
ledged that men were born free, and to 
have admitted some possible circum- 
stances under which resistance was law- 
ful The later scliool, which was led by 
Filmer, Heylin, Mainwanng,and Hobbes, 
entirely denied this original freedom 
The Patriarcha of Filmer, which was the 
principal exposition of the doctrines of 
the last class, rested, like some of the 
writings of the Galhcan school, upon the 
supposition that the political government 
IS derived from and is of the same nature 
as paternal government,- and it concluded 

1 This chnngrc is clearly shown in Sidney 

2 Bossuet maintained this, remarking: that “ Abime- 
lech," which was a name oripfinally common to all the 
kings of Palestine, sig’nifiLS ** My father king: 
{Dtfcnsio^ hb 1 c 3 ) In England the patriarchal 
theory of government seems to have become especially 
popular under James I (sec Hallam^s Htsi of Lit » 
\ol m P 430 [cd 1854]), but there arc many traces of 
it at an earlier nenocl Thus m the Institution of a 
Chu^tton Man (1537), and m Thr Nccc^isaiy Docii-tne 
and Erudition for any Christian Man (1543), passu c 
obedience is unequivocally enforced as a deduction 
froiu the Fifth Commandment “I die," said Lord 
Capel on the scaffold, in 1649, “for keeping the Fifth 
Commandment given by God Himself, and written 
^vlth His own finger It commands obedience to 
parents, and all divines, differ as they will on other 
points, agree in tins, and acknowledge that it includes 
the magistrate" (Marsden. Histoiy of the jMier 
puritans, from 1642 to 1662, p 320) Milton, on the 
other hand, said ** Pater et rex ducrsissima sunt. 
Pater nos genuit , at non rex nos sed nos regem 
crcavimus Patrem nalura dedit populo, regem ipse 
popuUis dedit sibi , non ergo propter regem popiilus, 
sed propter populum rex est ' {Dejensio fno Pop d ng , 
cap 
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tlKit resistance was in all cases sinful. 
This book was in the first instance 
answeied by Sydney, who opposed to it 
“ the social compact,” but rested a con- 
siderable portion ot liis arg'uinent on the 
Old Testament. At the Revolution, how- 
ex cr,^ the clerg-y having revived the 
piinciples bf Filmer,* Locke thought it 
necessary to publish another answer, and 
accordingly wrote his famous tieatise of 
Government, which differs from that of 
S3’^dney in being almost entirely based 
upon secular considerations, although a 
considerable space is devoted to the 
lefutation of the theological arguments 
of his opponent. Locke adopts almost 
entirely the principles of Hooker, for 
whom he entertained feelings of deep and 
xx'^ell-meriled admiration, but he alto- 
gether discards the qualifications by 
which Hooker had sometimes neutralised 
his teaching. All gox'^ernment, he main- 
tains, is the gift of the people for the 
people’s advantage, and therefore no 
legislation is legitimate which is contrary 
to the people’s interests, and no change 
of government wrong which is in accord- 
ance with them.® Prerogative is that 
measure of power which the nation con- 
cedes to its ruler, and the nation may 
either extend or lestrict it. 3 To impose 
taxes on a people without their consent is 
simply robbery.'^ Those who are ap- 
pointed by the people to legislate have 
no power to tiansfer their authority to 
others,® nor may they gox'ern except by 
established law'^s.^ And as the sovereignty 
in the first instance emanates from the 
people, so the people may reclaim it at 
will. The ability wnth which these views 


I As Locke sajs, “I should not speak so plamlj of a 
gentleman long since past answenng (Sir R Filmcr), 
had not the pulpit of late jears publicly owned his 
doctrine, and made it tlie current divinity of the times ” 
(Preface to Treatzst- on Govei ninent ) 

"The end of government being the good of the 
conimunitj', whatever alterations are made in it tending 
to that end cannot be an encroachment upon anybo_d3', 
since nobody in ga^ eminent can ha\e any right tending 
to any other end ” {On Government, c xiv ) 

.3 J!/id , c xviii 

' 4 "If anyone shall claim a power to lay or le\y 
taxes on the people without their consent, he therebj' 
invades the fundamental law ot propert>, .and subverts 
the end of government.” {Ibid , c ) 

5 "The legislature cannot transfer the power ot 
making laws, for, it being but a delegated povv er from 
the people, they, who have it cannot pass it over to 
others." {Ibid., c xi ) This doctrine vv.as very justly 
regarded bv Grattan and Plunket as decisive against 
the constitutional character of the Act of Union 
between England _ and Ireland, which w.as _P“scd 
without a dissolution, bj’ a Parliament which was 
noloriousl} corrupted and had been elected long before 
the measure was contemplated 

6 Uid. 


were urged, and the lavouiable circum- 
stances under which they appeareu, gave 
them an easy triumph, and the Revolu- 
tion made them the basis of the Constitu- 
tion. / 

It is well worthy of remark that the 
triuiuph of toleration and the triumpli of 
civil liberty should both have been defi- 
nitively effected in England at the same 
time, and should both have found their 
chief champion in the same man. Both 
vvere achieved bji- laymen in direct oppo- 
sition to the Cliurch and in the moment 
of her extreme depression. Both too 
represented a movement of secularisation : 
for b}' the first, theological questions vv^ere 
withdrawn from the sphere of politics, 
and by the second the principle of 
authority vv'^as removed from a theological 
to a secular basis. But what especially 
characterises the triumph of English 
liberty is that, although it was effected 
contrary'’ to the Church and contrary to 
tlie clerg}^ it was not effected contrary to 
religion This — which, when we con- 

sider the mournful liistor}" of Continental 
liberty, may perhaps be regarded as the 
happiest fact in English history — vv'as,no 
doubt due in a great measure to the 
success with which the Dissenters had 
associated religion and liberty , to the 
essential imperfection of the Anglican 
theory, which left undefined the question 
vvhen allegiance may be transferred to a 
triumphant rebel, and also to the admir- 
able moderation of Somers and Locke : 
but it was still more due to the genius 


I The p;issag-es from Scripture which the Anglican 
divines cited as thcir political rules u ould seem to imply 
that allegiance should ah\a)S be rendered to the 
so\ereigii yac/o This doctrine, ho\\e\cr, uas at 
the Resolution generally and indignant!} repudiated 
b} the clergy, A\ho maintained tliat while King James 
held his court at St Germains he alone was entitled to 
their allegiance lioivever, after the Revolution# 
Sancroft published a work called Bishop OveraU* •iCo7i^ 
vocation Booh, which had been appro\cd by both 
Houses of Convocation at the beginning of the reign 
of James T This work (which had not before been 
published) asserted in the strongest terms the doctrine 
of passn e obedience# based it on the patnarchal theory 
of government, and declared that, in case of a change 
of government being effected by unrighteous means, 
allegiance should be transferred to the new pouer 
^\hcn it was ** thoroughly settled " Tlmreupon Sher- 
lock declared (hat he considered himsclr bound by the 
voice of the Church to take the oaths of allegiance to 
the government of William (which, to the world at 
large, seemed very^ far indeed irom “thoroughly 
settled”), and he accordingh accepted the deanery or 
St, Paul's The explosion that followed is admirably 
described by Macaulay (ch XMu), It is evident t in 
the doubt hanging o\cr this part of the theory ot the 
Anglican divines, was favourable to Iibert>~m 
place by weakening the logical force of that t“Cor>, 
and in the second place by giving those 
from absolutely rejecting tt a pretext for jomin„ the 
new goverrment# 
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of the Reformation Never did Protes- 
tantism exhibit more clearly its admirable 
flexibility of, doctrine, its capacity for 
modifying and recasting its principles to 
meet the wants" of succeeding ages, than 
when, without any seiious leligious con- 
vulsion, the political system ot England 
was based upon the direct negation of the 
unanimous teaching of the Earl\ Church 
' and of the almost unanimous teaching of 
the national one. And the contrast the 
history of English liberty bears to that of 
Continental libeity becomes still more 
remarkable when we remember the atti- 
tude exhibited by the avowed opponents 
of Christianity In England, with the 
exception of Shaftesbury, the most emi- 
nent of these were cither Indiffeient or 
opposed to the movement Under the 
government of the Stuarts, Hobbes not 
only maintained the most extreme views 
of Taylor- and Usslier, but carried them 
to a point from which even those divines 
would have recoiled for the result of his 
philosophy was nothing less than to make 
the civil ruler the supreme arbiter of the 
moral law During the reaction under 
Queen Anne the clerical party owed its 
chief stiength to the genius of Boling- 
broke, who consolidated its broken forces, 
and elaborated with an almost dazzling 
eloquence his Ideal of A Patiiot King ” 
to counterbalance the ideal of liberty. 
And at a still later period, while Bishop 
Horsley was pioclaiming that “subjects 
had nothing to say to the laws except to 
obey them,” Hume was employing all his 
skill in investing with the most seductive 
colours the policy of the Stuarts, in 
rendeiingthe great supporters of libeity 
in the seventeenth centuiy either odious 
or ridiculous, and in throwing into the 
most plausible aspects the maxims of 
their opponents * 

It is remarkable that while England 
and France have been the two nations 
which have undoubtedly done most for 

* Among the less eminent freethinkers there Mere, 
indeed, <?omc exceptions to this tendency Thus Tindal 
wrote a tract against Passi%c Obedience in 1694, a 
defence of Toleration m 1697, and a defence of a Free 
Press in 169S Toland too wrote, in 1702, a somewhat 
’ remarkable book called Anv^tia L 7 bera m which he 
ad\ocatcd eloquently the political principles of 

Locke, denounced strongly the doctrine of Hobbes 
that a soNcrcign has a right to dictate the religion of 
Jus subjects, and maintained that “the success of the 
Protestant religion, politically speaking, depends on 
the liberty of the several States of Europe (p 185) 
Toland also edited the Occatia and wrote the Lues of 
Harrington and Milton But Uicmostemment avowed 
English freethinkers ol the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries arc those mentioned m Uie text, with the 
^ exception ot GibboPi who sat tn Parhament as a lory' 


the political emancipation of mankind, 
they have also been those in which the 
national Chuichcs wcie most bitterly 
opposed to freedom. We have seen the 
manner In which the double movement of 
secularisation and of liberty was effected 
in the Protestant country , it remains to 
trace the corresponding development in 
the Catholic one. 

It was upon the French Protestants 
that the office which m England was 
filled by the Puritans naturally devolved. 
The fact that they vv^'ere a minoritvs and 
often a peisecuted minority, gave them a 
bias in favour of libert}’, while at the 
same time their numbers were sufficiently 
great to communicate a considerable 
impulse to public opinion Unfortunately, 
however, the extreme arrogance and the 
persecuting spirit they manifested when- 
ev^er they rose to power rendered them 
peculiarly unfit to be the champions of 
liberty , while at the same time their 
position as a minority of the nation, 
governed mainly by leligious principles 
m an era of religious wars, rendeied 
their prevailing spiiit profoundly anti- 
national Wherev'^er sectaiian feeling is 
keenly felt it proves stronger than 
patriotism The repulsion separating men 
as members of difiercnt religions becomes 
more powerful than the attraction uniting 
them as childien of the same soil, and the 
maxim that a man’s true countiy is not 
that in which he was born but that of his 
co-religionists, being professed, or at 
least acted on, treason is easily justified 
In^ the present day, when the fever of 
theology has happily subsided, Ireland 
forms an almost solitary exrimple of a 
nation in which national interests and 
even national pride are habitually sacri- 
ficed to sectarianism , but in the sixteenth 
century such a sacrifice was general, and 
although in France at least it was made 
quite as much by the majority as by the 
minority,' it naturally appeared m the 
latter case more conspicuous and repul- 
sive The atrocious persecutions the 
majorit}" directed against the minonty 
rendered the alienation of the latter irom 
the national sympathies both natural and 
excusable, but it did not appear so to the 
persecutors. The majority have there- 
fore usuall}" been able to enlist the 
patriotic feelings of the multitude against 
the minority, and this has weakened the 
political influence of the latter. 

In the political teaching of the Fiench 
Protestants it is easy to detect two distinct 
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currents. Whenever the Pope or the 
.TJltramontane iheofogians put forward a 
claim to the power of deposition, the Pro- 
testants constituted themselves the cham- 
pions of ]o)'alty, and ehdeavouted in this 
manner to win the favour of the rulers. 
Thus we find their synods condemning 
with great solemnity the treatise of 
Suarez, piotesting in the most emphatic 
language against ,the disloyalty of the 
Catholics, and assuring the sovereign in 
their petitions that they at least I'ecog- 
nised no mediate power between the king 
and the Almighty.^ If we weie to judge 
their opinions by the language of some of 
their petitions, we might imagine that they 
were no loss favourable to despotism than 
theAnglicans. Butsuch a judgmentwould 
do them great injustice. No body of 
men ever exhibited a greater alacrity in 
resisting persecution b}' force, and, with a 
few exceptions, the general tone of their 
theology as of their policy was eminently 
favourable to liberty. Opinions on these 
subjects have so completely changed 
since 'the seventeenth centurj', that the 
defence of the French Protestants is 
chiefly to be found in the writings of their 
adversaries ; and, according to modern 
notions, it would be difficult to find a 
nobler eulogy than is implied in the accu- 
sation of one of the ablest of these, who 
declared that the general tendency of the 
Protestant writings was always to the 
effect that “ kings and subjects were re- 
ciprocally bound by contract to the per- 
formance of certain things in such a 
manner that if the sovereign failed to 
perform his promise the subjects ^ were 
freed from their oath of allegiance, 
and might engage themselves to new 
masters.”- 

The opinions of the French Protestants 
on these points may be more easil}^ ascer- 
tained from their actions 'than from their 
writings ; and the right of resisting re- 
ligious persecution was naturally more 
considered than the right of resisting 
political t3Tann}'. Jurieu strenuously as- 


I Many instances of this are collected by Biancln 
nm i OP. 46-84). but the fullest, account 1 bai e met 
ith IS in^a very clever anonj‘mous bookl^rittcn from 
Catholic Point of view, and ascribed by some 
author named Pcllison, and by others to 

n.ux Rffuziez stir leiir j>rocham Retonr en 
iWcA Avis a-ux pen A P D P Thecondemnation 

especially expressea them is h.s 


serted the first right ; and although 
Saurin is said to have taken the .opposite 
view,^ the numerous rebellions of the Pro- 
testants leave no doubt as to their general 
sentiments. The two most remarkable 
works bearing upon the secular aspect of 
the question that issued from this quarter 
were ihe ^Fra 7 ico-GaI ha of Holman, and 
the Vindicice conhn Tyrannos of Junius 
Brutus. , _ * 

The first of these was published in 1573; 
Its author (who had escaped from Franco 
to Geneva at the time of the massacre o( 
St. Bartholomew) was one of the mqsf 
learned lawyers of the day, and ’the chief 
advocate of the Pi otestant view of some 
of the legal questions that arose about Lhk 
succession of the crown.- The Francd^ 
Galha is an elaborate attempt to provp 
that the Crown of France is, by right, not 
hereditary but elective. The arguments 
are drawn in part from general considera- 
tions about the origin of governrnen', 
which Hotman attributed to the will of 
the people, 3 but chiefly from facts m 
French histor)'’- The writer also attempts 
to show, in an argument that vyas evi- 
dently directed against Catherine de’ 
Medici, that the exclusion of women from 
the French throne implied, ^ or at least 
strongl)' recommended, their exclusion 
from "the regency, and that on evay 
occasion in which they had exercised llie 
supreme power disastrous consequences 
had ensued.^ 

A much more remarkable book vvas 
the VnidtcKB contra Tyi'awios, ^ wlilch 
was published about the same time as 
the Fraiico-Galha, and translated into 
French in 15S1, and which, being wriuen 
with much ability, exercised a very con- 
siderable influence. Some have ascribed 
it, but apparently without reason, to 
Hotman— others to Linguet or to Parquet. 
The author, whoever he may be, holds, 
like Hooker, that the regal authority i§, 
in the first instance, derived from the 


; Michelet. Hist, ite Louts H/K (i860), p, 433 
= The works of Hotman were collect!^ m direc Intge 
liitnM in 1600 After the Frunco-Galhci the best 
WitDrutum Fuhnxn, which was «'nUcn on 
roS:.as,on of die e^eommunIcat.on of the gmg of 
...-.-rn. nnd One. Anti-Trihoiiius, vhich vas wnuen 

onnosJfton to the of Roman Icff.s al.on 

<=onh sLheer said he helped in the composition of 
i 3 ranc<hGaUia(Scahgeriana, art HoUontanmts) 

, ..To promote .a woman 

rule IS repugnant to nature, cojiymche to 

id a thinir n ost contranous to his reveled w.U and 
$ovedor!mance; .nnd 8"^"^ 

,od order, of all cquitic and justice. (tUousoou. 
lament 0/ Woiiicu.) 
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pecVple, bul that notwithstanding this It is 
held by divine right From this con- 
sideiation he argues that a king is bound 
by t\yo pacts, on the observance of which 
his legitimacy depends — a pact to God 
that he will govern according to the 
divine law, and a pact to the people that 
' he will govern according to their Interests ^ 
A nation may resist by arms a sovereign 
who has violated the divine law, because 
the first of these pacts is then bioken, and 
also because it is part of the Providential 
system that subjects should be punished 
foi the Climes of their ruler, which implies 
that they are bound to prevent them,'* 
This last proposition the author maintains 
at length from the Old Testament. When- 
ever the king violated the divine com- 
mand, some fearful chastisement was 
inflicted upon the nation, and the chief 
'6ffice of the prophets was to signalise 
these Violations, and to urge the people 
to resistance. Every page of Jewish 
history bears witness to this, and at tlie 
present day the Jews are dispersed 
because their ancestors did not snatch 
Christ from the hands of Pilate But it 
is impossible to go so far without ad- 
vancing a step further ; for if the Jewish 
precedent is to be applied, it is manifest 
the divine law is violated not merely by 
the persecution of tiuth, but also by the 
toleiation of error. No crime was more 
constantly denounced or more fiercely 
punished under the old Dispensation than 
religious tolerance. No fact is more 
Icgibiy stamped upon the Jewish writings 
than that, in the opinion of their authors, 
a Jewish sovereign who permitted his 
people to piactise unmolested the rites of 
an idolatry which they preferred was com- 
mitting a sin Nor docs the author of the 
book vv'C arc considering shrink from the 
consequence He quotes, as an applic- 
able precedent, the conduct of the people 
who at the instigation of Elijah mas- 
sacred the whole priesthood of Baal, and 
he maintains that the toleration of an 

impious sacred rite is a justifiable 
, cause of rebellion, 3 

The question then arose in what 
manner this resistance was to b6 orga- 
nised And here the writer sepaiates 
himself cleat ly from the school of Manana, 
for he strongly denies the right of an in- 
dividual to take the life of a persecutor by 
way of assassination, hovyover favouiable 

^ OUfTSt U 

^ Tff t/rcKC cofi/fa ^J^•ranuo5, p 4$ (cd i6to}, 

3 VtftarctfCt pp 6o, 



the people might be to the act. Resis- 
tance can only be^authonsed by a council 
representing the people In all well- 
regulated countries a parliament or 
assembly of some kind exists which 
may be regarded as representative ; and 
although each individual member is less 
than the king, the council, as a whole, is 
his superior, and the vote of the majority 
may depose him ^ When such a council 
does not exist it may be extemporised, 
bul the elements should, if possible, be 
drawn from the aristocracy and the magis- 
trates. Nor IS it simply a nation that 
may thus withdraw its allegiance The 
author, evidently with a view to the 
position of the French Protestants, adds 
that particular districts or cities, if the in- 
habitants desire it and if then magistrates 
Consent, may likewise withdraw them- 
selves from their allegiance, and may 
Insist upon the maintenance among them 
of the w^orship they believe lo be 
right, and the suppression of that wdiich 
they believe to be wrong * The prin- 
ciples which were thus urged in favour 
of rebellion on religious grounds apply, 
with very little change, to rebellions that 
are purely political. A king who ruled 
in opposition to the will of his people had 
broken the pact that bound him, and had 
consequently become a tyrant In the 
case of a ijrant who had occupied the 
thione by force against the manifest wull 
of the people, but in this case alone, 
tyrannicide is lawful, and the examples of 
Harmodius and Anstogelton, of Brutus 
and Cassius, are to be commended In 
other cases, however, resistance must 
first be authorised by a council repre- 
senting the nation, and consisting of its 
leading men Like Hotman, the author 
contends that all monarchy w^as originally 
elective, and he adds that it still so retains 
its character, that the people may at any 
time reject the family they have laised to 
the throne, and that the heir-apparent is 
no more than a candidate for ofnce.s 

There is one other question treated in 
this remarkable book, to which I may 
advert for a moment, because, although 
not connected with the right of resistance, 
it throws some light upon the condition of 
feeling sectarian animosities produced 
This question is whether, when the 
majority of a nation is persecuting the 
minority, a foreign potentate may in- 
terpose by^ arms to succour his co-re- 

I VtudtpKTt p, 45 ® r. Cp. 3 Pf 79. 
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ligionists. -The reply is that it is his 
imperative duty to do so. If he does not, 
he is guilty of the blood of the martyrs — 
he is even worse than the persecutors : 
for they at least Imagine that they are 
slaying the wicked, while he permits the 
slaughter of those whom he knows to be 
the just. 

It is not probable that many of the 
French Protestants would have sanc- 
tioned all the propositions' of this book, 
but the principles of which it may be re- 
garded as the concentration were \ery 
widely diffused among the mernbers of 
both creeds, and had no inconsiderable 
influence in pieparing the way for the 
Revolution. The chief political impor- 
tance, however, of the religious wars was 
not so much -in the doctrines they pro- 
duced as in the circumstances under 
which those doctrines were advocated. 
Few things contributed more powerfully 
to the seculai isation of politics than the 
anarchv of opinions, the manifest sub- 
ordination of principles to interests, that 
was e.'chibited on all sides among theo- 
logians. A single battle, a new alliance, 
a change in the policy of the rulers, a 
prospect of some future triumph, was 
sufficient to alter the whole tone and 
complexion of tlie teachings of a Church. 
Doctrines concerning the sinfulness of 
rebellion, which were urged with the most 
dogmatic certainty and supported by the 
most terrific threats, swayed to and fro 
with each vicissitude -of fortune, were 
adopted or abandoned with the same 
celerity, curtailed or modified or expanded 
to meet the passing interests of the hour. 
They became, as Bayle said, like birds of 
passage, migrating with everj^ chmige of 
climate. In no country and in no Church 
do we find anything resembling the 
conduct of those ancient Christians who 
never advocated passive obedience more 
stronSflv than when all their interests 
were kgainst it. The apostasies were so 
flagrant, the fluctuations were so rapid, 
that it was impossible to overlook them, 
and they continued till the ascendency 
of theology, over politics was destroA^ed. 
The keen eye of the great sceptic of the 
age soon marked the change, ' 

2w the issue to which it was leading. 

. :.yoyezrhpmble^«^^^^^^^ 
les raisons I’t repr?^s scion que la fortune nous 

lesavonsrejettoctrepr^essc Celtcpro- 

a changcz de place en cm ju sujet de se 

position si pour la defense de 


’ It will probably have struck the reader 
in perusing the foregoing pages, and it 
will certainly have struck those who have 
examined the books that have been re- 
ferred to, that, in addition to theological 
interests and traditions, there was a purely 
secular influence deriv'ed from the writings 
of paganism acting strongly in the direc- 
tion of libert}'. The names that recur 
most frequently in these writings are 
those of the great heroes of antiquity ; 
and whether we examine the works of 
Mariana or Hooker, or of the author of 
the Vzndiace, we are transported into 
discussions concerning the origin of 
power that are drawn mainly from the 
pagan philosophers.^ 

The influence was, I think,^ of two 
kinds- — the first being chiefly logical, and 
the second chiefly moral. At the close of 
the twelfth or in the beginning of tire 
thirteenth century, two professors of the 
University of Bologna, named Irnerius 
and Accursius, devoted themselves to 
exploring manuscripts of some of the 
Laws of Justinian, which had for cen- 
turies been buried in the great library^ of 
Ravenna; and they not only revived the 
knowledge of a legislation that was sup- 
posed to have perished, but also formed a 
school of commentators who did good 
service in elucidating its character. For 
a. very long* period the labours that were 
thus instituted had but^ little influence 
outside the domain of jurisprudence ; but 
at last, in the sixteenth century', a suc- 
cession of great lawyers arose— of whom 
Bodin, Cujas, and Alciat were the most 
remarkable— who applied to the Roman 
law intellects of a far higher order, and, 
among other points, paid great attention 
to its historic development. The balance 
between the popular and the aristocratic 
rights and the gradual encroachment of 
the imperial power upon the ° 

Rome became for about 
favourite subjects of discussion, and 

boutant. et ojez A pr^sc , , ? s, lc>i armes 

votv et instruction de 1 une de l autre cl celle-Ia." 
brujent moins pour cette cause que pour 

(Montaigne. . » c « ^ .^ntings elicited a 

I This tendency of the class.^ n nun^ _ 

burst of e-xtremc ^cran pot^ Iibrorum 

rebellionis causas mtrtimas nu ..cri^enint -icfcrcs 
politicoruin et monarchiis nihil 

brrcci et Roman, lectio • perm.ttere «t 

pEbbii &C.” {^Uwatha>i, cap xxix.) 
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naturally produced similar enquiries con- 
cerning modern States. From a philo- 
sophical investigation of these questions 
the lawyers passed by an inevitable tran- 
sition to an examination of the origin of 
goveinment, a subject which they pur- 
sued, from their own point of view, as^l 
energetically as the theologians Bodin, ! 
who was probably the ablest of those 
who devoted themselves to these studies, 
cannot indeed be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of the demociatic tendency ; for 
he strenuously repudiated the notion of a 
social contract, maintaining the origin of 
monarchy to be usurpation , he denied 
that the ruler should be regarded simply 
as a chief magistrate, and he combated 
with great force the distinction which 
Aristotle and the schoolmen had drawn 
between a king and a tyrant.* Hotman, 
however, in France, and, about a century 
later, Gronoviusand Noodt, who were two 
of the most eminent Dutch advocates of 
liberty, based their teaching almost en- 
tirely upon these legal researches " 

But the principal influence which the 
pagan w^ntings exercised upon liberty is 
to be found in the direction they gave to 
the enthusiasm of Europe. It has no 
doubt fallen to the lot of many who have 
come in contact with the great master- 
pieces of the Greek chisel to experience 
the sensrition of a new perception of 
beauty \\ Inch it is the prerogative of the 
highest works of genius to evoke A 
statue we may have often seen with dis- 
appointment 01 indifference, or with a 
languid and critical admiration, assumes 
one day a new aspect in our eyes It is 
not that w’^e have discoveied m it some 
features that had before escaped our 
notice , it is not that we have associated 
with it any definite ideas that can be 
expressed by w^ords or defended by argu- 
ment ' It is rather a silent revelation of a 
beauty that had been hidden, the dawn of 
a new conception of grandeur, ‘almost the 

* He tried, howc\er, to establish a distinction of his 
own — that a kingr was one who groverned according^ to 
the K\\ of nature, and a t> rant one who outraged it 

® See Noodt On the Poiver of Sovera^^is^ and 
oronoviub On the Royal La 7 u, both of which w^ere 
translated into French by Barbcjrac — the first 
*707, and the second^ m 1714 Thej were both in the 
lorm of lectures, delivered near the end of thcsc>en- 
teenth ccntur\ before the Unnersitv ot Le>den, and 
are bdth, 1 think, rather dism.il performances Noodt 
was a strenuous advocate of liberty of conscience, and 
also one of the principal assailants of the theological 
Superstitions about iisurj Gronovius is best remem- 
bered lor his Annotations of Grotius, m which he 
repudiated Iht servile political maxims of 
that ritLr 


! creation of anothei sense. The judg- 
i nient is raised to the level of the object it 
contemplates , it is moulded into its 
image ; it Is thrilled and penetrated by 
its power. 

Something of this kind took place in 
Europe as a consequence of the revival 
of learning In the middle ages the 
ascendency of the Church had been so 
absolute that the whole measure of moral 
grandeur had been derived from the 
ecclesiastical annals. The heioism, the 
self-sacrifice, the humility, the labouis of 
the saints formed the ideal of perfection, 
and a greatness of a different order could 
scarcely be imagined. The names of the 
heroes of antiquity vveie indeed familiar, 
their principal achievements were related, 
and the original writings in which they 
were recorded were sometimes read, but 
they fell coldly and lifelessly upon the 
mind. The chasm that divided the two 
periods arose not so much from the fact 
that the heroes of antiquitj^ were pagans, 
and therefore, according to the orthodox 
doctrine, doomed to eternal reprobation, 
or even from the different direction their 
heroism had taken, as from the type of 
character they displayed. The sense of 
human dignity and the sense of sin, as 
we have already noticed, are the tw’^o 
opposing sentiments one or other of 
which may be traced in almost every 
great moial movement mankind has 
undergone, and each, when very power- 
ful, produces a moral Ijpe altogether 
different from that which is produced by 
the other. The first is a proud aspiring 
tendenejs intolerant of evety chain, eager 
in asseiting its rights, resenting promptly 
the slightest wrong, self-confident, dis- 
dainful, and ambitious The second 
produces a submissive and somewhat 
coweung tone , it looks habitually down- 
wards, giasps fondly and eagerly at any 
support which is offered by authority, and 
m its deep self-distrust seeks, with a 
passionate earnestness, foi some dogmatic 
system under which it may shelter its 
nakedness The first is the almost in- 
variable antecedent and ofie of the chief 
efficient causes of political liberty, and the 
second of theological change It is true 
that as theological or political movements 
advance they often lose their first cliar- 
acter, coalesce with other movements, 
and become the representatives of other 
tendencies, but in the first instance one 
or other of these t\v’’o sentiments may 
almost alw^ays b& detected. It was the 
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sense of sin that taught tlie old Catholic 
saints to^ sound the lowest depths of 
mortification, of self-sacrifice, . and of 
humiliation ; that convulsed the mind of 
Lulherin the monastery at Wittenberg, and 
persuaded him that neither his own good 
works nor the indulgences of the Pope 
could avert the anger of the Almighty; 
that impelled Wesley and Whitfield to 
revolt against the frigid moral teaching 
of their -time, and raise once more the 
banner of Justification by Faith ; that 
urged the first leaders of Tractarianism 
towards a Church which by authoritative 
teaching'and multiplied absolutions could 
alla)'^ the paroxysms of a troubled con- 
science! On the other hand, almost 
every great political revolution that has 
been sutcessfully achieved has been pre- 
ceded by a tone of marked self-confidence 
and pride, manifested alike in philosophjf, 
in. general literature, and in religion. 
When a theological movement has 
coalesced with a struggle for liberty, it 
has usually been impregnated with the 
same spirit. The sense of privilege was 
much more prominent in the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century than the sense 
of sin, and a fierce rebellion against 
superstition than humility.® 

Now tlie sense of human dignity was 
the chief moral agent of anti(juity, and 
the sense of sin of medicevahsm ; and 
although it is probable that the most 
splendid actions have been performed by 
men who were exclusively under Jhe in- 
fluence of one or other of these sentirnents, 
the concurrence of both is obviously 
essential to the well-being of society, for 
the first is the especial source of the 
.•heroic, and the second of the religious, 
virtues. The first produces the qualities 
of a patriot, and the second the qualities 
of a saint. In the middle ages, the saintly 
type being the standard of perfection, the 
heroic type was almost entirely unappre- 
ciated. The nearest approach to it was 
exhibited by the Crusader, whose valour 
was nevertheless all subordinated to 


1 See some slrtkingr rcm.nrks on this in Froude's 
Nemestsof Fatih, pp 160, 161 

2 VV hat. for evatnpJe could be more opposed to the 
• cpintof the modern Ev.-ingehcal party, whirh ’s 

DO>cd by some to represent the Piint.mism of the 
seventeenth centuiy,,than those noble hnes of the great 
poet of the latter?— 

^ Mortals I who would follow me, 

• Love Virtue, she alone is free « 

She can teach 5 e how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime I 

' " Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

' ^ Heaven itself woi^d stoop to her 

^ ’ — Comus 


' supBrstilloii, and whose wliole caieer was 
of the nature of a penance. The want of 
sympathy between the two periods was so- 
great that for the space of many centuries, 
during which' Latin was the habitual 
language of literature, the great classical 
works scarcely exercised any appreciable 
influence. Sometimes men attempted Ito 
mould them into the image of the medi- 
eval conceptions, and by* the wildest and 
most fantastic allegories to impart to 
them an interest they did not otherwise 
possess. Thus Troy, according 'to one 
monldsh commentator, signified Hell, 
Helen the human soul, Paris the devil, 
Ulysses Christ, and Achilles the Holy 
Ghost. Acteon torn by his own dogs 
was^ an emblem of the sufferings of 
I Christ; the Rubicon was an image of 
Baptism.^ It was not till the revival of 
learning had been considerably advanced 
that a perception of the nobility of the, 
heroic character dawned upon men’s . 
minds. Then for the fiist time the 
ecclesiastical type was obscured, a new 
standard and aspiration appeared , and 
popular enthusiasm, taking a new direc- 
tion, achieved tliat political libert}' which, 
once created, intensified the tendency that 
produced it. 

We cannot have a better e.xample of 
this passionate aspiration towards political 
liberty tlian is furnished by the treatise 
On Voluntary Setvitude, or, as it was 
afterwards called, the Contre-ii.7V of La 
Bo6tie. This writer, who was one of the 
most industrious labourers in the classical 
field, never pauses to examine the origin 
of government, or to adjudicate between 
conflicting theologians ; but he assumes 
at once, as a fact that is patent to the 
conscience, tliat the subordination of the 
interests of a nation to the caprices of a 
man is an abuse, and that the great 
heroes of antiquity are deserving of imita- 
tion, The Contre-un is throughout one 
fiery appeal — so fiery indeed that Mon- 
taigne, who published all the other works 
of La Bo6tie, refused to publish this — to 
the people to cast off their oppressors. ‘ 


t CibrariOj Fcottomia Pohtica del Media Fvo, yol ii 
247 (2nd ed.) This tendency was turned to ridiailc 
y UJrich von Hiitten in a very witty but very protanc 
daptation of the Fables ot Ovid to the Chnsliai) his- 
ary (E/>!Stolee Ohscttrormn Vi) ot utu [London, jhSgJ, 
p 103-J07), and also by Rabelais , . 

= The name was given dunng the life of Monl^igaa, 
ho praised it. {Fseais, In, !. c = 7 ) Noetic 
nfortunatcly, died nhen onl> in hi<i 
ear, and nearly all his norks appear to 
osthumous They have all been repubbshc-u at 1 aris, 
y Won Fong^rc, in 1846, 
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It like the declamations of the 

revolutionists of the eii^hteenth century,, 
‘‘Wretched and insensate people,*’ writes 
the author, “ enamoured of your misery 
and blind to your interests, you suffer 
your property to be pillaged, your fields 
devastated, and your houses stripped of 
their goods, and all this by one whom 
you have youi selves raised to power, and 
whose dignit}^ you maintain with your 
lives * He \vho crushes you has but two 
eyes, but two hands, but one body. All 
that he has more than you comes from 
you. , Yours are the many eyes that spy 
your acts, the many hands that strike 
you; the many feet that trample you in 
the dust : all the power with which he 
injures you is your own. From indignities 
tliat the beasts themselves would not 
endure 3^ou can free yourselves by simply 
willing it Resolve to serve no more, ana 
}^ou are free. Withdraw )'’our support 
from the Colossus that crushes you, and 
it will crumble in the dust.... Think of 
^the battles of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and 
of Themistocles, which, after two thou- 
sand years, are as fresh in the minds of 
men as though they were of ^^esterday ; 
for they were the triumphs not so much 
of Greece as of liberty . ..All other goods 
men will labour to obtain, but to liberty 
'alone they are indifferent, though where 
it is not every evil follows, and every 
blessing loses its charm., , Yet we were 
all moulded in the same die, all born in 
freedom as brothers, born too with a love 
of hbert}^ which nothing but our vices has 
effaced ” 

During the last century language 
of this kind has by . constant repeti- 
tion lost so much of its foice that we 
can scarcely realise the emotions it 
kindled when it possessed the freshness 
' of novelty, and in a nation convulsed by 
the paroxysms of civil war The French 
Protestants in 1578 adopted the Coniie-un 
as one of the most effectual means of 
arousing the people to resistance,^ and as 
late as 1S36 Lamennais made its republi- 
cation the first measure of his demociatic 
crusade. In the history of literature it 
will always occupy a prominent place on 
account of the singular beauty of its 
language, while in the history of Ration- 
alism it IS remat kable as one of the clearest 

* It appeared for the first time, together with the 
Frnnco-OaJha^ in a seditious book cnllS di 

Vest at de h ranee ^us Charles IX Sec Les 
iorteiics de Tallemant des Reaxtx (cd 1854}, tom. 1 
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illustrations of the tendency of the classical 
writings to foster and at the same time to 
secularise the spirit of liberty. 

Owing to the influences I have en- 
deavoured to trace, the ascendency 
theolog)^ had so long exercised o\er 
politics was during the leligious wars 
materially weakened, while at the same 
time the aspiration towards liberty \vas 
greatly strengthened During the com- 
paiativ^ torpor that followed the Peace 
of Westphalia, and still more after the 
1 evocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
struggle was for a time suspended , and 
it was not till near the close of the 
eighteenth century that the question of 
the rights of nations reappeared promi- 
nently in France — this time, howeyer, not 
under the auspices of the theologians, but 
of the freethinkers. But, before reviewing 
the principles that were then urged, it is 
necessary to notice for a moment the 
chief causes that were preparing the 
people for liberty, and without which no 
arguments and no heroism could have 
liiumphed. 

The first of these was the increase of 
\vealth. Whatever may be the case with 
small communities and under special 
circumstances, it is certain that, as a 
general rule, large masses of people can 
only enjoy political liberty \vhen the 
riches of the country have considerably 
increased In the early periods of civili- 
sation, when capital is very scanty, and 
when, owing to the absence of machines 
and of commerce, the results of labour 
aie extremel}' small, slavery in one form 
or another is the inevitable condition of 
the masses The abject poverty m which 
they live casts them helplessly upon the 
few who are wealthy , wages sink to a 
point that IS barely sufficient for the 
sustenance of life, and social progress 
becomes impossible “ If the hammer 
and the shuttle could move tliemselvcs,** 
said Aristotle, “ slavery would be unneces- 
sary,” and machinery having virtually 
fulfilled the condition, the predicted result 
has followed ^ The worst^and most de- 
grading forms of labour being performed 
by maebinety, production and conse- 
quently capital have been immensely in- 
creased, And, progress becoming possible, 
a middle class has been formed. Com- 
merce not onl}» gives an additional 
development to this class, but also forms 

* See some ven good remarks on tins in Cbc\alicr, 
Lellres snr l^O/^antsatzon de Tyaxail (1848), p 17 
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a bond of union connecting the dinereftt 
parts of the country. The roads that are 
formed for the circulation of wealth be- 
come the channels ot the circulation of 
' ideas, and render possible that simul- 
taneous action upon which all liberty 
depends. 

, ^ The next great cause of liberty was the 
increase of knowledge. And here again 
we may discern the evidence of that 
inexorable fatality which for so many 
centuries doomed mankind alike to supei- 
stition and to slavery, until the great 
inventions of the human intellect broke 
the chain. When we hear men dilating 
upon the degrading superstitions of 
Catholicism, marvelling how a creed that 
is so full of gross and material concep- 
tions could win belief, and denouncing it 
as an apostas}'^ and an error, it is sufficient 
to say that for 1,500 years after the estab- 
lishment of the Christian religion it was 
intellectually and morally impossible that 
any religion that was not material and 1 
superstitious could have reigned over 
Europe. Protestantism could not possibly 
have existed without a general diffusion’ 
of the Bible, and that diffusion was im- 
possible until after the two inventions of 
paper and of printing. As long as the 
material of books was so expensive that 
it was deemed necessary to sacrifice 
thousands of the ancient manuscripts in 
order to cover the parchment with new 
writing, as long as the only way of cover- 
ing those parchments was by the slow 
and laborious process of transcription, 
books, and therefore the knowledge' of 
reading, were necessarily confined to an 
infinitesimal fraction of the community. 
Pictures and other material images, 
which a Council of Arras well called the 
‘‘Bookof the Ignorant, ’’were then thechief 
means of religious instruction, not simply 
because oral instruction without the assist- 
ance of books was manifestly insufficient, 
but also because, in a period when the 
intellectual discipline- of reading is un- 
known, the mind is incapable of grasping 
conceptions that are not clothed in a 
pictorial form. To those 'who will ob- 
serve, on the one hand, hovy invariably 
'the mediaeval intellect materialised ev^ery 
department of knowledge it touched, pnd 
on the other hand how manilestly the 
peculiar tenets of Catholicism are formed 
'either by the process of materialising the 
intellectual and moral conceptions of 
Christianity or else by legitimate deduc- 
tions'from those tenets when materialised 


to those who stilly further observe how 
, every great theological movement, either, 
of progress or letrogression, has been 
preceded by a corresponding change in 
the intellectual condition of society, ifvill 
appear evident that nothing short of a 
continued miracle could have produced a 
lasting triumph of Christian ideas except 
under some such form as Catholicism 
presents. It was no doubt possible that 
small communities like the Waldenses, 
shut out froni the general movement of 
the age, inspired by a very strong en- 
thusiasm, and under the constant super- 
vision of zealous pastors, might in some 
small ^ degree rise above the prevailing 
materialism , but vvdien -w^e remember 
hovv' readily nations, considered as wholes, 
always yield to the spirit of the time, and 
how extremely little the generality of 
men strive against the natural bias of 
their minds, it will easily be conceived 
that the great mass of men must have 
inevitably gravitated to materialism. 
When under such circumstances a 
spiritual faith exists, it exists only as the 
appanage of the few, and can e.xercise no 
influence or control over the people. 

But vv'hile superstition is thus the in- 
evitable and therefore the legitimate con- 
dition of an early civilisation, the same 
causes that make it necessary render 
impossible the growth of political liberty 
Neither the love of freedom nor the 
capacity of self-government can exist in a 
great nation that is plunged in ignorance. 
Political liberty was in ancient times 
almost restricted to cities like Athens and 
Rome, where public life, and art, and all 
the intellectual influences that vv-ere con- 
centrated in a great metropolis, could 
raise the people to an exceptional elev a- 
tlon. In the middle ages servitude vyas 
mitigated by numerous admirable Institu- 
tions, most of which emanated from the 
Church ; but the elements of self-govern- 
ment could only subsist in countries that 
vv^ere so small that the proceedings of the 
central government came under the im- 
mediate cognisance of the whole people 
Elsewhere the chief idea that was attached 
to liberty was freedom froni a foreign 
yoke It was only by the slow and 
difficult penetration of knowledge to the 
masses that a movement like that of the 
eighteenth century became possible ; and 
we may distinctly trace the steps of its 
evolution through a long series ol preced- 
ing centuries. The almost simultaneous 
introduction into Europe from the East 
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of cotlon-paper by ibe Greeks and by the 
Moors, the invention of rag-paper at the 
end of the tenth century^ the extension of 
the area of instruction by 'tlie substitution 
of universities for monasteries as the 
'centres of education, the gradual forma- 
tion of modern languages, the Invention 
of printing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the stimulus given to education 
by the numerous controversies the Re- 
formation forced upon the attention of all 
classes, the additional inducement to learn 
to read arising among Protestants fiom 
the position assigned to the Bible, and in a 
less degree among Catholics from the 
extraordinary popularity of the Imitation 
of Thomas h Kempis, the steady reduction 
in the price of books as the new art was 
perfected, the abandonment of a dead 
language as the vehicle of instruction, the 
simplification of st}le and arguments 
which brought knowledge down to the 
masses, the steptical movement which 
diverted that knowledge from theological 
to political channels, were all among the 
antecedents of the Revolution. When 
knowledge becomes so general that a 
large pioportion of the people take a 
lively and constant interest in the manage- 
ment of the State, the time is at hand 
when the bounds of the Constitution will 
be enlarged 

A third great revolution favourable to 
libeity is to be found in the liistor}'' of the 
art of war. In the early stages of civili- 
sation military achievements are, next to 
religion, the chief source of dignity, and 
the class which is most distinguished in 
battle is almost necessarily the object of 
the most profound respect. Before the 
invention of gunpowder, a horseman in 
armour being beyond all comparison 
superior to a fbot-soldier, the whole stress 
of battle fell upon the cavalry, who 
belonged exclusively to the upper classes 
— in the fiist instance because the great 
expense of the equipment could only be 
met by the rich, and in the next place 
because express laws excluded plebeians 
from Its ranks It is, however, well 
worthy of notice that in this respect the 
position of the English was exceptional. 
Although St George, vvho was the object 
of extreme rev^erence throughout the 
middle ages ns the pati on saint of cav^alry, 
was also the patron saint of England, the 
skill of flic English archers w^as so great 
that they rapidly rose to European fame, 
and obtained a position wdiich in other 
countries belonged exclusively to the 


horsemen. In all the old battles the 
chivalr}^ of France and the yeomen of 
England were the most prominent figures , 
and this distinction, trivial as it may now 
appear, had probably a considerable in-- 
fluence over the history of opinions 

With this exception, the ascendency of 
the cavalry in the middle ages was un- 
questionable, but it was not altogether 
undisputed ; and It is curious to trace 
from a very distant period the slow rise of 
the infantry accompanjdng the progress 
of democracy. The Flemish burghers 
brought this force to considerable per- 
fection, and in the battle of Courtray their 
infantry defeated the cavalry opposed to 
them A similar achievement was per- 
formed by the Swiss Infantry in the battle 
of Morgarlen The French had alw^ajs 
treated their own foot-soldiers >vith ex- 
treme contempt, but Crecy and Poitiers 
having been mainly won by the English 
archers, a slight revulsion of feeling took ' 
place, and great though not very suc- 
cessful efforts were made to raise a rival 
corps For some time after the battle of 
Poitiers all games except archer}^ were 
prohibited in France More than once, 
too, in their combats with the English, 
the French cavalry weie compelled to 
dismount and endure what they con- 
ceived the degradation of fightingon foot, 
and the same practice w'as frequent 
among the free-lances of Italy under the 
leadership of Sir John Hawkswood and 
of Carmagnola. 

The invention of gunpowder, as soon as 
firearms had acquired some degree of 
excellence, seriously shook the ascen- 
dency of the cavalry. The mounted 
soldier was no longer almost invulneiable 
by the foot-soldier, or his prowess decisive 
in battle. Yet, notwithstanding this 
change, the social distinction between 
the two branches of the army which 
chivalry^ had instituted continued , the 
cavalry still represented the upper and the 
infantr}^ the lower classes, and m France 
the nobles alone had the right to enter 
the former. The comparative depression 
of the military importance of the cav^alry 
had therefore the effect of transferring 
in a measure the milltar}’’ prestige fi om the 
nobles to the people For some time the 
balance trembled very ev’^enly between the 
two forces, until the invention of the 
bayonet by Vauban gave the infantry a 
decided superiorit)', revolutionised "the 

* Chi\alo {fheval) 
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dhUL.TS’eShusiasm'’-^ I 

aiiecrion ot entnusiasm. . of the age, that its chief causes are to be 

T e last general tendency I shall sought entirely outside the discussions of 
nientton was produced ^>7 discoveries political philosophers, and that the rise of 

be great republican writers, the principles 
attained without a jealous restriction of they enunciated, and the triumph of their 
the province of government, and indeed arguments’ were all much more the 
may be said m a great measure to consist consequences than the causes of the 
ot such a restriction. The process since democratic spirit. In other words these 
the Reformation has passed through men w'ere rather representative' than 
two dislmct stages. The first, which creative. But for the preceding move- 
was effected mainly hy the diffusion of ment they would never have appeared 
Rationalism, was the triumph of tolerance, or, at least, would never have triumphed, 
by^ which the vast field of speculative although when they appeared they un- 
opinions was withdrawn from the juris- doubtedly modified hnd in a measure 
diction of the civil power. The'seCond, directed the, movement tliat produced 


which was effected by political economy, 
was free-trade, by which the evil of the 
interference of government with com 
nierciah transactions was proved. This 
last proposition, which was one of the 
most important, was' also one of the 
earliest of the achievements of political 
economists, for it was ardently professed 
by the French schoor nearly twenty years 
before the publication of the Wealth of 
'Nations ; and as the catastrophe of Law 
and the ministerial position of Turgot 
' directed public opinion in Frhnce very 
earnestly towards economical questions, 
it exercised an extensive influence. Many 
who were comparatively impervious to 
the more generous enthusiasm of liberty 
became by these enquiries keenly sensible 
of the evil of an all-directing government, 
and anxious to abridge its power.® 

There were of course innumerable 
special circumstances growing out of the 
policy' of the French rulers, which ac- 
, celerated or retarded the advance or in- 
fluenced the character of the Revolution. 


them. Tlie change must necessarily have 
taken place, but it was a question of 
great importance into whose hands its 
guidance was to fall. 

If we take a broad view of the history 
of liberty since the establishmentof Chris- 
tianity, we find that the ground of conflict 
was at first personal and at a later period 
political liberty, and that in the earlier 
stage the Catholic Church was the special 
representative of progress In the tran- 
sition from slavery to serfdom and in the 
transition from serfdom to libertj^she was 
the most zealous, the most unwearied, 
and the most efficient agent. The same 
thing may be said of the earliest period of 
the political evolution. As long as the 
condition of society was such that an 
enlarged political liberty was impossible, 
as long as the object was not so much to 
produce freedom as to mitigate servitude, 
the Church was still the champion of the 
people. The balance of power produced 
by the numerous corporations she created 
or sanctioned, the reverence for tradition 


The foregoing pages have no pretension resulting from her teaching, which per- 
to, be a coniplete" summary of its ante- petuated a network of unwritten customs 
cedents, but th'ey may serve to shov/ that with the force^ of public law, the depen- 
a revolutionary movement of some kind deuce of the civil upon the ecclesiastical 
’ power, and the rights of excommunication 

and deposition, had all contributed to 
lighten the pressure of despotism. After 
a time, however, the intellectual progress 


I Ort the earlier part of the history of the compara- X‘'r. , ,. 

ti\e importance of cavalrvand infantry, see the very lighten the pressure Of despotism 


clear account in a work of thepresent French Emperor, 
J^ass^ et de rAvemr de rArtillene; and on the 
later part, and e.<5pedahy on the mBuence of Vauban, 
the brilliant sketch of the revolutions in the art of war 
in the last volume of Thters' de rEm^zre. Ivl. 

Thitrs has made some sinking remarks on the effects 

of the sceptical movement ot the eighteenth century 


of society destroyed the means which the 
Cliurch possessed for niitigaling servi- 
tude, ^and at the same time raised the 
popular demand for liberty to a point 


upon w.nr-^iiturbingr the old traditions of the nrt, and [fiat was perfectly incompatible ivitli her 

di'oTnd"/,mportnro?"^^^^ original teaching. The mower of the 

hts bedn noticed by Condorcet, Tableau Je V Esprti papal censure was SO weakened that it 
hnznam, p 144. Condorcct, could scarcely, be reckoned upon as a 

maSevI tom.’,, pp! political influence, and all the complicated 
Cibrario, eco,io,mct . counter-checks of mediaeval 

society were swept away; On the other 
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hand the struggle for political liberty in 
its widest sense — the desire to make the 
\\ill of the people the basis of the govern- 
ment— the conviction that a nation has a 
right to alter a government that opposes 
its sentiments — has become the great 
characteiistic of modern politics. ^ Ex- 
perience has shown that whci ever intel- 
lectual life is active and unimpeded a 
political fermentation will ensue, and will 
issue in a movement having for its object 
the repudiation of the divine right of 
kings, and the recognition of the will of 
the people as the basis of the government. 
The current has been flowing in this 
direction since the Reformation, but has 
advanced with peculiar celerity since the 
Peace of Westphalia, for since that event 
the desire of securing a political ascen- 
dency for any religious sect has nev^er 
been a preponderating motive with politi- 
cians. With this nevv^ spirit the Catholic 
Chinch cannot possibly harmonise. It is 
contrar}' to her genius, to her traditions, 
and to lier teaching Resting upon the 
principle of authority, she instinctively 
assimilates v\ Ith those forms of govern- 
ment that most foster the habits of mind 
she inculcates. Intensely dogmatic m her 
teaching, she naturally endeavours to 
arrest by the hand of power the circulation 
of what she believes to be error, and she 
therefore allies herself with the political 
S} stem under vvduch alone such suppres- 
sion is possible. Asserting as the very 
basis of her leaching the binding autho- 
rity of the past, she cannot assent to 
political doctrines which are, in fact, a 
' direct negation of the unifoiin teaching 
of the ancient Church * In the midst of 
the fierce struggle of the sixteenth cen- 
luiy isolated theologians might be per- 
mitted without ' censure to propound 
doctiincs of a seditious nature, but it was 
impossible ultimately to overlook the fact 
that the modem seculansatiom of the 
basis of authority and the modern latitude 
given to a discontented people are directly 
contiarv^ to the teaching of the Fathers, 
and extend far bej^ond the leacliing of 
the mediaeval theologians ® The fact that 

* As A distinguished Anfjhcan diMne of our own day 
has pul it, ** It IS idle, and w orsc than idle, to attempt to 
restrict and explain aua> this positive command 
*(* Resist not cmI*), and the Christian Church has 
ahvays upheld it in its futl extent. IViih one uniform 
unhrntattn^ ^'Otce it has frodazmed iht duixofpab.si'-'e 
obedience ’ (ScwcU, Chi'isttan Pehites^ ch x ; 

- I ha\c alrcadj referr^ to the bull of Greporj XVI. 
atlCBtinjj this contradiction 1 Tna> add the folloAvingr 
admission of a ■\^ nter who maj be regfarded as one ol 
•the principal rcprcjjcnlalncs of the Ultramontane 


modern opinions have been in a measure 
ev olv ed from the speculations of the 
schoolmen, oi that the schoolmen were 
the liberals of their time, though impor- 
tant in the judgment of the rationalist, 
as of no weight in the eyes of those who 
assert the finality of the teaching of the 
past. 

The natural incapacity of Catholicism 
to guide the democratic movement had in 
the eighteenth century been aggravated 
by the extremely low ebb to which it had 
fallen, both intellectually and morally. 
Nearly all the greatest French intellects 
of the seventeenth century were warmly 
attached to Catholicism , all those of the 
eighteenth century were opposed to it. 
The Church, therefore, like every retro- 
gressive institution in a progressiv^e age, 
cast herself with more than common z^al 
into the arms of powder, and on every 
occasion showed herself the implacable 
enemy of toleration. In 1780, but a few 
years before the explosion that shattered 
the ecclesiastical system of France, the 
assembly of the French clergy thought it 
necessary solemnly to deplore and con- 
demn the partial tolerance that had been 
accorded to the French Protestants, and 
to petition the king that no further piivi- 
leges might be granted them Such a 
Church vv’^as manifestly identified with 
despotism, and having repeatedly asserted 
the evil of toleration she had no right to 
complain when the Revolutionists treated 
her according to her principles * 

Catholicism having thus become the 
representative of despotism, and French 
Protestantism having sunk into insignifi- 
cance, the guidance of the democratic 
movement necessarily passed into the 
hands of the fi eethinkers In the eai her 
stages of the movement, when hbeUy 
was evolved from the religious wars, they 
had usually stood aloof. Thus Fauslus 
Soemus had predicted that the seditious 
doctrines by which the Protestants sup- 

pirty, which has always been the most liberal m 
politics “Quoique nous tombions d accord que la 
source ou I engine de Ja puissance publique r<?sidc dans 
la multitude, nous ntons cependant que la puissance 
publique <Stant une fois transtir< 5 e au prince, ie peupk 
conser\e toujours sur lui un droit dc souvcminet^ 
Nous dibons, au contraire, qu’il ne lui rcste plus dds 
lors cjue le de\oir dobiir, ct qu'il n’cxiste qu un cas o{i 
il puissc sc soustraire A cette obiSissance, comme en 
convaenntnt Ics plus ardents ddfcnscurs dc la puissance 
royalc— sa\oir, celui oi Ic prince dcMcndrait 1 cnncmi 
public et d6clar6 de tout son people, ct ou il chcrcherait 
A d^truire la soa 6 t 4 civile (Bianchi, tom 1 p 84.) 

*• * See, for some sinking C\ idencc of these sentiments, 
the -£? scours faz un Jihuzsirc Pairzote sur ie ftrtyjei 
d* nccordcr l\Hai czvtl nuv Protestants, by the Abb6 
dt L'Enfert (Pans, 1787) 
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ported their cause would lead to the 
dissolution of society, and in denouncing* 
them he especially singled out for con- 
demnation the noble struggle .of the 
Dutch against Spain.* Montaigne, though 
Buchanan had been his tutor and La 
Bo4tie one of the most intimate of his 
friends, always leaned strongly towards 
political conservatism. His disciple Cha’r- 
ron went still further, and distinctly 
asserted the doctiine'of passive obedi- 
ence.- Bayle too exerted all his influence 
in discouraging the rev’olutionary tenets 
of Jurieu.3 Nor was there anything 
extraordinary in this, for the aspect 
Europe presented in their time might 
well have appalled any spectator who was 
exempt from the prevailing fanaticism 
All the^ bonds of cohesion upon which 
the political organisation depended were 
weakened or destroyed. The spirit of 
private judgment had descended to those 
who by ignorance or, Jong servitude were 
totally incapable of self-government, and 
it had lashed their passions to the wildest 
fury. Patriotism seemed to have almost 
vanished from Christendom. 'Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants deemed it the 
least disgraceful to call down a foreign 
invasion upon their land, to trample its | 
interests, in the dust, and to avow the 1 
warmest sympathy for its enemies. Re- 
ligion, which had so long formed the 
basis of order, inspired the combatants 
with the fiercest hatred, and transformed 
every vice into a virtue. While a pope 
was causing medals to be struck m 
honour of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and enjoining Vasari to paint the 
scene upon the walls of the Vatican ; 
while the murderer of Henri III. was 
extolled as a martyr, and writings defend- 
ing his act were scattered broadcast 
among the people, it was not surprising 
that the freethinkers, who stood apart 
from the conflict, should have sought at 


X Bayle, DicU^ art, Fatisitts Soctnuz^ Remarque c* 
a L(t Sagesse^ p. in. , y. . 

3 Many have ascribed the Az*is attx Refn^z to 
Bayle This chargfe, however, seems (as far as 1 know) 
destitute of external evidence, and, considenngr the 
irreat zeal with which Bayle threw himself into dhe 
defence of the CaU mists when they were attacked by 
Maiinbourg*, is rather improbable* Arguments^ of 
style are \ery untrustworthy, because a great writer 
always produce*? many imitators, and Bayle’s style was 
bv no means difficult to imitate However, Bayle s 
aversion to democratic theones pervades all his works, 
and IJallam says the presumption is s/ron^y m favour 
of his iiaMng' written the Avis^ while (^bbon and 
Mackintosh speak of it as certainly his. Voltaire, as 
js well known, has a far deeper -stain upon his memory 

a dark damning stain which all his splendid ^rvices 

never.effacc, he applauded tliepartittonof Poland. 


3.ny risk to consolidate the few remaining 
elements of order. But in the eighteenth 
century their position and the circum- 
stances that surrounded them were both 
changed j and the writings of Roussea'u 
and-of his disciples prov'ed the trumpet- 
blast of that great revolution which 
shattered the political system of France, 
and the influence of which is even now 
vibrating to the furthest limits of civilisa- 
tion. 

Assuredly no part of this great change 
is due to any original discoveiies of 
Rousseau, though his personal influence 
was very great, and his genius peculiarly 
fitted for the position he occupied. He 
was one of those writers who are emi- 
nently destitute of the judgment that 
enables men without exaggeration to 
discriminate between truth and falsehood, 
and 5 et eminently endowed' with that 
logical faculty which enables them to 
defend the opinions they have embraced. 
No one plunged more recklessly into 
patadox, or supported those paradoxes 
with more consummate skill. At the 
same time the firmness with which he 
grasped and developed general principles, 
and that wonderful fusion of passion and 
argument which constitutes the pre-emi- 
nent beauty of his st 3 de, gave his eloquence 
a transcendent power in a rev olutionai y 
age. Nothing is more curious than to 
observe how the revolt against the empire 
of conventionalities of which he was the 
apostle penetrated into all parts of French 
society, revolutionising even those which 
seemed most remote from his influence. 

It was shown in fashionable assemblies in 
a disregard for social distinctions, for 
decorations, and for attire that had for 
centuries been unknown in France. It 
was shown in the theatre, where Talma, 
at the instigation of the great revolu- 
tionary painter David, banished from the 
French stage the custom of representing 
the heroes of Greece and Rome with 
powdered wigs and in the garb of the 
courtiers of Versailles, and founded a 
school of acting which made an accurate 
imitation of nature the first condition of 
excellence.* It was shown even in the 


I The first step, according to Mad.anie Fusil {Sonve- 
trs d’wte Achtce, pp 27-54). direction was 

iken hy an actress named Madame Saint-Hubert, 'iv Jio 
iscarded powder and took the ancient sculptures as 
er model ; but it was the genius of Talma, warmly 
xonded by the antiquarians, by the revolutionists, 
nd especially by the Girondms, that fmnlly vanquished 
le prevailing prejudice. The incongruity of the oio 
istumc has, I think, been exaggerated " it was well 
nted to the Greeks— of Ratine# 
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country houses, where the mathematical 
figures, the long formal allejs arranged 
with architectural symmetry, and the 
trees dwarfed and trimmed into fantastic 
‘shapes, which Le N6tre had made the 
essential elements ’of a French garden, 
were suddenl} discarded and replaced by 
the wild and inegular beauties that Kent 
had made populai m England ^ But 
though the character and the original 
genius of Rousseau were stamped upon 
every featuie of his time, the doctrines of 
the Social Contract are in all essentials 
borrowed from Locke and from S}dney, 
and where they diverge from their models 
they fall speedily into absurdity." The 
true causes of their mighty influence are 
to be found in the condition of soc!et 3 ^ 
Formed}^ they had been advocated with a 
view to special political exigencies, or to 
a single country, or to a single section 
' of society For the first time, in the 
eighteenth century, they penetrated to 
the rnasses of the people, stirred them to 
their lowest depths, and produced an 
uphea\ mg that was scarcely less general 
than that of the Reformation The 
history’' of the movement was like that of 
the enchanted we) I m the Irish legend, 
which Jay for centuries shrouded m dark- 
ness in the midst of a gorgeous cit}', till 
some careless hand left open the door that 
had enclosed it, and the morning sunlight 
flashed upon its waters Immediately it 
arose lesponsive to the beam ; it burst the 
barriers that had confined it ; it sub- 
merged the city that had surrounded it , 
and its resistless wa\es, chanting wild 
music to heaven, rolled o\er the temples 
and over the palaces of the past 

There is no fact more remarkable in 
this mo\ement than the manner m uhich 
it has in many countries risen to the 
position of a religion — that is to sa}’, of 
an unselfish enthusiasm uniting vast 
bodies of men in aspiration towards an 
ideal, and proving the source of heroic 
virtues It is alwa}s extremely important 
to trace the direction in which the spirit 
of self-sacrifice is mo\ing, for upon the 
intensity of that spirit depends the moral 
elevation of an age, and upon its course 
the religious future of the World. It once 
impelled the warrioi s of Europe to carry 

* Stc a singularly curious cssij on the luslorj of 
Gartlcns m Yitet, EUtdes sup I Ht^ione dt VAri Lo 
NiUre laid out the gardens of Versailles for Louis XIV. 

^ As, for example, \\hca it is contended that a people 
xvith representative fjovernment arc slaves, except 
^ dunnp the penod of the elcclioh? {Conti at Soctali 
*n , in cJj. XV ) 


rum and desolation to the walls of Jeru- 
salem, to inundate the plains of Palestine 
with the blood of slaughtered thousands, 
and to purchase by unparalleled calamities 
some relics for the devotion of the pilgrim. 
It once convulsed Europe with religious 
wars, suspended all pacific operations, 
and paralysed all secular interests in order 
’'to secure the ascendency of a church, 
or of a creed It once drove tens of 
thousands into the retirement of the 
monasteries ; induced them to macerate 
their bodies, and to mortify their affec- 
tions , to live in sackcloth and ashes, in 
cold and poverty and privations, that by 
,^such means they might attain their re- 
ward These things have now passed 
away. The crusader’s sword has long 
been shattered, and Ins achiev^ements 
have been idealised by the poet and the 
novelist The last w’-ave of the religious 
wars that swept over so many lands has 
subsided into a calm that is broken only 
by the noisy recriminations of a few angry 
polemics The monastic system and the 
conceptions from which it grew are fading 
rapid!}" before the increasing day. Celi- 
bacy, voluntary poverty, and voluntary 
subjection, were the three subjects which 
Giotto painted over the higli altar of 
Assisi as the distinctive characteristics of 
the saint — the efforts of self-sacrifice tliat 
lead to the beatitude of heaven All of 
them have now lost their power E\en 
that type of heroic grandeur which the 
ancient missionary exhibited, though 
eulogised and reveied, is scarcely i epro- 
duced. The spirit of self-sacrifice still 
exists, but it IS to be sought in other 
fields — in a boundless philanthropy growl- 
ing out of affections that are common to 
all religions, and above all m the sphere 
of politics Libert}" and not theology is 
the enthusiasm of the nineteenth century 
; The v"ery men who would once have been 
conspicuous saints are now conspicuous 
revolutionists, for while their heroism and 
their disinterestedness are their own, the 
; direction these equalities take is deter- 
mined by the pressure of their age 
I If we analyse the democratic ideal 
i which is exercising so wide an influence, 
we find that it consists of tw'o parts — d 
\ rearrangement of the map of Europe on 
the principle of the rights of nation- 
alities, and a strong infusion of the 
democratic element into the government 
of each Slate The recognition of some 
universal pimciple of political right 
pow’crful enough to form a bond' of 
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lasting concoid has always been a 
Javourite dream with statesmen and 
philosophers. Hildebrand sought it in 
the supremacy of the spiritual power, and 
in the consequent ascendency of the moral 
law ; Dante in the fusion of all European 
States into one great empire, presided 
over in temporal matters by the Csesars 
and in spiritual by the Popes ; Grotius' 
and Henri IV. of France, in a tribunal 
like the Amphictyonic assembty of ancient 
Greece, deciding with Supreme authority 
international differences ,* diplomacy in 
artificial combinations, and especially in 
the system of the balance of power. The 
modern doctrine of the rights of nation- 


of national jeaIousj% ,But if we examine 
more closely -we find that -a deep-seated 
aversion produced by general causes had 
mng preceded and prepared the explosion.' 
,The great majoritj'- of wars during the 
last 1,000 years may be classified under 
three heads — wars produced by opposition 
of religious belief, wars resulting from 
erroneous economical notions either con- 
cerning the balance of trade or the 
material advantages of _ conquest, and 
wars resulting from the collision of the 
two hostile doctrines of the divine right 
of kings and the rights of nations. In 
the first instance knowledge has gained 
a decisive, and in the second almost a 


alities could not possibly ha\e attained 1 decisive, victory. Whether it will 


any great importance till the present 
- century — in the first place because it is 
only after the wide diffusion of education 
that the national sentiment acquires the 
necessar3' strength, concentration, and 
intelligence, and in the next place because 
the influence of the selfish side of human 
nature was hostile fo it. The conceptions 
that the interests of adjoining nations are 
diametrically opposed, that wealth can 
onl}'^ be gained by displacement, and that 
conquest is therefore the chief path to 
progress, were long universal ; but during 
the last century political economy has 
been steadily subverting them, and has 
already effected so much that it scarcely 
seems unreasonable to conclude that the 
'time will come when a policy of territorial 
aggrandisement will be impossible. At 
the same time the extension off free trade 
has undoubtedly a' tendency to effect the 
disintegration of great heterogeneous 


ever 

render equally impossible political com- 
binations that outrage national senti- 
ments IS one-of the great problems of the 
future. This much at least is certain, 
that the progress of the movement has 
profoundly and irrevocably impaired the 
force of treaties and of diplomatic arrange- 
ments as the regulating principles' of 
Europe. 

But whatever may be thought on these 
subjects, it is at least certain that the 
movement we have traced has become a 
great moral influence in Europe, and, 
like many others, exhibits a striking 
synthesis of the distinctive elements of 
two different civilisations. The spirit of 
patriotism has under its influence assumed 
a position s,carcely less prominent than in 
antiquity, while at the same time, by a 
transformation to which almost all the 
Influences of modern society have con- 
curred, it has lost its old exclusiveness 


empires by destroying the peculiar advan- wnthout altogether losing its identity, and 
tages of colonies and of conquered terri- has assimilated with a sentiment of uni- 
tory ; while railways and increasing know- versal fraternity. The S3'mpathy between 
ledge weaken national antipatlues and great bodies of men was never so strong, 
facilitate the political agglomeration of the stream of enthusiasm never flowed in 


communities with a common race, lan- 
guage, and geographical position. The 
result of all this is that motives of self- 
interest do not oppose themselves as 
powerfully as of old to the recognition of 
territorial limits defined by the wishes of 
the” people. And this is peculiarly im 


so broad a current as at present ; and in 
the democratic union of nations we find 
tlie last and highest expression of the 
Christian ideal of the brotherhood of 
mankind. 

Nor is it simply in the international 
aspect of democrac}'^ that we trace this 
influence; it is found no less clearly in 


nortant. because not only does interest, as mfiuence; it is iound no less ciearij in 
distinguished from passion, gain a greater the changes that have been introduced 
empirewnth advancing civilisation, but into internal legislation and social life. 

itself is mainlv guided by its The political merits of democracy I do not 
nower' If indeed, we e'xamine only the now discuss, but no one at lo^l can 
. ' fo n-i II Qpc nf Euro Dean wars, tbey question the extent to which legislation 
“peel i a ^ chaos, a„^ tas of late ycap beep modified <n faVour 

ioVS^TlZro^P^fsiagebuIimons ' evep- defercpce that has been shown lo 
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their wants, the rapid obliteration of the 
lines of class-divisions, and the ever-in- 
creasing tendency to amalgamation based 
upon political equality and upon enlarged 
sympathy. 

It IS thus that amid the tiansformation 


or dissolution of intellectual dogmas the 
great moral principles of Christianity 
continually reappear, acquiring new 
power in the lapse of ages, and in- 
fluencing the type of each succeeding 
civilisation. 


Chapter VI. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF RATIONALISM 


The history of labour is only second in 
importance to the history of knowledge. 
The estimate in which industry is held, 
the principles by which it is regulated, 
' and the channels in whicli it is directed, 
not merely determine the material pros- 
perity of nations, but also invariably con- 
tribute to the formation of a type of cha- 
racter, and in consequence to a modifica- 
tion of opinions. In the course of the 
present work I have more than once had 
qccasion to refer to the influence of the 
industrial spirit upon Rationalism, but I 
have thought it adiisable to reserve its 
full discussion for a separate chapter, in 
which the relation between the two 
evolutions will be clearly manifested, and 
the importance of commerce both as 
disintegrating and constructive agent 
will be established. 

If we examine froth an industrial point 
of view the old civilisation, which was 
sinking rapidly into dissolution when 
Christianity arose, we shall at once per- 
ceive that slaver}' was the central fact 
upon which it rested. Whenever, in a 
highly-organised society, this institution 
is prominent, it will impart a special cast 
to the national character, and will in 
some respects invert the normal conditions 
of development. For labour, being iden- 
tified with ignominy, will become dis- 
tasteful to all classes, and wealth will be 
speedily accumulated in the hands of a 
few. Where slavery exists there is no 
middle class, little or no manufacturing 
or commercial enterprise. The slave- 
owner possesses the means of rapidly 
amassing wealth, while the freeman who 
is not a slave-owner, being shut out from 
nearly every path of industry, and being 
convinced that labour is , a degradation, 
will be both demoralised and impoverished. 
At the same time a strong military spirit 
will usually be encouraged, both because 
the energies of men, find no other sphere 
of action, and because in such a con- 
dition of society conquest is the chief path 
to' wealth. In some respects the conse- 
of all this will appear very 


quences 


fascinating. A high military entiiusiasm 
being engendered, the nation which 
cherishes slavery will usually prove 
victorious in its conflicts with the com- 
mercial communities around it. It will 
produce many great warriors, many 
splendid examples of military devotion. 
A combination of the high mettle of the 
soldier and of a chivalrous contempt for 
trade and the trading spirit will impart 
an aristocratic and refined tone to the 
national manners, while the national 
intellect will be diverted from utilitarian 
inventions and pursuits, and will be con- 
centrated on sublime speculations and 
works of beauty. But as soon as the first 
energy of the conquering spirit has passed 
away, the hollowness of such a civilisa- 
tion becomes apparent. The increase of 
wealth, which in a free nation strengthens 
the middle classes and gives a new 
impulse to commercial enterprise, in a 
slave nation produces only luxury and 
vice ; and the habit of regarding inulti- 
tudes as totally destitute of rights, com- 
bined with the military spirit that is 
general, gives that vice a character of the 
most odious ferocity ' 

It is of course possible that the inter- 
V'ention of other influences ma}^ modify 
this type of character, and may retard 
and in some degree prevent the downfall 
it produces, but in as far as slavery is 
predominant in so far wall these tendencies 
be displayed. In the ancient civilisation 
they were developed to the full extent. 
From a very early period the e.xistence of 
slavery had produced, both in Greece and 
Rome, a strong contempt for commerce 
and for manual labour, wliich was openly 
professed by the ablest men, and which 
harmonised well with their disdain for 
the more utilitarian aspects of science. 
Among the Boeotians those who had de- 
filed themselves with commerce were 
e.v eluded for ten years from all offices in 

I The effects of slavery upon chnr.ncter have lately 
been treated with very remartable ability in_ Cairnes 
Slaie Pcauer See also Storch. JCcon ^ fciUique, tom. 
and Ch Comte, atU dr Li^slaitonAw v. 
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the Stale PJato pronounced the trade of 
a shopkeeper to be a degradation to a 
freeman, and he wished it to be punished 
as a crime. Aristotle, who asserted so 
strongly the political claims of the middle 
classes, declared, nevertheless, that in a 
perfect ‘State no citizen should exercise 
any mechanical art. Xenophon and 
Cicero were both of the same opinion. 
Augustus condemned a senator to death 
because he had debased his rank by 
taking part m a manufacture. The single 
form of labour that was held in honour 
was agriculture ; and in the earlier and 
simpler periods of the national history, 
while slaves were still few and luxury 
was unknown, this pursuit proved a suffi- 
cient vent for the pacific energies of the 
people. But when the number and 
wealth of the population had bSen multi- 
plied, when a long senes of victories had 
greatly increased the multitude of slaves, 
and when the political privileges of a 
Roman citizen had been widely extended, 
all classes flocked within the walls, the 
surrounding country fell entirely into the 
hands of the aristocracy, and either le- 
mained uncultivated or was cultivated 
only by slaves,' and the taslc of supplying 
the overgrown city with corn devolved 
chieflyupon the colonies. Within the city 
a vast half-military population, sufficiently 
powerful to control the government and 
intent only upon enjoyment, paialysed 
the energies of the empire, and destroyed 
every trace of its ancient purity “ Bread 
and the games of the circus^’ was the 
constant demand ; every other considera'- 
tion was sacrificed to grant it ; and 
industr}% in all its departments, was 
relinquished to the slaves. 

If we compate the condition of the 
ancient with that of the modern slaves, 
we shall find that they were in some 
respects profoundly different. The modern 
slave-tiade has been earned on upon a 
scale and with circumstances of atrocity 
little known to the ancients, nor was there 
in antiquity the difference of race and 
colour that now prevents a fusion of the 
free and the enslaved classes Aristotle, 
the greatest of all the advocates of slav cry, 
‘recommended masters to hold out the 
prospect of future emancipation to theii 
sla\ es ; and we know that in the latter 

^ See on this subject Plutarch, Ltves of ihc Gracchi^ 
Dioinstus Il’iljcarnassus,' hb ii cap 28; ColumclH, 
De Ri Rxisitcii This whole subject has been \cr> ably 
treated bj M C-omte, Traili de Usc^dation Sec also 
Blanqui, Hisiotrx. dr rMconomir , Bureau dc 

la Malle, Bconomie foitti^ur des jKOPnattis 


days of the Roman Empire the manu- 
mission of old slaves was very general, 
and of those who were not old, by no 
means rare Besides this, the great 
expansion of commerce enabling the 
modern slave-owners to command every 
description of luxury in exchange for the 
produce of unskilled slave-labour, they 
have usually, in order to guard against 
rebellion, adopted the policy of brutalising 
their slaves by enforced ignorance— to 
such an extent that it is actually penal, in 
the majority of the Slave States of 
America, to teach a slave to read ' In 
the ancient civilisations, on the other 
hand, the slave produced all the articles 
of refinement and luxury, conducted the 
most difficult forms of labour, and often 
exeicised the most important professions. 
His mind was therefore very frequently 
cultivated to the highest point, and his 
v^alue was proportioned lo his intelligence. 
Terence, Epictetus, and Publius Syrus, 
were slaves, as were also some of the 
leading physicians, and many of the most 
distinguished sculptors It should be 
remembered, too, that while modern 
slavery was from the beginning an evil, 
slavery among the ancients was at fiist 
an unmingled blessing — an important 
conquest of the spirit of liumanity. When 
men were altogether barbarous they 
killed their prisoners , when they became 
more merciful they preserved them as 
slaves ® 

Still in the" later days of the republic, 
and during the empire, the sufienngs of 
the slaves were such that it is impossible 
to read them without a shudder. The 
full ferocity of the national character was 
directed against them. They were ex- 
posed to wild beeists, or compelled to 
fight as gladiators , they were often 
mutilated with atiocious ciuelty, they 
were tortured on the slightest suspicion, 
they were crucified for the most trivial 
offences If a master was murdered all 
his slaves, were tortured , if the perpetra- 
tor remained undiscovered all were put 
to death, and Tacitus relates a case in 
which no less than 400 suffered for a 
single undiscovered criminal We rend 
of one slave who was crucified for hav uig 
stolen a quail, and of another who was 
condemned to be thrown to the fish for 
having broken a cr>stal vase, Juvenal 
describes a lady of fashion gratifjfing a 

2 The distinctions have been full> developed by 
C;iimes and Tocquevdlc. 
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momentary caprice by ordering a slave 
to be ciucified.' , > , 

_ II^ was in this manner that the old 
civilisation, which rested on conquest and 
on slavery, had passed into complete 
dissolution, the free classes being alto- 
gether demoralised, and the slave classes 
exposed to the .most horrible cruelties. 
At last the spirit of Christianity moved 
over this chaotic society, and not merely 
, ' alleviated the evils that convulsed it, but 
also reorganised it on a new basis. »It 
did this ^ in three ways : it abolished 
slaver}’-, it created charity, it inculcated 
self-sacrifice. 

In the first of these tasks Christianity 
was powerfully assisted by two other 
agents. It is never possible for the moral 
sense to be entirely extinguished ; and, 
by a law which is constantly manifested 
in history, we find that those who have 
, emancipated themselves from the ten- 
dencies of an evil age often attain a 
degree of moral excellence that had not 
been attained in ages that were compara- 
tively pure. The latter days of pagan 
Rome exhibit a constant decay of religious 
* reverence and of common morality ; but 

- they also exhibit a feverish aspiration to- 
wards a new religion, and a finer sense 
of the requirements of a high morality 
than had been displayed in the best days 
of the republic. We have a striking 
instance of the first of these tendencies in 

- that sudden diffusion of the worship of 
Mithra, which was one of the most re- 
markable of the antecedents of Chris- 
tianity. About seventy years before the 
Christian era this worship was introduced 
into. Italy, as Plutarch tells us, by some 
Cilician pirates ; and at a time when 
universal scepticism seemed the dominant 
characteristic of the Roman intellect, it 
took such firm _root that for 200 years 
it continued to flourish, to excite the 
warmest enthusiasm, and to produce a 
religious revival in the centre of a popula- 
tion that appeared entirely depraved. In 

-'.’the same way, about the time when Nero 
ascended the throne, and 'when the 
humanity of the masses had sunk to the 
lowest ebb, there appeared in the centre 
of paganism a powerful reaction in favour 


I See much horrible evidence of the atrMities prac- 
tised on Roman -slaves in Loiseleur, sur le^ 

CnmZ el les Pewes dans VAntiquttiet les Pemf>s 

..A.. ///T IParis IBS’?), pp 83-98 and in Comte, TViii// 

extremely good. 

esw^n the condition of the ancient s>a\cs--one of. 
th^ b^t ever ivntten on tbe subject-.n Bodins 
Republic, hb i c. 5. 


of the suffering classes, of which Seneca 
was the principal exponent, but which 
was niore or Jess reflected in the whole of 
the literature of the time. Seneca re- 
curred to the subject -again- and again, 
and for the first time in Rome he very 
dearly and emphatically enforced' the 
duties of masters to their slaves, and the 
existence of a bond of fraternity that no 
accidental difference, of . position could 
cancel. Nor was the movement confined 
to the writings of -moralists. A Jong 
series of enactments by Nero, Claudius, 
Antonine, and Adrian gave the servile 
class a legal position, took the power of 
life and death out of the hands of the 
masters, prevented the exposure of slaves 
when old and infirm on an island of the 
Tiber (where they had often been left to 
die), forbade their mutilation or tlieir em- 
ployment as gladiators, and appointed 
special magistrates to receive their com- 
plaints. What was done was, no doubt, 
very imperfect and inadequate, but it 
represented a tendency of which Chris- 
tianity was the continuation.* 

A second -influence favourable to the 
slaves came into action at a later period ; 

I mean the invasion of the barbarians, 
who have been justly described as the 
representatives of the principle of personal 
liberty in Europe.® Slavery was not, in- 
deed, absolutely unknown among them, 
but it was altogether exceptional and 
entirely uncongenial with their habits. 
Prisoners of war, criminals, or men who 
had gambled away their liberty, were the 
chief slaves, and it is probable that servi- 
tude was rarely hereditary. Whenever, 
therefore, these tribes obtained an ascen- 
dency, they contributed to the destruction 
of slavery. 

But when the fullest allowance has 
been made for these influences, it will 
remain an undoubted fact that the recon- 
struction of society was mainly the work 
of .Christianity. Other influences could 
produce the manumission of many slaves, 
but Christianity alone could effect the 
profound change of character that ren- 
dered possible the abolition of slavery'. 
There are few subjects more striking, and 
at the ,same time more instructive, than 
tbe history of that great transition. The 
Christians did not preach a revolutionary 
doctrine. They did not proclairn slavery 
altogether unlawful, or, at least, not until 

J This movement iias been ivell noliciil b> Grotius, 

JDe Jure, Hb liu c 114* 

» Guizot. 
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the bull of Alexander IJI. in the twelfth 
century ; but they steadily sapped it at its 
basis, by opposing to it the doctrine' of 
universal brothei hood', and by infusing a 
spirit of humanity into all the relations of 
society. Under Constantine, the old laws 
for the^protection of slaves were re-enacted 
with additional provisions, and the separa- 
tion of the family of the slave was for- 
bidden. At the same time the 'senile 
punishment of crucifixion was abolished ; 
but not so much from motives of humanity 
as on account of the sacred character it 
had acquired. Very soon a disposition 
was manifested on all sides to emancipate 
slaves, and that emancipation was invari- 
ably associated with religion. Sunday 
was especially recommended as the most 
appropriate day for the emancipation, and 
the ceremony almost invariably took place 
in the church. Gregory the ureat set the 
.Example of freeing a number of his slaves 
as an act of devotion ; and it soon became 
customary for sovereigns to do the same 
thing at seasons of great public rejoicing. 
Under Justinian the restrictions that had 
been placed upon emancipation by testa- 
ment were removed. For a short tune 
the mei e resolution to enter a monastery 
gave liberty to the slave ; and the monks, 
being for the most part recruited from 
the servile caste, were always ready to 
facilitate tlie deliverance of their brethren 
Even in religious persecutions this object 
was remembered. The Jews were early 
noted as slave-dealers, and among the 
first and most frequent measures directed 
against them was the manumission of 
their Christian slaves. In all the rites of 
religion the diflerence between bond and 
free was studiously ignored, and the 
clergy invariably proclaimed the act of 
enfranchisement to be meritorious.* 


* Cod Thcod lib ii lit 8, Ict i, and iv 7, r. For 
the historj of the action of Chnbtianity upon slavery, 
see A Phih^fthte i>ouitve% tom vi pp 4^-47, 

Storcht Lcouomu folitique^ tom pp 30G— 510 , i rop- 
long:, Injluoice dti Chnstiamsme sur U t>roit civil 
The measures agrainst Jew sla\ e-owners ha\e been 
noticed bj Bcdarnde, du Lac, and many otlicr writers 
It must be acknowledged, bowc\ er, that the Christian 
Emperor Gralian made one law which may rank with 
the most atrocious of Paganism It pro\idcs, that if a 
slave licensed Ins master of any crime except high 
treason, the justice of the charge was not to be 
examined, but the slave was to be committed to the 
flames *‘Cum accusatores servi domtnis intoncnt, 
nemo judiaorum expcctct cventum, nihil quacri, mini 
discuti placet, sed cum ipsis delationum hbellis, cum 
omm senpturarum ct nieditati cnnnnis npparatu. 
nefnndarum accusationum crementur auctores ex- 
cepto tamcn adpcVitm majcstatis cnmine, m quo ctiam 
servis honesta proditio cst. Nam et hoc facinus tcndit 
lu donunos — Cod* 1 hcod ix 6 , 3 Ilononus accorded 

Tot II. 


By these means an impulse favourable 
to liberty was imparted to all who were 
within the influence of the Church. 
Slavery began rapidly to disappear,^ or 
to fade into serfdom. At llie same time 
tlie Church exerted her powers, with no 
less effect, to alleviate the sufferings of 
those who still continued m bondage. In . 
^England, especially, all the civil laws for 
the protection of the theows, or Saxon 
slaves, appear to have been preceded 
by, and based upon, the canon law^ 
When, as far as can be ascertained, the 
power of the master was bylaw unlimited, 
we find the Church assuming a jurisdic- 
tion on the subject, and directing special 
penances “ against masters who took 
from their theows ' the money they had 
lawfully earned , against those who slew 
their theows without judgment or good 
cause , against mistresses who beat their 
female theows so that they die within 
three days , and against freemen who, 
by order of the lord, kill a theow ” Above 
all, the whole machinery of ecclesiastical 
discipline was put in motion to shelter 
the othervyise unprotected chastity of the 
female slave,* That Chuich which often 
seemed so haughty and so overbearing ‘in 
its dealings with kings and nobles, never 
failed to listen to the poor and to the 
oppressed, and for many centuries their 
. protection was the foremost of all the 
objects of its policy. 

Yet as long as the old antipathy to 
labour continued, nothing of any lasting 
value had been effected But here, again, 
the influence of the Church was exerted 
with unwavering beneficence and success. 
The Fathers employed all their eloquence 
in favour of labour,^ but it is to the 
monks, and especially to the Benedictine 
monks, that the change is pre-eminently 
due. At a lime when religious enthusiasm 
was all directed towaids the monastic life 
as towards the ideal of peifcction, they 
made labour an essential pait of their 
discipline Wheiever they went, they 
revived the traditions of old Roman 
agriculture, and large tracts of France 
and Belgium were drained and planted 
by their hands And though agncultuie 
and gardening were the forms of labour 
in winch they especiall}' excelled, they 

slaves the libcrtj of accusing: their masters in cases of 
heresy, and 1 hcodosius in cases of pag^anism. 

^ Wright, Ceitcr on the Politick Condition of the 
Pfighsh Peasantry during the Middle Ages London, 

^ Champagne, Let C/ianli chritienhct pp *75-539. 
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indirecl]}-^ becaine the authors df every 
other/ For when a monastery was 
planted, it soon became the nucleus 
around which the inhabitants, of, the 
neighbourhood clustered. A town was 
thus gradually formed, ' civilised by 
Christian teaching, stimulated to in- 
dustry by the example of the monks, and 
protected by the reverence that attached 
to them. V At the same time the ornamen 
tation of the church gave the first impulse 
to art. The monks of the order of St. 
Basil_ devoted themselves especially to 
painting, and all the mediaeval architects 
whose names have come down to us are 
said- to have been ecclesiastics, till the 
rise of those great lay companies who 
designed or built the cathedrals of the 
twelfth centur3^ A great number.jof the 
towns of Belgium trace their origin in 
this manner to the monies.^ For adong 
lime the most eminent prelates did not 
disdain manual dabour ; and it is related 
of no‘ less a person than Becket that he 
was in the habit of labouring during 
harvest time in the fields with the monks 
at the monasteries which he \dsited.® 

By these means the contempt'for labour 
which had been produced by slavery was 
corrected, and the path was opened for 
the rise of tlie industrial classes which 
followed the Crusades. The ferocity of 
character that had preceded Christianity 
was combated with equal zeal, though 
not quite equal success, by the organisa- | 
tion of Christian charity. 

‘ There is certainly no other feature of 
the old civilisation so repulsive as the 
indifference to suffering that it displayed. 

It is indeedTrue that in this respect there 

Was a considerable difference between the 
Greeks and the Romans. In their arma- 
ments, in tlieit wars — above all, in the 
extreme solicitude to guard ^ the interests 
of orphans and minors that characterised 
their legislation, 3 the former displayed a 
spirit' of humanit}^ for which we look in 
vain among the latter. Besides this, the 
political systems of Greece and, in its 
latter days, of Rome, were so frarned 
that the state in a great measure supplied 
the material w'ants, of the people, and a 
poor-law of the heaviest kind was, to a 
ceitain extent, a substitute for private 

r See on subject Perm, 

tn England, 




beneficence. ,.Still, there appears to have 
' been no public 'refuge for the sick ; the 
infant was entirely unprotected ; and in- 
fanticide having been— at least in the 
case of , deformed children —expressly 
authorised by both Plato and Aristotle, 
was seldom regarded as a" crime. ^ The 
practice of bringing up orphans avowedly 
for prostitution was equall}'' common. 
The constant association of human suffer- 
ingivith popular entertainments rendered 
the popular mind continual}3'’more callous. 

Very different was'the aspect presented 
by the early Church. Long before the 
era of persecution had closed, the hospital 
and the Xenodochion, or refuge for 
strangers, was known among the 

Christians. The epitaphs in the cata- 

combs^ abundantly prove the multitude of 
foundlings that were sustained b}’ their 
charity ; and when Christianity became 
the dominant religion, the protection of 
infants w^as one of the first changes 
that was manifested in the Iaws.“ Tlie 
frequent famines and the frightful distress 
caused by the invasion of the barbarians, 
and by the transition from slaver3’' to 
freedom, were met by the most boundless, 
the most lavish benevolence. The Fathers 
were ceaselessl}"^ exhorting to charity, and 

1 Hume has veo"ingeniousl> suggested, and Malthus 

hai? adopted the suggestion, that the ancient permissjon 
of infanticide had on the whole a tendency to multiply 
rather tlian to dimmish population, for, by rcmo\mg 
tlie fear of a numerous it induced Uiepoor to 

marry recklessly; %\hile4 once the children were born, 
natural affection would struggle to the last to sustain 
them 

2 It is worthy of notice that deserted children m the 
early Church appear to have been supported mamlj bv' 
pn\ate chanty, and those foundling hospitals to which 
political economists so strongly object n ere unknou n 
Jn the time of Justinian, however, ne find nobces of 
Brephotrophia, or asylums for children ; and founda- 
bons, intended especially for foundlings, are said to 
have existed in the se\enth and eighth centuries 
(Labourt, Rechtrehes sicr les Enfants iiotivis. Pans, 
1S4S, PP 32, 33) A foundlinghospjtal was ^'stabhshed 
by Innocent ill at Rome The objections to these 
institutions, on account of their encouragement ot vice, 
as well as the fnghtful mortality prevailing among 
them, are w ell know n McCulloch states that betw ecn 
1792 and 1797 the admissionsintofoundhng hosmtalsin 
Dublm were 12.786, and the deaths 12,561 (RB Econ 
part I ch iiil) INIagdalen as^^Jums, which M Ch. 
Comte and other economists have vehcmcnUy de- 
nounced, were also unknown in the carb Church. 

The first erected in France was earl> in thd ihirtecnth 

ccntur\ , thefamousinstitubonoftheBon Pnsteurwjs 

founded b\ a Dutch lad> converted to Catholicism m 
1608, A full liistorj' of these msbtutions is given m 
Parcnt-Duchatelct's singularly interesting work on 
ProsUintion in He City of Pans The admirable 
societies for the succour ot indigent mothers which 
complete the measures for the protection of m/ano» 
u ere chicffj the work of the l^rench J 

Hstreig}itecnl)Ocentnr> Beaumarchms dedicated part 

of die profits of the Manage df Pig-aio to that o 
J.>ons (Duccllieo^///VA des Classes laboneuKts en 
FrancCi p. 296). " ' 
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in language so -emphatic that it seemed 
sometimes almost to ignore the rights of 
property, and to verge upon absolute 
communism.^ The gladiatorial games 
were ceaselessly denounced ; but the 
affcctlon-with which they were regarded 
by the people long resisted the efforts of 
' philanthropists, tilh in the midst of the 
spectacle, the monkx^Telemachus rushed 
between the combatants, and his blood 
was the last that stained the arena* But 
perhaps the noblest testimony to the 
extent and catholicity of Christian charity 
"was furnished by an adversar3^ Julian 
exerted all his energies to produce a 
charitable movement among the Pagans; 

for it is a scandal,” he said, “that the 
Galileans should support the destitute, 
not only of their religion, but of ours,” 

In reading the histoiy of that noble 
efflorescence of charity which marked the 
first ages of Christianity, it is impossible 
to avoid reflecting upon tlie strange 
destiny that has consigned almost all its 
authbrs to obscurity, while the names of 
those who took any conspicuous part in 
sectarian history have become household 
words among mankind. We hear much 
of martyrs, who sealed their testimony 
with blood ; of courageous missionaiies, 
who planted the standard of the Cioss 
among savage nations and in pestilential 
' climes , but we hear little of that heroism 
of charity, which, with no precedent to 
guide it, and with every early habit to 
oppose it, confronted the most loathsome 
forms of suffering, and, for the first time 
m the history of humanity, made pam 
and hideous disease the objects of a 
reverential affection. In the intellectual 
condition of bygone centuries, it was im- 
possible that these things should be 
appreciated as they deserved. Charity 
was practised, Indeed, nobly and con- 
stantly, but it did not strike the imagi- 
nation, it did not elicit the homage of 
mankind. ^ It was regarded by the masses 
as an entirely subordinate department of 
virtue ; and the noblest efforts of philan- 
thropy excited far less admiration than the 
macerations of an anchorite or the prose- 
lytising zeal of a sectarian. Fabiola, 
that Roman lady who seems to have done 
more than an)" otlier single individual in 
the erection of the first hospitals ; St. 
Landiy, the great apostle of charity in 
France; e\en Telemachus himself, are 


* Slc some \cry sinking” instances of this iq Cham* 
pagny's Chnri*6 chr^hennsM 
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all obscure names in history. The men 
who organised that vast network oi 
hospitals that overspread Europe after 
the Crusades have passed altogether fiom 
recollection. It was not till the seven- 
teenth centur)", when modern habits of 
thought were widely diffused, that St. 
Vincent de Paul arose and furnislied an 
example of a saint who Is profoundly and 
universally rOvered, and who owes that 
reverence to the splendour of his charity. 
But although it is true that during many 
centuries the philanthropist was placed 
upon a far lower level than at present,' 
Is not the less Uue that charity 
was one of the earliest, as it was one of 
the noblest, creations of Christianity ; 
and that, independently of the incalculable 
mass of suffering it assuaged, the 
influence it has exercised in softening 
and purifying the cliaiacter, in restrain- 
ing the passions, and enlarging the sym- 
pathies of mankind, has made it one of 
the most important elements of our 
civilisation. The precepts and examples 
of the Gospel struck a chord of pathos 
which the noblest philosophies of antiquity 
had never reached. For the first time the 
aureole of sanctity encircled the brow of 
sorrow and invested it with a mysterious 
charm It is related of an old Catholic 
saint that, at the evening of a laborious 
and well-spent life, Christ appeared to 
him as a man of sorrows, and, com- 
mending his past exertions, asked him* 
what reward he would desire Fame, 
and wealth, and earthly pleasures had no 
attraction to one who had long been 
weaned from the things of sense ; yet 
the prospect of other and spiritual bless- 
ings for the moment filled the saint with 
joy ; but when he looked upon that sacred 
brow, still shadowed as with the anguish 
of Gethsemane, every selfish wish was 
forgotten, and, with a voice of ineffable 
love, he answered, “ Lord, tliat I might 
suffer most I”* 

The thud principle that Christianity 
employed^ to correct the evils of a decayed 
society was the principle of self-sacrifice. 
We have already seen some of the evils 
that resulted from the monastic system ; 
but, considered in its proper place, it is 
not difficult to perceive its use. For the 
manner m which society attains that 

^ Tills IS, 1 bolieie, rcHlcd of St. John of the Cross 
1 here IS a somewhat simil-xr legend ot a Spanish saint 
of tlie tliirtecnth centur> nameS Kainon Blomt. The 
Vtrgm appeared to hnn and offered him a crow n of 
roses, whidi he refused, and Chnst then gave him Hi . 
own crow n of thorns 

. ' D 3 
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moderate and tempered excellence which 
is most congenial to its welfare* is by 
imperfectly aspiring towards an heroic 
ideal. In an age, therefore, when the 
govermnent of force had produced unl~ 
versa! anarch}^ theologians taught the 
doctrine of passive obedience. In an age 
when unbridled luxury had produced 
an unbridled corruption, they elevated, 
voluntary poverty as a virtue. In an age 
when the facility of divorce had almost 
legalised polygamy, they proclaimed, 
with St. Jerome, that “ marriage peoples 
earth, but virginity heaven.” 

I The earlier portion of the middle ages 
presents the almost unique spectacle of a 
society that was In all its parts moulded 
and coloured by theological ideas, and it 
was natural that when the progress of 
knowledge destroyed the ascendency of 
those .ideas a universal modification 
should ensue. But besides this, it is 
not, I think, difficult to perceive that the 
industrial condition of Europe at this 
time contained elements of dissolution. 
The true incitements to industry must 
ever be found in its own rewards. The 
desire of wealth, the multiplied wants 
and aims of an elaborated civilisation, 
the rivalry' and the ambition of commerce, 
are the chief causes of its progress. 
Labour performed as a duty, associated 
with the worship of voluntary poverty, 
and with the condemnation of luxury, 
was altogether abnormal. It was only 
by 'the emancipation and development 
of some of the towns of Italy and 
Belgium that the industrial spirit became 
entirely secular, and, assuming a 
new prominence and energy, introduced 
an order of tendencies into Europe which 
gradually encroached upon the domain of 
theology, and contributed largely to waids 
the Reformation, and towards the Ration- 
alism that followed it. But before 
examining tlie nature of those tendencies 
it may be necessary to say a few words 
conceining the circumstances that gave 
them birth . 

Although the old Roman slavery re- 
ceived its death-blow under the influences 
I have noticed, some lingering remains 
of it continued till the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century and the serfdom that 


followed not only continued much later, 
but even for a long time absorbed great 
numbers of the free peasants. The 
rapacity of the nobles, and the famines 
that were so frequent during the middle 
ages, induced the poor to exchange their 
liberty for protection and for bread ; and 
the custom of punishing all crimes by 
fines, with the alternative of seivitude in 
case of non-payment, still further in- 
ci eased the evil. At the same time the 
mildness of the ecclesiastical rule, and 
also the desire to obtain the advantage of 
the 'prayers of the monks, induced many ' 
to attach themselves as serfs to the 
monasteries.* Although it would be 
unfair to accuse the Church of abandon- 
ing the cause of emancipation, it is pro- 
bable that this last fact in some degree 
lessened her zeal ® The bulk of the 
population of Europe were emancipated 
between the twelfth and fifteenth cen- 
turies ; but the remains of serfdom have 
even now scarcely disappeared. 3 In the 
towns, however, personal and political 
liberty was attained much earlier. Some- 
thing of the old Roman municipal govern- 
ment had lingered faintly in the South of 
P'rance during the whole of the middle 
ages ; but the complete emancipation was 
chiefly due to the necessities of sovereigns, 
who, m their conflicts with the nobles or 
with other nations, gladly purchased by 
privileges the assistance of the towns. It 
is probable that the fact of many of the 
English kings being usurpers contri- 
buted in this way to the emancipation of 
the English citizens,'’ and the struggle 


I In tio* a Council of ^ycstmInster found ^ ueces- 

sarv to prohibit the bale of sla\« in England (pijn- 

//«/ of Laboin-ing Classes, vol i P lo) , and stp 
loi^r’nie Entrlish were accustomed to sell blares to the 

323 ths Inib b,.bop» on tbcmcasion of Siron^. 


bow s invasion Bodin has noticed some passagfes 
from the bulls of the Popes relative to slaves m Italy 
as late as the thirteenth century {R^publtgue^ p 4^) 
Rclig^ion» which so powerfully contnbuted to the 
emancipation, in some cases haa an opposite influence, 
for Chnstians ensla\ed without scruple Jews and 
Mahometans, who naturally retaliated The number 
of Christian slaxes bought up by the Jews had been 
one of the complaints of Agobard in the ninth century 

^ See on all these causes Hallam's Middle Ages, 
\oI I. pp 217-^18 

2 “ 1 he clergy, and especially several Popes, enforced 

manumission as a duty upon laymen, and inveighed 
against the scandal of keeping Christians m bondage , 
but they were not, it is said, as ready in performing 
their own parts The Mlleins upon the Church lands 
were among the last who w^erc emancipated." — Hallam, 
Middle Ages, vo\ 1 p 221. , , tt « 

3 The decline of serfdom has been treated hy Hallam, 
f/tsl of Middle Age% ^oI i pp 222, 223 As late as 
177 colliers in Scotland w'crc bouncf to perpetual 
service in the works to which they belonged Upon 
the sale of those works the purchasers had alright to 
their services, nor could thej be elsewhere rcceiv td into 
service except by permission ot tlie owner ^of the 
collieries Sec a note by McCulloch, in his edition of 
\X\Q, Wealth 0/ Nations, \o\ 11 p 186. 

4 ** It wants not probability, though it mami^iiy 
appears not, that William Rutus, Henry f,i and ivtng 
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between the Idngs and nobles in France, 
and between the Popes and the emperors 
in Italy, had a similar effect Whenever 
a town was emancipated an impulse was 
given to industry* The Crusades at last 
gave the municipal and industrial element 
an extraordinary prominence. The great 
sums for which kings and nobles became 
indebted to the middle classes, the rapid 
extension of navigation, the inventions 
that were Imported into Europe from the 
East, and, above all, the happ)^ fortune 
that made the Italian towns the centre Of 
the stream of wealth, had all, in different 
ways, Increased the influence of the 
towns In the course of the twelfth 
century, nearly all which carried on com- 
mercial intercourse with Italy had ob- 
tained municipal government, and some 
of those of Belgium, and along the shores 
of the Baltic, almost Quailed the Italian 
ones in commercial activity * " At the 
same time the creation of guilds and cor- 
porations of different trades consolidated 
the advantages that had been gained. 
For although it is undoubtedly true that 
in a normal condition of society the 
system of protection and monopoly, of 
which the corporations were the verj’^ 
ideal^ is extremely unfavourable to pro- 
duction, in the anarchy of the middle 
ages i\ was of great use in giving the 
trading classes a union vvdiich protected 
them from plunder, and enabled them to 
incline legislation in their favour. ^ Com- 
merce, under their influence, became a 
great power. A new and secular civilisa- 
tion was called into being, v\ Inch 
gradually encroached upon the ascen- 
dency of theological ideas, and introduced 
a new phase in the development of 
Europe 

It maybe observed, however, that the 
opposition that at last arose between the 
theological and the commercial spirit is 
not exactly what w^e might at first sight 
have expected , for in thd earlier stages 
of society they hav^e stnldng points of 
aninit3\ Missionary enterprises andcom- 

Stophcn, being: all usurpers, granted Hrge immunities 
to burghs to ^^ccure them to their party, and bi the 
time that Glanxil wrote, which w'ls in the reign of 
Henry II burghs had so fptJ-it privileges ns that, if a 
bondsmnn or scr^ nnt remained in a burgh as n burgess 
or member of it a 5 car and a daj ^ he w ns bj thnt \ erj 
residence made free , nnd so it w ns m Scotlnnd he 
w ns a!\\ n> s free, nnd onjo> ed the liberty of the burgh 
if he were nblc to bu\ a burgage and his lord claimed 
him not witlim a > ear and n daj " — Uradj, I^tsioncal 
Treatise on (16^), p 18. 

* Thierry, litst an 7fers Stai^ pp 24. 25 It is 
scnrccK necessarj to refer to the admirnble sketch of 
the histor> of towns m the of Nations 


mercial enterprises are the two mam 
agents for the diffusion of civilisation ; 
they commonly advance together, and 
each has very frequently proved the 
pioneer of the other. Besides this, the 
Crusades, which w^ere the chief expression 
of the religious sentiments of the middle 
ages, owed their partial success in a 
gieat measure to the commercial com- 
munities It' was the merchants of 
Amalfi w'ho, by their traffic, first opened 
the path for Christians to Jerusalem, 
and, in conjunction with the othei Italian 
republics, supplied the chief wants of the 
Ciusaders The spirit that made the 
Venetian mei chants of the thirteenth * 
century stamp the image of Christ upon 
their coins, and the merchants of Florence 
impose a tax upon their rich woollen 
manufactures, in order, with the produce, 
to erect that noble cathedral which is 
even now among the w’^onders of the 
world, seemed to augur well for their 
alliance with the Church. Yet the ev^ent 
shows that these expectations were un- 
founded, and whenever the type of 
civilisation was formed mainly by com- 
mercial enterprise, there arose a conflict 
with the theologians 

The first point m which the com- 
mercial civilisation came into collision 
with the Church was the lawfulness of 
lending money at interest, or, as it was 
then called, of practising usur}^ 

In the present day, when political 
economy' has been raised to a science, 
nothing can appear more simple than the 
position that interest occupies m pecuniary 
arrangements We know that, m a 
society in which great woiks of industry 
or public utility are carried on, immense 
sums Will necessarily be borrowed at 
interest, and that such transactions are 
usually advantageous both to the lender 
and the boi rower The first lends his 
money for the purpose of Increasing his 
wealth by the interest he receives , the 
second obtains the advantage of disposing 
of a sum wdiich is sufficient to set m 
motion a lucrative business, and this 
advantage moie than coinpensates him 
for the interest he pays We know, too, 
that this interest is not capricious in its 
amount, but is governed by fixed lavv^s. 

It usually consists of two distinct 
elements — the interest wdiich is the price 
of money, and what has been termed^ the 

^ J -B Snj, m his ’Traits d* ^cenwnne j^oltiigne, 
>\herc the subject of usury is "idmirnbi\ discus<;cj 
The term ^iq^crest of assurance, lia\\vvcr, is Uclco 
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“interest of assurance.” The price of 
money, like the price of most other com- 
modities, is determined by the law of 
supply and demand.^ It depends upon 
the proportion between the amount of 
money that is to be lent and the demands 
of the borrowers, which proportion is 
itself influenced by many considerations, 
but is chiefly regulated in a normal state 
of society by the amount of wealth and 
the amount of enterprise. The second 
kmd of interest arises in those cases in 
which there is some danger that the 
creditor may lose what he has lent, or in 
which some penalty, inflicted by law or 
by public opinion, attaches to the loan. 
For it is manifest that men will not divert 
their capital from secure to insecure 
enterprises unless there is a possibility 
that they may obtain a larger gain in the 
latter than in the former, and it is equally 
manifest that no one will voluntarily 
take a course that exposes him to legal 
penalties or to public reproach unless ; 
he has some pressing motive for 1 
doing so. 

If, then, when the law of supply and 
demand has regulated the rate of interest, 
the government of the country interposes, 
and either prohibits all interest or en- 
deavours to fix it at a lower rate ; if 
public opinion stigmatises the lender at 
interest as infamous, and if religion 
brands his act as a crime, it is easy from 
the foregoing principles to perceive what 
must be the consequence. As long as 
there ate persons who urgently desire to 
borrow, and persons who possess capital, 
it is quite certain that the relation of 
debtor and creditor will continue ; but 
tlie former will find that the terms have 
greatl)'^ altered to his disadvantage. For 
the capitalist will certainly not lend with- 
out exacting interest, and such interest 


live, because it does not comprise the opprobnum cast 
upon the lender, which is one great cause of the extra- 
ordinary nse of interest 

I As this is not a treatise of Political Economy, the 
reader will, I trust, pardon my adopting this old and 
simple formulary, without entering at length m_to the 
controversj’ crc.ited by the new formulai^’ of Ricardo 
—that pnee is regulated by the cost of production. In 
thevastmajonty of cases these -two formularies lead 
to exactly the same result, and the prindpil advantage 
of that of Ricardo seems to be, first, that in some cases 
it srhes irre,ater precision than the other, and secondly, 
that It supplements the other, fneetmg-.a few cases to 
Xch the dd formularj- will not apply I n determining 
the v.aUieot the preaous metals as measured bv other 
IS to say, as reflerted m pne^-the rule 
of Iticardo seems most satisfactory, m determining 
rate of interest, the old jolc is, I think, 
perfccl^adetpnte There arc ^me good remarks on 

this m Cliev alter, Icon. see. V. c. i. 


3.S IS flt least equivalent to the profits lie 
would derive if he 'employed his money 
m other ways. If the law forbids this, he 
must either not lend, or lend in a manner 
that exposes him to legal penalties. A 
great number, overcome by their scruples 
or' their fears, will adopt ' the former 
course, and consequently the amount of 
money in the community which is to he 
lent, and which is one of the great regu- 
lators^ of the price of money, will be’ 
diminished^ ; while tliose who venture to 
incur the risk of infringing human and, 
as they believe, divine laws, and of in- 
curring the infamy attached by public 
opinion to the act, must be bribed by ad- 
ditional interest. At the same time the 
furtive character given to the transaction 
is eminently favourable to imposition. 
The more^ therefore law, public opinion, 
and religion endeavour to lower the 
current rate of interest, -the more that 
rate will be raised. 

But these principles, simple as they 
may now appear, were entirely unknown 
to the ancients, and from an extremely 
early period the exaction of interest was 
looked upon with disfavour. The origin 
of this prejudice is probably to be found 
in the utter ignorance of all uncivilised 
men about the laws that regulate the in- 
crease of wealth, and also in that early 
and universal sentiment which exalts 
prodigality above parsimony- At all 
times and in all nations this preference 
has been shown, and there is no literature 
in which it has not been reflected. From 
the time of Thespis downwards, jis 
Bentham reminds us, there is scarcely 
an instance in which a lender and a bor- 
rower have appeared upon tlie stage with- 
out the s)'mpathies of the audience being 
claimed for the latter. The more ignorant 
the people the more strong will be this 
prejudice ; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that those who were tlie pre- 
eminent representatives of pai simony, 
who were constantly increasing their 
wealth in a way that was so different 
from the ordinary forms of indust^, and 
who often appeared in the odious light of 
oppressors of the poor, should have been 
from the earliest times regarded with 
dislike. Aristotle and many other of the 
Greek philosopheis cordially adopted the 
popular view; but at the same time 
mone}f-lending among the Greeks was a 
common though a despised profession, 
and was little or not at all molested by 
authority. Among the Gauls it was 
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placed under the special patronage of 
Mercury. In Rome also it was autho- 
rised by law, though the legislators con- 
stantly sought to regulate its terms, and 
though both the philosophers and the 
people at large branded the money- 
lenders as the main cause of the decline 
of the empire. The Immense advantages 
that capital possesses in a slave-country, 
and the craving for luxury that was uni- 
versal, combined with the Insecurity pro- 
duced by general maladrrilnistration and 
corruption, and by frequent tumults 
created with the expiess object of freeing 
the plebeians from their debts, had raised 
the ordinary rate of interest to an enor- 
mous extent ; and this, which was in 
truth a symptom of the diseased con- 
dition of society, was usually regarded as 
the cause. At the same time the extreme 
se\erlty with which Roman legislation 
treated insolvent debtors exasperated the 
people to the highest point against the 
exacting creditor, while, for the reasons 
I have already stated, the popular hatred 
of the usurers and the interference of 
legislators with their trade still further 
aggra\atcd the evil Besides this. It 
should be observed that when public 
opinion stigmatises money-lending as 
criminal, great industrial enterprises that 
rest upon it will be unknown Those who 
borrow will therefore for the most part 
borrow on account of some urgent neces- 
sity, and the fact that interest is wealth 
made from the poverty of others will in- 
crease the prejudice against it 

WHien the subject came under the 
notice of the Fathers and of the mediae\ al 
writers, it was treated with unhesitating 
emphasis. All the pagan notions of the 
iniquity of money-lending were unani- 
mously adopted, strengthened by the 
hostility to wealth which early Chris- 
tianity constantly inculcated, and enforced 
with such a degree of authorit)’’ and of 
persistence that they soon passed into 
nearl}'' every legislative code Turgot 
and some other writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a 
distinction between more or less rigorous 
theologians on this subject. In fact, how- 
ever, as anyone who glances over the 
authorities that have been collected by 
the old controversialists on tlie subject 
may convince himself, there was a perfect 
unanimitj^ on the genet al pnnciples coi>< 
nected with usury till the casuists of the 
seventeenth centurj^ although there were 
many conlro\ersies about their special 
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applications * A radical misconception 
of the nature of interest ran through all 
the , writings of the Fathers, of the 
mediaev^al theologians, and of tlie theo- 
logians of the time of the Reformation, 
and produced a code of commercial 
morality that appears with equal clear- 
ness in the Patristic invectiv^es, In the 
decrees of the Councils, and in nearly 
e\ery book that has ev^er been written on 
the Canon Law'- The diflerence between 
theologians was not in vvdiat they taught, 
but in the degree of emphasis wnth wdiich 
they taught it There were no doubt 
times in which the doctrine of the Church 
fell into comparative desuetude there 
were times when usurj^ w'as verj^ generally 
practised, and not very generally con- 
demned There are even a few examples 
of Councils which, without in any degree 
justifying usury y contented themselves 
with expressly censuring priests W’’ho had 
practised it ^ But at the same time there 
IS a long unbroken chain of unequivocal 
condemnations, extending from the period 
of the Fathers to the period of the Refor- 
mation 

The doctrine of the Church has been 
inv^olved m some little obscurity on 
account of the total change that has 
taken place during the last three cen- 
turies in the meaning of the vv^’ord usury, 

* AU the old Cathohe works on the Canon Law and 
on Moral Phtlosophj show this, but I inaj espcciallv 
indicate Concina, Adversitz Usifram (Roma?, 1746), 
Concina, Usura ContrncUis ii^nt (Roma,» 1748); 
Leotardus, De (Lug’duni, 1649), Lamet et 

Froma^eau, Dii:iionnaire dez Cas de Coyi’iciehce (a 
collection of the decisions of the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne), art Usure (Pans 1733) , and Conf^rencez 
eccliztaziiquc*i de Parjs ziir i Usure (Pans, 1748) 
This last work >\as published under the direction or, at 
all c\ ents, patronag-c of Cardinal de Noailles, and con- 
tains a \ erj'’ largfc amount of information on the subject 
It went through several editions the first was pub- 
lished m 1697 See too Li6gcois, Essai SJtr V Hist on c 
ei la Legislation de V Usure 

3 This appears to have been the case in England, 
where the laxity on the subject was considerable, in tlie 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (see Anderson, Hist 0/ 
Commerce^ vol 1 pp 79-113) OnU a month before 
the Council of Nice, Constantine ha<l confirmed tlie old 
Roman law which legalised an interest of 12 j>er cent.; 
and it was probably the desire to avoid collision with 
the civil power that dictated the language of a curious 
dc<;ree of the Councri, in which usury is condemned 
only' when practised by clergymen, but at the same 
time IS condemned on grounds that are equally appli- 
cable to laymen Quoniam multi sub regula constituti 
avantiam ct turpia liicra scctantur, obhtique divina* 
Senptura: diccntis, ‘Qut pecuniam suam non dt^it ad 
usuram/ mutuum dantes centesimas exigunt , juste 
censuit sancta et magna synodus ut si qius inventus 
fuent^post: hanc dchnitionem usuras accipiens , 
dcjictatur a clero et alicnus exislat a regula (Sec 
Troplong, Memotre s*tr le Prtt h PlnUrtt^ read before 
the Institute in 1S44A But the Counal of Ilhberis, m 
the beginning of tlie fourth century, and the Third and 
Fourth Councits of Carthage, expressly condemned 
usury in laymen 
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and also on account of the many subtleties 
with which the casuists surrounded it ; 
but if the reader will pardon a somewhat 
pedantic an ay of definitions, it will be 
easy in a few words to disentangle it 
from all ambiguity. 

Usury, then, accordingto the unanimous 
teaching of the old tlieologians, consisted 
of any interest that was exacted by the 
lender from the borrower solely as the 
price of the loan.* Its nature was, there- 
fore, entirely independent of the amount 
that was asked, and of the civil laws 
upon the subject. Those who lent money 
at three per cent, were committing usury 
quite as really as those who lent it at 
forty per cent.,“ and those who lent money 
at interest in a country where there was 
no law upon the subject, as those who 
lent it in defiance of the most stringent 
prohibitions ^ It is not, however, to be 
inferred from this that everything of the 
nature of interest was forbidden. In the 
first place there was the case of perma- 
nent alienation of capital. A man might 
deprive himself for ever of a certain sum, 
and receive instead an annual revenue ; 
for in this case he was not receiving the 
price of a loan, as a loan implies the 
ultimate restitution of that which had 
been lent. There is some reason to 
believe that this modification was intro- 
jduced at a late period, when the rise of 
industrial enterprises had begun to show 
the ruinous character of the doctrine of 


I The following- were the pnticipal definitions of 
usury employed by the Writers on Canon Law: i, 
Usura est pretmm ususpecunise mutuatas a. Lucrum 
immediate ex mutuo proveniens 3» Usura est cum 
quis plus CMg^at in pecunid aut in ahqu 4 re quam 
dederit. 4 Ultra sortem lucrum aliquod ipsius ratione 
mutm exactum This last is the definition of Benedict 
XIV. Melanchthon defined usury nearly in the same 
way ‘‘ Usura est lucrum supra sortem exactum tan turn 
propter officium mutuationis ” To this I may add the 
^ description given by St. Augustine of the sm : " Si 
" fcenera\cns homini, id est mutuam pecuniam dederis, 
a quo aliquid plus^quam dedisti expectas accipere, non 
pecuniam solam sed aliquid plus quam dedisti, sive 
illud trittcum sit, sive vinuin, sive oleum, sive quodlibet 
aliud, si plus quam dedisti expectas accipere faneratqr 
es et in hoc improbandus non laudandus (Sermon iii. 
on Psalm xxxvij See Conana, Adverstts Usurant, 


1^^677, when much casuistry had been already 
applied to the subject, someone submitted this pointy 
to Llie doctors of the Sorbonne. Their deasion was : 
“ Oue Titius ne seroit pas exempt d*usure en neprenant 
quetroispotir cent d'mt6r&t, parce que tout P/oGt et 
tout jraln tir 6 du prSt. si petit qud puisse fitre, fait 
I'usure L^^^chief, au ch riviii. ne fait point de dis- 
tiTchon du plus ou du moms ' j-Lamet et Fromagreau, 
des Cas de Conscience (art.- Usure). 

3 Thus Innocent XI condemned the proposition, 
“Usurf non est dum ultra sortem aliquid exi^itur 
Usura no , et eratitudine debitum.sed 

Cofi/efcnoessuri'L/su/e, tom i. p. lOo- 


usury; but at all events the. distinction 
was generally adopted, and became the 
cornerstone of a large amount of legisla- 
tion.*^ In the next place theie were 
certain^ cases in which a lender might 
claim interest from his debtor—not as 
the price of the loan, not as a rent exacted 
for the use of money, but on other 
grounds which were defined by theolo- 
gians, and which were, or were at least 
believed to be, entirely distinct.^ Such 
were the cases known among the school- 
men .t, under the titles of “damnum 
emergens ’’and “lucrum cessans.” If a 
man was so situated that, by withdraw- 
ing^ a portion of his capital from the 
business in which he was engaged, he 
would suffer a palpable and unquestion- 
able loss, and if for the purpose of assist- 
ing his neighbour he consented to with- 
draw a certain sum, he might stipulate 
a compensation for the loss he thus in- 
curred. He was not lending money for 
the purpose of gaining money by the 
transaction, and the interest he exacted 
was solely a compensation for a loss he 
had actually sustained. In the same way, 
if a man was able to apply money to a 
purpose that would bring a certain gain, 
and if he consented to divert a certain 
sum from this channel in order to lend it 
to a friend, it was generally (but by no 
means always^) believed that he might 
receive an exact equivalent for the sacrifice 
he had unquestionably made. The ques- 
tion, too, of insurances was early raised, 
and created a cloud of the most subtle 
distinctions : so too did those great fend- 
ing societies, which were founded in Italy 
by Bernardino da Feltre, under the title of 
“ Monti di Pietk,” for the purpose of 
counteracting the usury of the Jews. 


* "Tiuidis que le cn des peuples contre le pr£t d 
int^r^t le faisait proscrire, I'lmpossibilit^ de 1 abohr 
entj^rement fit imaginer la subtiut6 de'^l alidnation du 
capital ; ct e'est ce syst^me qui, 6tant devenu presque 
giMi^ral parmi les thdologicns, a adopts aussi par 
junsconsultes, i raison de I'lnfluence beaucoup trop 
grande qu’ont euo sur notre jurisprudence et notro 
legislation les pnncipes du droit canon (Turgot, 
sur les Prints Argent ^ § -9 ) Some seem to 

have tried to justify usury on the condition of uie 
lender obliging himself not to demand his money till a 
certain period, for we find Alexander VII condemning 
the proposition. “Quod sit ficitum mutuanti aliquid 
ultra sortem exigere, modo se obliget ad non repeten- 
dum sortem usque^ ad certum tempus (Conjerences 
sur PUsure^ tom. I v too.) ' , 

^ These cases, ot \\hich I have only noticed the 
principal, and which were many of thcin vc^ 

were discussed with much detail by the doctors 
of the Sorbonne See Lamet ct Fromageau ; see also 

the it/dwaire of Troplong. j . u i 

3 St Thomas Aquinas was believed to be hostile to 

tins indulgence. 
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Their object was to lend money to the 
poor without interest, but very soon a 
small sum was exacted in return, in addi- 
tion to what had been lent. This was 
very naturally stigmatised as usury, 
because,^ as we have seen, usury was 
entirely irrespective of the amount that 
was asked ; but some theologians main- 
tained, and Leo X. at last decided by 
a bull, that this exaction was not usurious, 
because it was simply a fee for the pay- 
ment of the officials connected with the 
establishments, and not the price of the 
loan * 

These examples will serve to show the 
general character that controversies on 
usury assumed. Above all the complica- 
tions and subtleties with which the subject 
was surrounded, one plain intelligible 
principle remained — the loan of money 
was an illicit way of acquiring wealth. 
In other w^’ords, anyone who engaged in 
any speculation of which the increase of 
his capital by interest was the object, had 
committed usury, and was therefore con- 
demned by the Church. It is said that 
after the twelfth century the law^fulness of 
usury was a popular tenet among the 
Greeks but before this time the teach- 
ing of theologians on this subject seems 
to have been perfectly unanimous, and 
with this exception it continued to be so 
till the Reformation. Usury was not 
only regarded as an ecclesiastical crime, 
but was also, as far as the Church 
could influence the legislators, a civil one, 
and it w^as especially singled out as one 
that should be investigated wuth torture 3 

Such then was the doctrine of theolo- 
gians. It remains to examine for a 
moment the arguVnents on which it was 
based The first of "these in the present 
day appears very startling. It w^as said 
that usur}’', however moderate, is one of 
those crimes, like murder or robbery, 
that are palpably contraiy to the law of 
nature. This was shown by the general 
consent of all nations against it, and also 
by a consideration of the nature of money \ 
for **all money Is sterile by nature,’’^ and 

Besides Lamct and Fromareau there is a discus- 
sion about “Monti di Picti” in Escobar’s Moral 
Philosofh} 

2 Conferences snr fl/sutCt tom i p 23 Salehes, 

De Mnierns Trihunnlntm Ingutstttonzs 1651), 

tom 11 p 156 According- to Cibrano {Pconomta 
Pohticadcl Mtdto T 2 vOy \ol 11 p heretic named 

Bech» who wa<i burnt in Piedmont in 13SS was accused 
among other things of ha\ing mnmtamcd that “incest 
and iisur>^ are not sms.*' 

3 Chartano, Prajtzs Inferro^^andar am Pemm 

{Romm i6i8), p 201 ' ^ 

4 IS an absurdttj of Anstotlc, and thp number 


tlierefore to expect profit from It is absurd. 
The essence of every equitable loan is, 
that precisely that which was lent should 
be returned ; and therefore, as Lactantius 
maintained, and as the mediaeval moralists 
unanimously repeated, to exact interest is 
a species of robbery. It is true that it 
might naturally occur to the minds 
even of mediaeval theologians that houses 
or horses were sometimes lent at a fixed 
rent, which was paid notwithstanding 
their restitution But this difficulty ^vas 
answered by a very subtle distinction, 
which if it was not originated was at 
least chiefl}^ developed by St Thomas 
Aquinas The use of a horse may be 
distinguished, at least by the intellect, 
from the horse itself Men borrow a 
horse and afterwards restore it, but the 
usage of tlie horse has been a distinct ad- 
vantage, for which they may lawfull}" pay ; 
but in the case of money, which is con- 
sumed in the usage, the thing itself has 
no value distinct from its usage When 
therefore a man restores the exact sum he 
has borrowed, he has done all that can be 
required ot him, because to make him pa}’’ 
for the usage of this money is to make 
him pay for a thing that does not exist, 
or, perhaps more correctly, to make him 
pay twice for the same thing, and is 
therefore, said St Thomas, dishonest ^ 
This was one branch of the argument ; 
the other was derived from authority. 
The political economy of the Fathers was 
received with implicit faith, and a long 

of centimes during wbich it was inccssantlj asserted 
without being (so lar as we know) once questioned is a 
curious illustration of the longevity of a sophism when 
expressed in a terse form and sheltered by a great 
name. It is enough to make one ashamed of ones 
species to think that Bentham was the first to bring 
into notice the simple consideration tliat if Uic borrower 
employ*! the borrow cd monej m bu j mg bulls and cows, 
and if these produce caU es to ten times the \ alue of the 
interest, the monej borrow cd can scarce! j' be said to be 
stcnic or the borrower a loser The Greek word for 
interest {t6\os, from t/ktoj, I beget) was probably 
connected with tins delusion Besides a host of theo- 
logians, tlie notion that usura was contrara to the law 
of nature was maintained by Domat, one of the greatest 
names m French junsprudcncc Leo X condemned 
usury on the follow ing grounds “ Dominus nostec 
LucA altcstante, aperte nos pra:ccpto adstrinxit nc ex 
dato mutuo quidquam ultra sortem speraremus, cst 
enim propna usurarum interpretatio quando Mdehcct 
ex usurA rei quae non germinat de nullo laborc, nullo 
sumptu, nullo pcnculo, lucrum feenusque conquin 
studetur/* {Cofzferences snr V Usurct lorn 1 p 100 ) 

* The views of St Ihomas (who was one of the 
clncf aulhontics on the subject) are in the 
Pars 11 Qua>t 78 At the end of the ciglitccntli 
centurj tbej were drawn up with great elaboration by 
a writer named Pothicr and torn to pieces In Tnrgot 
(d/e?/« snr les PrBts d*Arf^eni^ §§ 2^27) The argu- 
ment as 1 have stated it is, 1 knoiV, \er) ob«:cure, but I 
ventqrp tp thmk that ts chicn,v the fault of St Thpi^t^, 
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series of passages of Scripture were cited 
which were universally regarded as con- 
demnatory of usury.* 

As it is quite certain that commercial 
and industrial enterprise cannot be carried 
on upon a large scale without borrowing, 
and as it is equally certain that these 
loans can only be“ effected by. paying for 
them in the shape of interest, it is no ex- 
aggeration -to say that the Church had 
cursed the material development of civili- 
sation. As long as her doctrine of usury 
was believed and acted on, the arm of 
industry was paralysed, the expansion of 
commerce was arrested; and all the 
countless blessings that have flowed from 
them were withheld.'* As, however, it is 
impossible for a society that is even 
moderately civilised to continue witliout I 
usury, we find, from a very early period, 
a certain antagonism existing on this 
subject between the civil law and the 
Church. The denunciations of the Fathers 
were soon succeeded by a long series of 
Councils which unanimously condemned 
usurers, and the canonical law is crowded 
with enactments against them ; but at 
the same time Icings found it constantly 
necessary to borrow for the equipment of 
their armies, and they very naturally 
shrank from suppressing a class to which 
they had recourse, Edward the Confessor 
indeed in England, St. Lewis in France, 3 


and a few otlier sovereigns of remarkable 
piety took this extreme step ; but generally 
usury, though not altogether recognised, 
was in some degree connived at. Besides, 

^ to lend was esteemed much more sinful 
than to borrow,* and in the earlier part of 
the middle ages the usurers were almost 
exclusively Jews, who had no scruples on 
the subject, and who had 'adopted this 
profession partly because of the great 
profits they could derive from it, and 
partly because it was almost the only one 
open to them. It was not till the close 
of the eleventh century that Christian 
rnoney-lenders became numerous, and the 
rise of this class was the immediate con- 
sequence of the commercial development 
of the Italian republics. The Lombards 
soon became the rivals of the Jews the 
merchants of Florence carried on usury 
to a still greater extent, 3 and for the first 
time this was done openly, with the full 
sanction both of law and public opinion. 
From Italy usury passed to France and 
England and the Third Council of 
the Lateran,3 which was convened by 
Alexander III. , in 1179, complained that 
it had so increased that it was almost 
everywhere practised. The same Council 
endeavoured to arrest it by decreeing that 
no notorious and impenitent usurer should 
be admitted to the altar, should be 
absolved at the hour of death, or should 
receive Christian burial.® All this, how- 


^ The chief passag^e^ cited were — Lev. xxv 36, Deut. 
xxiii 19, Ps w* 5, Ezek xvin , and (from the New 
Testament) Luke vi 35 As Turgot notices, the 
popular interpretation or this last passage was pecu* 
liatly inexcusable m Catholics, who always interpret 
tlic injunctions that surround it as ** counsels of per- 
fectfou," not obligatory on every man* Yet Bossuet 
Mas able to say, ** La tradition constante des concilcs, 
k commencer par les plus anpicns, cellc des papes, des 
p&res.des interpr^tes ct de TEghse romaine, est d*mter- 
pr^ter ce verset, ' jNfutuum date nihil inde sperafttes^ | 
comme prohibitif du profit qu'on tire du pret, ‘inde* 
c'esi-A-dirc de Tusure ” (:snde Pastor ale^ conire la 
Version de Richard Sivion ) 

* Montesquieu, speaking of the «;choIastic writings 
on usury, saj's with a little exaggeration. “Amsi 
nous devons aux speculations des bcholastiques tous 
les malhcurs qui ont accompagnti la destruction da 
commerce*' {Esprit des Lois, Iiv xxi c* 20), and 
Turgot, ^^L'observation. ngoureuse de ces lois scrait 
destructhe de tout commerce; aussi nc sont«clles pas 
observdes ngoureustment. Elies interdisent toute 
stipulation dint6rSt sans alienation du capital , Et 
c est une cliose notoirc qu’il n’y a pas sur la terre une 
place de commerce oh la plus grande partie du com- 
merce Jie roule sur largent, empruntd sans alienation 
du capital," (yW«t S’lr les Frets d ArgenU ^ xi v ) 
M Sismondi has justly observed {Now eaitx Princzpes 
d'&conomtc ^,ohiiguc) that the prohibition of usury in 
Catholic coun^tnes has also done ver> much to promote 

,tch X"iwittt'Jn?ated’m findXuo easy 

French law of the 
ninth century which provided that " Usuram 
tS tli opc ir.c. Christian!, exifrere 


ever, was in vain : the expansion of com- 
mercial enterprise became ever}^ year 
more marked, and the increase of usury 
was its necessary consequence. 

In this manner the rise of an industrial 

debent" Some think Justinian prohibited usurj , but 
there IS a good deal of dispute about this Rich.ard I 
of England ‘'Christianum fcencratorem fieri prohibuit 
aut quacunque conv'entionis occa‘?ione ahquid rccipcre 
ultra id quod iputuo concessit" {Biomion Chronicon) 
Some governors made it a law that the property*’ of 
those who had been usurers might be confiscated by the 
crown after their death (Cibrano, Ecortomia PoliUta 
del Medio Evo, vol. in p 319) This arrangement had 
a double advantage • the government might borrow 
money from the usurer uhile he was In mg, and rob his 
children when he was dead, 

^ According to the doctors of the Sorbonne, it was 
sinful to borrow at usury except under extreme necc-s- 
sity, but the whole stress of the denunciations was 
directed against the lenders 

2 Bedarnde, Hist desjutfs, pp. 186-289 

3 Muratori, Anita Itahcce, dissert xvi —a good 
history ot the rise of Chnstian usurers. 

4 Ibid , , . 

5 Ibid This Council is reckoned a general one by 

tlic CathoHcs i , 

^ Ibtd The Counal of Vienne, presided o\cr oy 
Clement V , pronounced it to be heretical to justily 
usury* **Sane si quis in istuin errOrem incident, ut 
pertinacitcr affirmare praisumat excrccrc usuras non 
esse peccatum, dccernimus cum vclut hrcrcticurn 
puniendum " renews sur V UsurCi tom 1 p* 93*/ 
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civilisation produced a distinct opposition 
between tlie practice of Chnstendom and 
the teaching of the Church On the one 
hand to lend money at interest became a 
constant and recognised transaction, and 
the more the laws of wealth were under- 
stood, the more evident it became that it 
was both necessary and innocent. On the 
other hand there was no subject in the 
whole compass of Catholic theology on 
which the teaching of the Church was 
more unequivocah* Usury had always 
been defined as any sum that was exacted 
as the price of a Joan, and it had been 
condemned with unqualified seventy by 
the Fathers, by a long series of Popes 
and Councils, by the most eminent of 
the medieval theologians, and by the 
unanimous voice of the Church, The 
result of this conflict evidently depended 
on the comparative prevalence of dogmatic 
and rationalistic modes of thought As 
long as men derived their notions of duty 
from' authority and tradition, they would 
adopt one conclusion ; when they began 
to interrogate their own sense of right, 
they would soon anive at another 

The sequel of the history of usury is 
'soon told The Reformation, which was 
in a great measure effected by the trading 
classes, speedily dispelled the illusions on 
the subject, although the opinions of 
the Reformers were at first somewhat 
divided. Melanchthon, Brentius, and 
(perhaps) Bucer adopted the old Catholic 
view but Calvin maintained that usury 
was only wrong when it was exacted m 
an oppiessive manner from the poor, 3 
and, with admirable good sense, he 
refused to listen to those who exhorted 
him to, check it by law. In England 
money-lending was first formally per- 
mitted under Henry VIII*'. Somewhat 
later Grotius discussed it in a liberal 
though rather hesitating tone^ main- 
taining strongly that it was at least not 

* According- to Concinn, unur)’^ his been condemned 

twenty-eight Councils (sjx of them regarded by the 
Cliiirch of Rome as general) and by se\ enteen popes 
Ustira 77 typ^ 112 - 113 ) 

» See tbe passages m Concina, Ustna irtni Co 7 i^ 
iraetds^ pp 350-251 

3 Concina, Attvcr'^its l/stirnm^ p 2 This v\cw was 
al'io adopted by Molina-us “Carolus Mobnmus con- 
tciidit acernme Usuram, nisi fraus adsit aut debitor 
nimium oppnmatur, licit am esv.e Doctores omnes a 
sexcentis anms conlranum docuerunt,^' (Lcotardus, 
iJt l/sttrrst p 15 ) Calvin ivas one of the \cr> first 
who exposed the folly of the old notion about the 
slerihty of money. See a remarkable passage in one 
of his letters quoted b> M'CuUoch, Po/ hcon , pt, m 

. ch, MU 

4 Anderson, of Co 7 nm(rce^ vol t p. jap 


contrary to the law of nature * Two or 
three other Protestant wuters, who are 
now almost forgotten, appear to have 
gone still further ; but the author to 
whom the first unequivocal assertion of 
the modem doctrine of interest is due 
seems to be Saumaise,* '^vho, between 
1638 and 1640, published three books in 
its defence. His view was speedily but 
almost silently adopted by most Pro- 
testants, and the change produced no 
difficulty or hostility to Christianity 
Among the Catholics, on the other 
hand, the difficulty of discarding the past 
was very considerable. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the modern dis- 
tinction between usuiy and interest had 
been introduced among laymen, to the 
great indignation of theologians, ^ in order 
to evade the censure of the canonical law. 
The casuistry of the Jesuits was soon 
applied to the subject, and two or three 
circuitous ways of obtaining interest 
became popular, which gave rise to long 
and virulent controversies ^ Early m the 
eighteenth century three professors of the 
University of Ingolstadt, named Pichler, 
Tanner, and Hannold, took a further 
step, and contended that some forms of 
undoubted usury might be safely prac- 
tised if the civil law permitted them 
and in 1743 a writer named Broedersen 
wrote a book which seems to have em- 
bodied and combined nearly all tfie lead- 
ing sentiments of the different scliools of 

* Dejure Belli ei Pacts^ lib 11, cap xa, 

^ Rctter knoun as Salmasius, tne author of the 
Defensto Re^s to which Milton replied 

3 Le F«^vre, who was tutor to Louis XIII , mentions 
that in his time the term interest had been substituted 
for usury, and he addtd “ C cst lA proprement cc qu on 
pent appeler I art de chicaner avee Dieu ” Marot also, 
w'ho wrote in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
made this change the subject of a sarcasm — 

“ On ne prfite plus A 1 usure, 
iVIais tant qu on veut A 1 intArfit" 

' Coiifi) ences snr I Usure^tom. i p ) 

Accorduig to Concina, the first, or ncarlv tlie first (fere 
pnmus), Calhohc Hieologi'in who cavilled at (he old 
definitions of usury w as Le Coreur, who w rote a treatise 
in 1GS2, in which he maintained that moderate interest 
might be exacted on commercial loans, but noton those 
which had their origin m the necessities of poverty 
{Ailverstts Usuram^ p 3) The Catholic writers at 
this penod nearly alw a> s spoke of the modem doctnne 
as a Protestant heresy— -the heresy of Calvin, Mohmeus, 
and Salmastus 

4 One of these was elaborately discussed bv Concim 
m a treatise called D« l/sttra trim Contractus (Romx. 
17^8) Others, which arose especially in tlie commercial 
communities ol Belgium, are noticed in Lamet and 
Fromagt.au, and also by Troploiig 

5 Picnlcr was a Jesuit, and his views on usurj — a 
perfect cloud of subtleties — are contained in his Jus 
Canontcum (Venetiis, 1730), lib lu tit, 19, Tanner 
was also a Jesuit Of Hannold I know nothing except 
from tlie brief notice of his opinions in Concina, J)s 
Usura inm Contract Os, pp 152-155 
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laxer^ theologians. The .subject had by 
Uus time excited so much agitation that 
BenedjcL XIV, deemed it necessary to 
interpose. He accordingly, as the head 


every vestige of it had disappeaied. 
Laws, indeed, against usury still con- 
tinued -upon the statute-book, but thev 
.uicrpuse, rxe accordingly, as the head were intended not to prohibit interLt but 
of he Catholic Church, issued an, en- only to regulate its rate • and as tbP 

principles of political economy were 
that there were occasions when a lender, elucidated, this too began to pass away 

addh’inn-fl f Seventeenth centurJ,' 

additional to what he had lent, but Locke 


seventeenth century, 
protested strongly against the 
attempt to reduce interest by law but 
the full investigation .of the subject was 
reserved for the following century. It 
was remarked that Catherine of Russia 


refused to , pronounce in detail on the 
merits of the controversies that had been 
raised concerning particular kinds of 
loans, and contented himself with laying 

down autlmiitatively the doctrine of the having endeavoured to lower the general 
Uhurch. J hat docCine was that usury is rate of interest from six to five per cent 
always a sir: : that it consists of any sum her enactment had the effect of raisins' it 
that is exacted beyond what had been to ? nnfl flmf T mrria Y'XT' 4 -Ur^ 

lent, solely on account of the loan and 
that the fact of this interest being 


rnoderate, or being exacted only from a 
rich man, or In order to further a com- 
mercial undertaking, in no degree alters 
its character,® This appears to have been 
the last official utterance of a Pope upon 
the subject, and although isolated theo- 
logians for some time attempted to stem 
tlie tide, their voices soon died away 
before the advancing spirit of Rationalism, 
Year by year what the old theologians 
had termed usury became more general. 
The creation of national debts made it the 
very pillar of the political system, , Every 
great enterprise that was undertaken 
received its impulse from it, and the 
immense majority of the wealthy were 
concerned in it. Yet though it had long 
been branded as a mortal sin, and though 
mortal sin implied eternal separation from 
the Deity and the endurance of eternal 
and excruciating sufferings, the infallible 
voice continued silent. The decrees of 
the Councils remained indeed unchanged ; 
the passages from Scripture and from 
the Fathers that had so long been 
triumphantly adduced continued precisely 
the same ; but the old superstition faded 
steadily and almost silently away, till 

I “ Peccati genus illud quod usura vocatur, quodque In 
contractu mutiii propnani s'uam sedem et locum habe^ 
in eo est repositum quod quib ex ipsomet mutuo, quod 
suapte natura tantundein duntaxat rcddi postulat 
quantum receptum est, plus sibi reddi velit quam est 
receptum," E-pis tola Betted Cooann, .tidver- 

“ Neque- \^ro"^d Istam labem purgandam ulltim 
'arcessin subsidium potent, vel ex eo quod id lucrum 
non excedensetmmium sed moderatum. non magnum 
sed Sum sit; vel eM eo quod is a quo id lucrum 
Bolius ^usa, mutui dcposdtur non pauper sed div^ 
stetSc datam .stbi mutuo summam relicturus 
^Ld ad fortunas suas amplificandas lel novis 

utilissime sft impeosurus, —/ftd. 


to seven ; and that Lewis XV,, in the 
same manner, raised it from five to six 
when intending to reduce it to four.® In 
England both Adam Smith and Hume 
threw a flood of light upon the subject, 
though neither of them fiilly perceived 
the evil of the laws, which the first, 
indeed, expressly applauded.^ In France, 
nine years before the Wealth of Nat ions y 
Turgot had disclosed most of those evils ; 
and he appears to have clearly seen that 
interest is not capricious, but bears a fixed 
relation to the general condition of 
society. At last Bentham, in his famous 


See his Con^ide'i ations on the Lxrjoering of Interest ^ 
published m 1691 — a tract which is, unfortunately, 
deeply tmged with the errors of the mercantile theory, 
but IS full of shreivd gfuesses on the laws of money. 
Locke perceived that interest depended upon supply 
and demand, and that all attempts to reduce it below 
the natural level were pernicious or abortive He 
thoug'ht, however, that the maximum should be fixed 
by law to prevent imposition, but that that maximum 
should be fixed abo\e the natural rate At a still 
earlier period Harnng’ton saw tiie necessity of usury, 
but invoh'ed himself in great obscurity, and almost 
absurdity, when discussing it* see his Prerogative of 
Popular Govermnentf c. 3 
3 S torch, Economic potiiique^ tom. ni p ^187. 

3 Adam Smith wished the legal interest to be fixed a 
very little abo\e the current rate of interest, as a check 
upon prodigality and rash speculation This is still 
done in many countries, but Bentham ^ has urged 
(Letter xhi , On Usurf>) that such a law is extreme‘y 
detnmental to industrial progress, as each new enter- 
prise IS ^most necessarily more hazardous than old- 
estabhshed ones, and therefore capitalists will only 
direct thetr capital to the former if the interest to be 
obtained from them is considerably higher than could 
be obtained from tlic latter. The belief that, while the 
ordinary commercial value^ of money should be un- 
checked bj law, some restraint should be put upon the 
inordinate interest extorted by dishonest speculators 
from young and ignorant spendthrifts, has, J think, of 
late years been steadily gaining ground in England 

4 Besides the MiynotrCi Turgot “noticed the subject 
in a very striking manner in his R6fexions sur let 
Formation des Rtchesses, Like nearly everyone m 
his time, he fell into the error of believing that the 
abundance of the precious metals told upon Uie rate or 
interest; but this did not affect his mmn 

and on the whole there is not much 

was not antiapated by Turg^ Jn j 

who was a contefnporary of Turgot, advocated the 
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Letters on Usiiry^ gave what will pro- 
bably prov^e a deathblow to a legislative 
folly that has been in existence for 3^000 
years It has been observed by a I^ussian 
political economist that the Starovertsis, 
and ' some other dissenters from the 
Russian Church, still maintain that it Is 
sinful to lend money at interest* — perhaps 
the last lepresentatives of what was for 
many centuries the unanimous teaching 
of the Christian Church. 

The importance of this episode depends 
not so much on the question that was 
immediately at Issue — though that ques- 
tion, as we ha\e seen, was far from being 
insignificant — as upon its influence in 
breaking the authority of the Church. A 
second way m which the rise of the in- 
dustrial classes that followed the Crusades 
tended towards the same object was by 
uniting nations of different religions in 
commercial relations Before this time 
the intervention of the Pope had been 
the most effectual agent in regulating 
national differences, and General Councils 
formed the highest, and indeed almost 
the soHtaiy, expression of a European 
federation. The benign influence of 
Catholicism was continually exercised in 
correcting the egotism of a restricted 
patriotisip ; and although this benefit 
. was purchased by the creation of an 
intense animosity towards those who 
were without, and also by an excessive 
predominance of ecclesiastical influence, 
it would be unfair to forget its inestimable 
value. After the Ciusades, however, a 
new bond of cohesion was called into 
existence, and nations were grouped 
upon a new principle. The appointment of 
consuls in the Syrian towns, to superintend 
the commercial interests of the Western 
nations, gave the first great impulse to 
international diplomacy^ — an influence 

abolition of u<;ury law*;, (Pcccbio, Siona della llcono^ 
mta Puhltca tn Italta^ P 14 ) 

» Storch, Econamxe pohUgiie^ om in p 175 
* I use this expression bc(nu*:e that obscure subject 
which Papebrochius and Mabillon ha\o in\ estimated, 
and which the> have called Diplomacy, is much more 
what wc should now term the History of Charters 
The nsc and influence of consulships Jias been traced 
in English by Warden, m French by Borcl, and m 
Latin by Steck The sutyect has been also well 
noticed by Van Brujssel, f/tsl dti Coxnmerce hel^c, 
tom i. p 140; and the influence of diplomacy as 
BUpcrscdinR* General Councils, by Littri, RivolitUon, 
Conservation et Positivisinct one of the ablest books 
the Positive School has e\ er produced. The distinction 
betw’ccn the old and new scn^c of diplomacy is ex- 
pressed respectively in the words ‘Ma diplomatique'* 
and “la diplomatic,” the last of which is less than a 
certurj^ old (See Dc Flassan, Hist de la Diplomaite 
frangatse, Introd ) I may add that one of the first 
sj stems of naMg^ation law depended upon an institution 


which for many centuries occupied <m 
extremely important place in civilisation, 
but has of late years been in some degree 
waning before the doctrine of the rights 
of nationalities and before the increasing 
publicity of politics. The social and in- 
tellectual consequences of commercial 
intercourse were still greater. For while 
an Intense sectarian spirit is compatible 
with the most transcendent abilities and 
with the most profound learning, pro- 
vided those abilities and that learning 
are directed in a single channel, it can 
very rarely survive close contact with 
members of different creeds. When men 
have once realised the truth that no 
single sect possesses a monopoly either 
of goodness or of abilities — when they 
have watched the supporters of the most 
various opinions dogmatising with the 
same conviction, defending their belief 
with the same energy, and irradiating it 
with the same virtue — when they have 
learnt in some degree to assume the 
standing-point of different sects, to per- 
ceive the aspect from which wliat they 
had once deemed incongruous and absurd 
seems harmonious and coherent, and to 
observe how all the features of the intel- 
lectual landscape take their colour from 
the prejudice of education, and shift and 
vary according to the point of view from 
which they are regarded — when, above 
all, they have begun to revere and love 
for their moral qualities those from whom 
they are separated by their creed, their 
sense both of the ceitainty and the im- 
portance of their distinctive tenets will 
usually be impaired, and their intoleiance 
towardsothers proportionately diminished. 
The spectacle of the contradictions around 
them, of the manifest attraction which 
different classes of opinions possess lo 
diflerent minds, will make them suspect 
that their own opinions may possibly be 
false, and even that no one system of 
belief can be adapted to the requirements 
of all men ; while, at the same time, 
their growing sense of the moral excel- 
lence that may be associated with the 
most superstitious creed will withdraw 
their minds fi om dogmatic considerations. 
For human natuxe is so constituted, that, 
although men may persuade themselves 
intellectually that error is a damnable 
crime, the voice of conscience protests so 
strongly against this doctrine, that it can 

called the “Consul'^hip of the Sea,” \%bicb consisted of 
a tnbunalof leadingrncrchants authonsed to determine 
disputes. 
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only be silenced by the persuasion that 
tile persona] character of the heretic is as 
, repulsive as his creed. Calumny is the 
homage which dogmatism has ever paid 
to conscience. Even in the periods when 
tne guilt of heresy was universally be- 
lieved, the spirit of intolerance was only 
sustained by the diffusion of countless 
libels against the misbeliever, and by the 
systematic concealment of his virtues. 
How sedulously theologians at that time 
laboured in this task, how unscrupulously 
they maligned and blackened every lead- 
ing opponent of their views, how eagerly 
they fanned the flame of sectarian ani- 
mosity, how uniformly they prohibited 
those^ whom they could influence from 
studjdng the writings or frequenting the 
society of rnen of different opinions from 
their own, is well known to all who are 
acquainted with ecclesiastical history. 
The first great blow to this policy was 
given by the rise of the commercial 
classes that followed the Crusades. 
Orthodox Catholics came into close and 
amicable connection both with Greeks 
and with Mahometans, while their new 
pursuit made them, for the first time, 
look with favour upon the Jews. It was 
these last who in the middle ages were 
the special objects of persecution, and it 
was also towards them that the tolerant 
character of commerce was first mani- 
fested. \ 

The persecution of the Jewish race 
dates from the very earliest period . in 
which Christianity obtained the direction 
of the civil power;* and, although it 
varied ’ greatly in its character and its 
intensity, it can scarcely be said to have 
definitely ceased till the French Revolu- 
tion. • Alexander II. indeed, and three or 
four other Popes,® made noble efforts to 
arrest it, and more than once interposed 
witli great courage, as well as great 
humanity, to censure the massacres ; but 
the priests were usually unwearied in 


I As their latest historian says, " Le christlanisme ne 
•it upe v^ntable consistence que sous Ic rdgne de 
onstantin ; et c'est A d.-iter de cette dpoque que com- 
ence, A proprement parley pour les Ju.fs lAre des 
•rsicutions religieuses (Bcdarnde, A/isi. dcs Jum, 
16) In this, however, as in other persecutions, the 
nans were quite as bad as the orthodox. ^Constantins 
•rscculed at least as much as Constantine, and the 
nanlsh Visigoths more than either 
a On the liberahty of sc\cral Femes to the Jews, see 
edarride, p. 360; on Alexander II , pg ir 4 -i =3 .=*• 
^n^ kko laboured to assuage the pereccution. 
f^andhr VI, was csperially generous to the Jews, 
nTmade great efforts to alleviate their 
[rt that should be remembered m favour of a Pope for 
honi there is not much else to be said. 


inciting the passions of the people, and 
hatred of the Jew was for many centuries 
a faithful index of the , piety of the 
Chnstians* Massacred by thousands 
during the, enthusiasm of the Crusades 
-and of, the War of the Shepherds, the 
Jews found every ecclesiastical revival, 
and the accession of every sovereign of 
more than usual devotion, occasions' for 
fresh legislativerestrictions. Theodosius, 
St. Lewis, and Isabella the Catholic— 
who were probably the three most devout 
sovereigns before the Reformation— the 
Council of the Lateran, which led tlie 
religious revival of the thirteentl: century, 
Paul IV., who led that of the sixteenth 
I century, and above all the religious 
orders, were among their most ardent 
persecutors. Eveiything was done to 
separate them from their fellow-men, to 
mark them out as the objects of undying 
hatred, and to stifle all compassion for 
their sufferings. They were compelled 
to wear a peculiar dress, and to live in a 
separate quarter. A Christian might not 
enter into any partnership with them ; he 
might not eat with them ; he might not 
use the same bath ; he might not employ 
them as physicians ; he might not even 
purchase 'their drugs.* Intermarriage 
with them was deemed a horrible pollu- 
tion, and in the time of St. Lewis any 
Christian who had chosen a Jewess for 
his mistress was burnt alive.® E\en in 


I For a long* list of these prohibitions sec a curious 
book, Dejudccis (Tunn, 1717)1 by Joseph Sessa (one of 
the judges appointed in Piedmont to regulate the 
affairs of the Jews), p 10 As early as the reign of 
Constantine a Council of Elvira forbade Christians 


lolding any communication with Je^vs The Council 
yf the Lateran compelled Jews to wear a separate 
Iress, and this ver>' simple pro\ision, by bringing 
hem prominently before tlie people in an intensely 
anatical age, contributed greatly to rouse the passions 
>f the Catholics, and to facilitate the massacres that 
msued (see Rios, Etudes su? Icsjut/k d*Esi>aguc [trad 
ffaynabcl], p 109) St Vincent de Ferner persuaded 
lie Spanish Government to enforce this decree against 
)Oth Jews and Moors. (Paramo, Ee Orz^, Inq , 

) 164 ) 

2 Oeuvres de St -Fotx, tom iv pp 88, 89 A similar 
nactment was made in Spam (Rios, pp 88, 89) It 
iras also a popular belief that the blood of Jews was 
ilack and putrid, and^ the bad smell for which they were 
inliappily notorious, innate There is a long di^ussion 
m this in Sessa But perhaps the most cunous instance 
»f' this order of superstitions is a statute of Queen 
eanne I > In 1347, regulating the houses of ill-fame at 
Lvignori, in which, after providing with /treat detail 
jr the accommodation of the Christians, it is enacted 
hat no Jew shall be admitted under severe penalties 
Sabatier, Jdtst de la Ufftslaiton sur les^ Fevtvics 
Miqucs, p 103 ) ^The authenticity of this statute 
as been questioned, but M Sabatier seems kave 
Liccceded in defending it, and be has shown ^hat in 
loS a Tew was actually flogged at Avignon for the 
ffence in question (pp 105 , 106 ) This cNtremc horror 
f Jews furnished U Inch von HuHcnwith the subject 
f one of the happiest pieces of irony he ever wrote— 
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their executions they were separated from 
other cilmmals, and, till the fourteenth 
century, they weie hung between two 
dogs, and with ‘the head downwards/ 
t * According to St. Thoinas Aquinas, all 

r they possessed, being derived from the 

I piactice of usur}'', might be justly confis- 

^ . cated,* and if tliey were ever permitted to 

; ‘ pursue that practice unmolested, it was 

j / only because they were already so hope- 

^ lessly damned, that no crime could 

' ^ ' aggravate their condition.^ 

Insulted, plundered, hated, and despised 
\ by all Christian nations, banished from 

^ England by Edward I , and from France 

( ^ by Charles VI , they found in the Spanish 

Moors rulers who, in addition to that 
f measure of tolerance winch is always 

^ " produced by a high intellectual cultuie, 

I were probably not without a special 

! sympathy for a race whose pure mono- 

‘ theism formed a marked contrast to the 

I scarcely disguised polytheism of the 

I . Spanish Catholics ; and Jewish learning 
J and Jewish genius contributed very 

I largely to that bright but transient civih- 

I sation which radiated from Toledo and 

[ 

[ j the c\qm9ite description of the mental ag^onies of a 

1 student of Frankfort, who, mistaking’ a Jew for a 

^ * magistrate of the city, took off hts hat to him, and on 

- discovering his error was unable to decide whether he 

: had committed a mortal or only a venial sin {Eptsiol 

/ Obscurorum Vt7vrtt?nt ep 2 ) 

i ^ ^Itchelct, On^^iTtrs de Droitt p 368 

2 See a cunous letter from St Thomas to the 

' Duchess of Brabant, given at length in Van Bruysscl, 

Hist du Conunerce be/^Ct tom 1 pp 239, 24a On the 
general doctrine that property derived trom usury may 
be confiscated by the av a power, sec Paramo, De 
lugttisii , p 167 

3 Ihcrcwas a good deal of controversy in the middle 

j ages about whether tlje Jews should be permitted to 

' practise usur> The liberty seems to have been first 

openly granted in the commercial towns of Italy, but 
it gradually spread, and was admitted b> some Popes. 
Scssa gives the reasons that were avowed by theo- 
logians “ Usurai Judaica; tolerantur quidcm ex per- 
missionc Principum et sum mo rum Pontificum in Hebricis 
ut de gente dcpcrditA, et quorum salus est desperata, et 
ad cum finem no Chnstiani focnons exeratio strangu- 
Icntur a Chnstianis ” {Dc JudanSy p 9) The permis- 
sion was granted in Piedmont in 1603 St I-ewts 
refused to permit the Jews to exercise usury ^Trop- 
long), and the Spanish rulers seem to have vacillated 
On the subject (Bedarride, pp 192-194) There can be 
no doubt the monopoly of usury which the Jews 
possessed did more to enricli than all their persecutions 
I to iinpovensh tlicm For although, as Adam Smith 

; observes, the current rate of interest should^ represent 

approximatcl> the average of profits, this is onl> when 
1 it IS free, and the exertions of divines and legislators in 

the middle ages had raided it far abov c the high rate it 
would then uaturallj^ have home It seems to have 
usually ranged between 24 and 40 nor cent In 1^30 wc 
find the Florentines, m order to rtduce ihe current rate, 
admitting the Jews into their at>, whence the^ had 

f ircviously been excluded, on the condition of their 
ending moncj as low as ao per cent, (Cibrano, vol in 
I ^ P 3*8 ) It IS cunous to observe how, while persecution 

' prev ented the Jews from cv cr amalgamating w itli other 
1 nations, the *^stcm of usury prevente'd tlicm from ever 

perishing or smking mto insigmfieancc, * 


Cordova, and exeicised so salutary an 
influence upon the belief of Europe But 
when, In an ill-omened hour, the Cross 
supplanted the Crescent on the heights of 
the Alhambra, this solitary refuge was 
destroyed, the last gleam of tolerance 
vanished fiotn Spain, and the expulsion 
of the Jews was determined. 

This edict was immediately due to the 
exertions of Torquemada, who, if he did 
not suggest it, at least by a singular act 
of audacity overcame the irresolution of 
the Queen,* but its ultimate cause is to 
be found in that steadily increasing 
popular fanaticism which made it im- 
possible for the two races to exist to- 
gether. In 1390, about a hundred years 
before the conquest of Granada, the 
Catholics of Seville, being excited by tlio 
eloquence of a great preacher, named 
Hernando Martinez, had attacked the 
Jews’ quarter, and murdered 4,000 Jews, ^ 

Martinez himself presiding over the mas- 
sacre, About a year later, and partly ^ 

through the influence of the same 
eminent divine, similar scenes took place 
at Valentia, Cordova, Burgos, Toledo, 
and Barcelona.^ St Vincent de Ferner, 
who was then Stirling all Spain with his 
preaching, devoted himself especially to 
the Jews , and as the people zealously 
seconded the reasoning of the saint by 
massacring those who hesitated, many 
thousands were converted,-* and if they 

* The Jews offered 30,000 ducats to remain The 
Queen, it is said, for a tunc hesitated, but Torquemada, 
confronting her on Uie threshold of the palace with i 
crucifix in his hand, exclaimed, ** Judas sold his God 
for tliirty pieces of silver — vou arc about to sell him for 
thirtj thousand ’* (Bedarride and Prescott) The anec- 
dote IS related bj ^Paramo, p 144, only he docs not 
specify the sum 

2 Rios, Etudes sur Ics Jutfs d'E^pagite^ p 77 KioS 
sa>s that tlie contemporary writers are unanimous 
about the number 

3 Ibid pp 79-S2 Llorente Hist de V Inquisition, < 

tom 1 p 141 

4 Rios pves a delightfully Spanish complexion to all 
this ** L’ apparition de saint Vincent Ferner dev ant lo 
peuple jmf avatt un fait vdntablement prodigiciix, 

II a\ait apparu A leurs yeux comme un ange s mveiir, 
et cette cireonstance nc pouvait qu’fitre favorable A sa 
haute mis‘iion ^vangilique ke 8 juin 1391, les rues 
de Valence sc remphssaient du sang dcs Juifq, les 
boutiques ^taient brfilcScs, Ics maisons de la Juivcno 
saccag^es par une multitude cffrin^c, Ics iiialhcurcux 

, Juifs couraicnt aux Agliscs demandant Ic baptdmc, et 
ils itaient repousstSsde toutes parts et ne rcncontraient 
quo la mort, quand au milieu de la populace saint 
Vincent Ferner se prdsente, ct Alcvant sa \oix m- 
spir^e, it met un tenne A cet hornble carnage La 
multitude se tait. Lcs Juifs appcMs par cc nouvel 
apAtre, qui se donna plus tard A lui-mSme le nom d ango 
de 1 Apocal>psc, Acoutent la parole dt^ me et se conver- 
tisscnt lout cela conlnbua puissainment aux mer- 
vcillcux risultats dc sa predication'* (pp 89, qo) St 
Vincent was a Dominican, a very great preacher, and 
soverj ^ood that he alw nj's undrcs«;cd in the dark lest 
he should see himself naked. For hts miradts, hw 
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relapsed into Judaism were imprisoned or 
burned. Scenes of this kind look place 
more than once during" Ihc^ fifteenth 
ccnlury, and they nalur.illy intensified 
the traditional hatred, which was still 
further aggjavated by the fact that most 
of the tax-gatherers were Jews. At last 
the Moorish war, tvhich had always been 
regarded as a crusade, was drawing to a 
close, the religious fcivour of the .Spanish 
rose to the highest point, and the Inquisi- 
tion was established as its expression. 
Kumbers of converted Jews were mas- 
sacred ; others, who had been baptised 
during past explosions of popular fup', 
fled to the Moors, in order to practise 
theit rites, and at last, after a desperate 
resistance, were captured and burnt 
alive.'' The elergj' exerted ail their 
energies to produce the expulsion of the 
entire race, and to effect this object all 
the old calumnies were revived, and two 
or ihiee miracles invented.® 

When we take into consideration all 
these circumstances, and the condition of 
public feeling they evince, we can perliaps 
hardly blame Isabella for issuing the 
decree of banishnicnt iigainst the Jews; 
but at the same time it must be acknow- 
ledged that history relates very few 
measures that produced so vast an amount 
of calamity — calamities so frightful, that 
an old historian has scarcely exaggerated 
them when he describes the sufferings of 
the Spanish Jews as equal to those of 
their ancestors after the destruction of 
Jerusalcm.3 In three short months, all 
unconverted Jews were obliged, under 
pain of death, to abandon the Spanish 
soil."' Although they were permitted to 
dispose of their goods, Oiey were for- 
bidden to carry either gold or silver from 
Spain, and this measure made theni 
almost helpless before the rapacity of 
their persecutors. Multitudes falling mto 
the hands of the pirates who swarmed 
around the coast, were plundered ot all 

• I nnA the multitudes he contorted, sec lus life 

r" Spanish by 

the ^averts opt Vincent returned 
3 Iheiis ascertain the number of the 

* It seems impossible to a c j j,„,tori.ans vary 

exiles 'v;th at leo.ooo. lo 

prcatly, from ?’ V ^ ooo. Paramo says some 

Slariana.vdio stat^ itat W^ ,oo.c^ 

place It at 420.000 Great numbers of 

%c Jmi's ivoided banisliTnent bj baptism, - 


they possessed, and reduced to slavery ; 
multitudes died of famine or of plague, 
or were murdered or tortured with hor- 
rible cruelty by the African savages, or 
were cast back 'by tempests on the 
Spanish coast. Weak women, driven 
from luxurious homes among the orange 
groves of Seville or Granada, children 
iresh from their mothers’ arms, the aged, 
the sick, and tiie infiim, perished by 
thousands. About 80,000 took refuge in 
Portugal, relying on the promise of the 
king ; but even there the hatred of the 
Spaniards pursued them. A mission was 
oiganised. .Spanish priests lashed the 
Portuguese into furj', and the king was 
persuaded to issue an edict which threw 
even that of Isabella into !he shade. All 
the adult Jews were banished from 
Portugal ; but first of all their children 
below the age of fourteen were^ taken 
from lliem lo be educated as Christians. 
Then, indeed, the cup of bitterness^ was 
filled to the brim. The serene fortitude 
with whicli the exiled people had borne 
so many and such grievous calamities 
gave way, and was replaced by the 
wildest paroxysms of despair. Piercing 
shrieks of anguish filled the land. Women 
were known to fling their children into 
deep wells, or lo tear them limb from 
limb, rather than resign them to the 
Christians. When at last, childless and 
broken-hearted, they sought to leave the 
land, they found that the ships had been 
purposely detained, and the allotted time 
having expired, they were redui^d to 
slavery, and baptised by force. By the 
merciful intervention of Rome most ol 
them at last regained their liberty, but 
their children were separated from thern 
for ever. A great peal of rejoicing nlled 
the Peninsula, and proclaimed that the 
triumph of the Spanish priests was com- 

Certainly the heroism of the defenders 
of every other creed fades into insignih- 
cance before this martyr peopjf. ^ 
thirteen centuries confronted all the e\iis 
that the fiercest fanaticism could Aevi^, 
enduring obloquy and spoliation and th 
violation of the clearest ties, ”1 

fliction of the most hideous suffering , 
rather than, abandon then 
these were no ascetic . .ygre 

the hopes and passions of life, but we 
men who appreciated intensely the worldly 


changed for one of compulsory baptism. 
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advantages they relinquished, and whose 
affections had become all the more lively 
^ on account of the narrow circle in which 
i they were confined Enthusiasm and the 
i strange phenomena of ecstasy, which 
\ have exercised so large an influence in 
^ the history of persecution, which have 

nerved so many martyrs with super- 
human courage, and have deadened or 
- destroyed the anguish of so many fearful 
tortures, were here almost unknown 
Persecution came to the Jewish nation in 
Its most horrible forms, yet surrounded 
by every circumstance of petty annoyance 
that could destroy its grandeur, and it 
continued for centuries their abiding 
portion But above all this the genius 
of that wonderful people rose supreme. 
While those around them were grovelling 
in the daikness of besotted ignorance, 
while juggling miracles and lying relics 
were the themes on which almost all 
Europe was expatiating, while the in- 
tellect of Christendom, enthralled by 
- countless superstitions, had sunk into a 
deadly torpor, in which all love of enquiry 
and all search for truth were abandoned, 
the Jews were still pursuing the path 
of knowledge, amassing learning, and 
stimulating progress with the same un- 
flinching constancy that they manifested 
in their faith. They were the most skilful 
physicians, the ablest financiers, and 
among the most profound philosophers; 
while they were only second to the Moors 
V in the cultivation of natural science. 
They were also the chief interpreters to 
Western Europe of Arabian learning,* 
But their most important service, and 
< that with which we are now most 
especially' concerned, was in sustaining 
commercial activity. For centuries they 
were almost its only representatives. By 
travelling fronf land to land till they had 
become intimately acquainted both with 
the Wyants and the productions of each, 
by practising mone}-lending on a large 

* 1 he very extensive Jewish literature of the middle 
apes IS fully fcMcwed by Bcdirridc and Rios Maimo- 
nidcs IS of course the firrentobt name M Renan, in his 
cssiy on A\crroes, has shown that nearlv all the first 
translations into I-atin of the works of Averroes were 
by Jews (chiefly by those of Montpellier, who W'cre 
cspcaally famous tor their learning), and th.at Aver- 
roism took deep root in Jewish teaching Maimonides 
Wrote a letter on the vanity of astrology, winch two 
l>opes applauded (Bcdarridc, p 151) lie was also 
distingliishtd tor nis liberal mcwk about inspiration 
(Lte, On pp 454-459) Ihc controversial 

literature ot the Jews directed ag unst Christianity' was 
cxiremclv Xoluminous A catalogue^ of these works, 
and a description of many of them, is given m a little 
book called JUhltothrca Judatca Aniichmiianai by 
John Bernard dc Rossi (Parma:, 1800) 


scale and with consummate skill, by 
keeping up a constant and secret corre- 
spondence and organising a system of 
exchange that was then unparalleled in 
Europe,* the Jews succeeded in making 
themselves absolutely indispensable to 
the Christian community, and in accu- 
mulating immense wealth and acquiring 
immense influence in the midst of their 
sufferings. When the Italian republics 
rose to power, they soon became the 
centres to which the Jews flocked ; and 
under the merchant governments of Leg- 
horn, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, a degree 
of toleration was accorded that was 
indeed far from perfect, but was at least 
immeasurably greater than elsewhere. 
The Jews were protected from injuty, 
and permitted to practise medicine and 
money-lending unmolested, and public 
opinion, as well as the law, looked upon 
them with tolerance f 

The tolerant spirit the commercial 
classes manifested towards the Jews 
before the Reformation was displayed 
with equal clearness towards both Catho- 
lics and Protestants in the convulsions 
that followed it In addition to the 
reasons I have already given, there were 
two causes actively sustaining the pre- 
disposition 

In the first place, the industrial charac- 
ter IS eminently practical. The habit of 
mind that distinguishes it leads men to 
care very little about principles, and very 
much about results , and this habit has 
at least a tendency to act upon theological 
judgments 

In the second place, religious wars and 
persecutions have always proved ex- 
tremely detrimental^ to industry. The 
expulsions of the Jews and Moors from 
Spain, and of the Huguenots from 
France, were perhaps the most severe 
blows ever directed against the industry 
of either country ; while the nations 

* A ^ cry old and general tradition ascribes tbeinven- 
tion of Uic letter of exchange to Jews who, having been 
banished from France, had taken refuge in Lombardy 
Nor does there seem to be anything of much weight to 
oppose to It, though some have contended that the 
Italians were the real inventors At all events, the 
Jews appear to have been among the first to employ it. 
The earliest notice of letters of cxcliangc is saia to be 
in a statute of Avignon of 124*^ In 1 272 there w as a 
Venetian law, * Dt, LiUcris Cambn ” Compare on this 
subject Villencuvc Bargemont, Htsiotie dr l*£conomir 
folttique^ tom 1 pp 277-279 ; Blanqtn, //tr/ de I Ccon 
-fiol , tom I p 183 , Montesquieu, IZspnt drs Lois^ hv 
XXI c 20, and the tractate ot Jules ^ La Ld t re 

de Chauf^ (Pans, 1862) 

^ Bcdarnde. pp 2^8 259^ The maf^mficent synagogue 
at Leghorn (probably the finest in existence) was erected 
by the Spanish Jews who took refuge in that city 
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which on these ot similar occasions were 
wi^c enough to recei\e the fugitives, 
reaped an immediate and an enormous 
advantage. The commercial genius of 
the Jewish exiles rvas one of the elements 
in the dcselopmcnt of Leghorn, Pisa, and 
Ancona. Amsterdam owes a very large 
part of its prosperity to the concourse of 
heretics who hud been di iven from Cruges 
and from the surrounding country. Tlie 
linen manufacture in Ireland, as well as 
many branches of English industry, were 
greatly .stimulated by the skill and capital 
of the French lefugecs, French com- 
merce received a powerful and long- 
stistained impulse fiom the good relations 
Francis L had established v. iih the Turks. 
It is not therefore surprising that Amster- 
dam, and in a less degree the other 
c-entres of commercial enterprise, should 
have been from an early period con- 
spicuous for their tolerance, or tiiat the 
diffusion of the industrial spirit should 
have every’whcrc prepared the way for tlie 
establishment of religious liberty. 

Another consequence of the rise of the 
industrial spirit was the decay of the 
theological ideal of voluntary poserty, 
wliich'had created the monastic system. 
Immediately after the Crusades we find 
ncarlwall Europe rushing with extreme 
and long-sustained violence into habits of 
luxury. The return of peace, the contact 
with the luxurious civilisations of the 
East, the sudden increase of wealth that 
followed the first impetus of commerce, 
had all contributed to the movement. 
An extraordinary richness of dress was 
one of its first signs, and was encoun- 
tered bv a long succession of sumptuary 
laws. At the end ef the Uurteenth 
cenlurvwe find 'Philip tlie Fair regulating 
with the most severe minuteness the 
number and quality of the dresses of tfie 
different classes of his subjects. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century a 
parliament of Edward III. paped no less 
than eight laws against French fashions. 

' t Cff till’s ordinance [whidi -was issued in 1294) 

— 1 ^ * /r.ci* d'l^onoviie ^ohUqiie, tom 1. pp- 225 

UUanqui. Jhst other things, that dukes, 

It I’:?! ‘^SoSavr6.<S> hvies rent, may 
counts, and Aarons w no nave ^ 

four robes a > » . have three No 

IvUigr^ts . ornament of 

.«cmbcrof.the.mddJe<Jass^^^^^^^ 

goldorpreaous slon^o^^J^^,^_ articles of luJtury 
frre\* As M fieressanly from forcigra 

would l'=^y®^nce^°hicli would necessitate an e\- 
countriis V ,^^^m-according to the current notions 
portofFren^goW-OT ^ 

the greatest evil that p See, 

' ’ tha^ a century later, the passion for 
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Even in Florence, among the officers of 
the republic, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, was one especially 
appointed “ to repress the luxury of 
women.”' Bruges, which had then risen 
to great wealth, became -veiy famous in 
this respect ; and the Frencli king and 
queen having visited it early in the four- 
teenth century, it is related that tlie latter 
was unable to restrain. her tears ; for, as 
she complained, she “found herself in 
presence of 600 ladies more queenly than 
hei’self,”^ The fearful depopulation that 
was produced by the Black Death greatly 
strengthened the tcndenc}'. The wages, 
and consequently the prosperity, of tlie 
worldng classes rose to an unexampled 
height, which the legislators vainly tried 
to repress by fixing the maximum of 
wages by law while the immense 
fortunes resulting from the innumerable 
inheritances, and also that frenzy of en- 
jo) ment which is the natural reaction 
after a great catastrophe, impelled the 
upper classes to unprecedented excesses 
of luxury. This new passion ivas but 
part of a great change in the social 
habits of Europe, which was everywhere 
destroying the old rude simplicit\% render- 
ing the interiors of houses more richly 
and elaborately furnished, creating indoor 
life, increasing the difference between 
different ranks, producing a violent thirst 
for wealth, and making its display one ot 
tlie principal signs of dignity. 

There are few things more difhcult to 
iudge than those great outbursts of luxury 
that meet us from time to time in history, 
and which, whenever tliey have appeared, 
have proved the precursors of intellectual 
or political change. A 
tion of tlieir effects will probably be equally 
removed from those Spartan Stoica , or 
monastic declamations wdiicli found their 
last great representative in Rousseau, and 
from the unqualified eulogy of luxury in 
which Voltaire, Filangieri, and others 
have indulged. Political economy, by 

establishing clearly the distincLionbetvveen 

productive and unproductive expenditure, 
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and by its doctune of the accumulation of 
capital, has dispelled for ever the old 
illusion that the rich man who lavishes 
his Income in feasts or pageants is con- 
^ tributing involuntarily to the wealth of 
r the community ; and history unrolls a 
\ long catalogue of nations that have been 
emasculated’ or corrupted by increasing 
’ riches. " But, on the other hand, if luxury 
be regarded as including all those comforts 
which are not necessary to the support of 
life, its introduction is the ver}^ sign and 
measuie of civilisation ; and even if we 
regard it in its more common but less 
^definite sense, its increase has frequently 
marked the transition from a lower to a 
higher stage. It represents the substitu- 
tion of new, intellectual, domestic, and 
pacific tastes for the rude warlike habits of 
semi-barbansm It is the parent of art, the 
pledge of peace, the creator of those refined 
' tastesanddehcatesusceptibihties tliathave 
done so much to soften the friction of life 
Besides this, what in one sense is a luxury 
soon becomes in another sense a necessary 
Society, in a highly civilised condition, is 
broken up into numerous sections, and 
each rank, except the very lowest, main- 
tains Its position chiefly by the display 
of a certain amount of luxur}\ To rise 
to a higher level in the social scale, or at 
least to avoid the discomfort and degrada- 
tion of falling below his original rank, 
becomes the ambition of every man ; and 
these motives, by producing abstinence 
from mainage, form one of the principal 
checks upon population. However exag- 
gerated may have been the apprehensions 
of^ IVIaltlius, the controversy which he 
raised has at least abundantly proved 
that, when the multiplication of the 
species is checked by no stronger motive 
than the natural disinclination of some 
men to marriage, when the habitual con- 
dition of a l^ge proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of a country that is already thickly 
inhabited is so low that they marry fear- 
lessly, under the belief that their children 
can fare no worse than themselves, when 
poor-laws have provided a reluge for the 
destitute, and when no strong religious 
, motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, 
the most fearful calamities must ensue 
Looking at things upon a large scale, 
there seem to be two, and but two, 
adequate checks to the excessive multipli- 
^ cation of the species • the first consists 
of physical and moral evils, such as wars, 
famines, pestilence, and vice, and those 
early deaths which aie so frequent among 


the poor , the second is abstinence from 
marriage. In the middle ages, the 
monastic system, by dooming many 
thousands to perpetual celibacy, produced 
this abstinence, and consequently con- 
tributed greatly to avert the impending 
evil,* It IS true that the remedy by itself 
was very inadequate. It is also true 
that, considered in its economical aspect, 
it was one of the worst that could be 
conceived ; for It greatly diminished the 
productive energies of society, by consign- 
ing immense numbers to idleness, and 
by diffusing a respect for idleness through 
the whole community , but still the 
monastic system was m some measure 
a remedy, and, as it appears to me, the 
increased elaboration of social life render- 
ing the passion for wealth more absorb- 
ing, was one of the necessary preliminaries 
of Its safe abolition That elaboration 
was effected after the Crusades, and the 
change it has produced is very remark- 
able The repressive influence upon 
population that was once exercised by a 
religious system resting on the glorifica- 
tion of voluntary poverty, and designed 
to mortif}^ the natural tendencies of man- 
kind, is now exercised by that increased 
love of wealth which grows out of the 
multiplication of secular aims, or, in other 
words, out of the normal development of 
society. 

But, putting aside the incidental effects 
of luxury upon population, there can be 
no doubt that its effects m stimulating the 
energies of mankind, by investing material 
advantages with a new attraction, ha\e 
sometimes been very great and very bene- 
ficial, For the love of wealth and the love 
of knowledge are the two mam agents 
of human progress , and, although the 
former is a far less noble passion than the 
latter, although^ in addition to the in- 
numerable cnines it has produced, It 
exercises, when carried to excess, a more 
than common influence in contracting and 
indurating the character, it may well be 
doubted whether it is not, on the whole, 
the more beneficial of the two It has 
produced all trade, all industry, and all 
the material luxuries of civilisation, and 
has at the same time proved the most 
powerful incentive to intellectual pursuits. 
Whoever will soberly examine the historj’' 
of inventions, of art, or of the learned 

* Tht«5 tns been noticed m a >crv forcible but, of 
course, one-sided manner by De Maistrc who recurs to 
the subject ng'n.m and ngtiin in Ins 'ivorks, also by 
Vilicncuxe Bariyemont* JZconomxe f>o/thqiie chritiinnt^ 
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prolcssions, may soon convince himsolf of 
this. At all events, llic two pursuits will 
usually rise (ogcl her. The cat majority 
of inanlcintl always dcsiic material pros- 
perity, and a small minoiity always clcsite 
knowlcdg-e ; but in nations that are un- 
developed, or are declininp, these desires 
are unable to overcome thelistlessncss that 
isj*;cneral. Theie is then no buoyancy in 
the national character. All lively curio.sii)^, 
all the tire and energy of enterprise are 
unknown.^ Men may lo\c wealth, and 
even sacrifice rnonil principles to attain 
it, but they arc unable to emanclp.ite 
themselves from the empire of routine, 
and their languid minds recoil with tlie 
same antipathy from novelty, wdicther it 
comes to them in the form of industrial 
enterprise, or of intellectual innovation. 
This is even now' very much the condition 
of Spain and of some other nations, and 
during the greater part of the middle 
ages it w'as the geticral condition of 
Christendom. In such a state of society, 
the creation of a spirit of enterprise is the 
very first condition of mental as of material 
progi ess ; and w'hen it is called into exist- 
ence in one department, it will soon be 
communicated to all. The ardent passion 
for luxury that followed the Crusades — 
the new tastes, new ideas, and new fields 
of enterprise that w'eie suddenly made 
popular — produced it in Europe ; and the 
impulse that began in industry was soon 
felt in knowledge. In the Roman Empire, 
w'hich rested on slavery, luxury produced 
idleness. ^In tlie fourteenth century it 
stimulated industry, and aroused a strong 
feeling of opposition to that monastic 
system, which, by its enormous develop- 
ment, W'as a serious impediment to 
progress. 

This opposition, which w'as at first 
created by the increased energy of laymen, 
was intensified by the deterioration of the 
monks. At one time, as I have already 
observed,'they had been the great directors 
of labour. But when their numbers and 
their , w'ealth had immensely increased, 
their first enthusiasm passed aw'ay, and 
■ multitudes thronged the monasteries 
simply to escape the burdens of life. 
Besides this, the priesthood had become 
intimately allied with the nobles, who are 
always opposed to the industrial classes. 
The alliance was in part the result of 
special circumstances, for the Crusades 
vJere directed conjointly by priests and 
nobles ; and it was during the Cmsades 
that the aristocracy obtained its distinct 


and complete organisation. It w'as also 
of pari the consequence of a certain bar- 
mony W'hich exlsl.s between the theological’ 
»ind the aristoci atic spint. Both raising 
the past far above the present, regard 
innovation w'ith extreme dislike, and both 
measure excellence by a di/Terent rule 
from personal merit. 

If I have been fortunate enough to 
carry the i reader w'ith me through the 
foregoing arguments, the importance of 
indu.stryin influencing theological history 
W'ill have become apparent. We have 
seen that a great religious change is 
effected, not by direct arguments, but by 
a predisposition to receive them, or, in 
other words, by a change of sympathies 
and bias. We have also seen that the 
industrial spiiit which became prominent 
early in the fourteenth century produced 
such a change. It did so in three w’ays. 
It arose in a society in which the laity 
w'ere crouching in abject submission to 
the priesthood, and it developed and 
raised to honour the practice of money- 
lending, which the priesthood had invari- 
ably anathematised. It arose in a society 
in which the duty of religious intolerance 
was regarded as an axiom, and it pro- 
duced a tendency towards toleration by 
uniting men of different creeds in amic- 
able intercourse, by elevating to honour 
on account of their commercial merits the - 
people who were most persecuted on ac- 
count of their creed, by making men con- 
centrate their attention mainly on practice 
rather than on theory, and by callipg 
into existence an order of interests which 
persecution seriously endangered. It, in 
the last place, made men look w'ith av'er- 
sion upon the monastic ideal, which was 
the very centre of the prev'ailing theology. 

In all these wa 3 's it proved the precursor 
of the Reformation, and in all these w’ays 
it harmonised witli the spirit of Ration- 
alism. 

Commercial enterprise, bearing in its 
train these intellectual consequences, 
spread rapidly over Europe. The acci- 
dental discov'ery at Amalfi of a manuscript 
of Roman law's is said to have produced 
the navigation law's the invention of 
the compass rendered long voyages com- 
parativ'ely secure ; and every shore, from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, vyas soon 
fringed with harbours. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries we 


find the 
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first mercantile companies established in 
England.^ At a still eailier period Bel- 
gium had entered into relations with 
'more than thirty kingdoms or states.^ 
The consular system, which emanated 
from the commercial republics, and which 
was designed for the special protection 
of merchants, advanced rapidly in im- 
portance 3 As early as the thiiteenth 
century the consuls of Italy, Spain, and 
France had in most countries acquired 
an extended and recognised autlionty 
England, in the fourteenth century, fol- 
lowed the example,*^ and about the same 
time the' jurisdiction which had formerly 
been confined to seaports was extended to 
the towns in the interior. From these 
consulships, or perhaps from the papal 
legations which were already known, 

, arose at last the institution of resident 
ambassadors, which completed the organ- 
isation of diplomacy, though its influence 
was not fully acquired till much later, in 
the ^coalitions resulting from the rivalry 
of Francis and Charles V.s The Hanseatic 
League repressed piracy, associated com- 
merce w ith the first efflorescence of 
political liberty, and by the treaty of 
Stralsund, in 1370, made commercial 
interests pre-eminent in the North , while 
in the South the Venetians, anticipating 
m some measure the doctrines of later 
economists, sketched the first faint out- 
lines of the laws that govern them ® At 
last the Medici appeared, and surrounded 

^JVnderson, Htst of Conxmcjce^ %ol i p 117 
first Engfhsh commeraal companies were “the Mer- 
chants of the Staple “ and “ the Merchants of St 
Thomas k Becket “ 

* Van Brujssch /fisi du Commerce belgCy tom 1 
P 23^ 

3 Seethe stages of its de\elopment m Warden, On 
ConsmJar Establishments 

^ 1 he earliest notice Maepherson has been able to 
find of an English consul is m 1346 {.Annals of Coni’' 
mercct \ ol 1 p <;^6) 

S Before this time ambassadors were sent only on 
occasions of emergency. The first instance of a 
resident ambassador seems to ha\e been in 14^5* ^^hen 
Francis Sforza* Duke of Milan, established one at 
Genoa, and towards the clo'?e of the centurj* the insti- 
tution became somewhat common in Italy (Cibrano, 
Economta Pohiten del Medio ^vajTonno, 1842], \ol u 
P 3'9) It was also about this time that the use of 
citnxer in diplomac\ became usual {Ibid Dc Plassan, 
'//li/ de la Difihmatie frangaisct Introd ) 

* M Blanqui has collected some very remarkable 
e\idcnce ot this {Hisioire d*Economie ^oltttque^ 
tom, I pp 244-270) The Lombards also occasionally 
manifested extremely enlightened aiews on these 
subjects (sec Rossi, Lconomte ftolttigue^ tom 1 
P ^i6o), and Milan, perhaps longer than any' other 
great tow n in Europe, was exempt from the mediaeval 
sjstem of , corporations Howe\cr, the first Italian 
water of considerable merit on Political Economy was 
nrobably Serra, who was a Neapolitan, and it was at 
Naples that the first Professorship of Political Economy 
m'Lur^ewas established m 1754 by the munificence 
of Uie riorentme Inticn. 


industry with the aureoles of genius and 
of art. For the first time the intellectual 
capital of Italy was displaced, and Romo 
itself paled before that new Athens which 
had arisen upon the banks of the Aino. 
An aristocracy, formed exclusively from 
the trading and mercantile classes,^ fur- 
nished the most munificent and discerning 
patrons art had ever found ; almost every 
great intellectual movement was coloured 
by Its Influence, and its glory was re- 
flected upon the class fi om which it 
sprang 

It may here be advisable to rise for a 
moment above the industrial movement 
with which we have hitherto been occu- 
pied, and to endeavour to obtain a general 
conception of the diflerent streams of 
thought which were at this time shooting 
across Europe. Such a review, which 
will be in part a summary of conclusions 
I have established in previous chapters, 
will help to show how admirably the 
industrial movement harmonised with 
the other tendencies of the age, and also 
how completely the Reformation was the 
normal consequence of the new condition 
of society. 

While, then, the progress of industry 
was producing an innovating, tolerant, 
and anti-monastic spirit, two great re- 
vivals of learning were vivif}ing the 
Intellectual energies of Christendom. 

The first consisted of that resuscitation 
of the classical writings which began 
about the twelfth century, and culminated 
mthelaboursof ErasmusandtheScahgers. 
This revival broke the intellectual unity 
which had characterised the middle ages. 

It introduced a new standard of judgment, 
a new ideal of perfection, a new order of 
sympathies ^len began to expatiate in 
an atmosphere of thought where religious 
fanaticism had never entered, and where 
the threatenings of the dogmatist were 
unknown. Tlie spell that had bound 
their intellects was broken, and the old 
type of character gradually des(ro3'’ed. - 
The influence of the movement passed 
from speculative philosophy to art, which 
was then the chief organ of religious 
sentimdnts, and, under the patronage of 
the Medici, a profound change took place 
in both painting and architecture, which 
intensified the tendency that produced it. 

* As c^rlj as 1282, *i magistricj Ind been consti- 
tuted at riorence cxclusi%el> of merchants, and the 
example was soon followed by Sienna, and in a great 
measure by Venice and Genoa, (Sec Blanqui, tom, i, 
p 245 , Rossi, tom i p 2 C 3 ) 
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The second revival was produced by the 
action of^ Moorish civilisation. Il was 
shown chiefly in an increased passion for 
natural science, which f^radually substi- 
tuted the conception of harmonious and 
unebanginpf law for the conception of a 
universe governed by perpetual miracles. 
With this passion for science, astrology 
lose into CKliaordinary repute, and it 
nccessnrilj' involved a system oT fatalism, 
which, in its turn, led the way to a philo- 
sophy of hisiorj'. From the same quarter 
arose many of those pantheistic specula- 
tions about llic all-pervasive soul of the 
universe, to which the writers of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies were so passionately addicted.’ In 
all these ways Moorish innucncc contri- 
buted to shake the old faith, to produce 
new predispositions, and thus to prepare 
the way for the coming change. Roger 
Bacon, who was probably the greatest 
natural philosopher of the middle ages, 
was profoundl)’^ versed in Arabian learn- 
ing, and derived from it many of the 
germs of his philosophy.® The fatalism 
of the astrologers and the pantheism of 
Averroes tinged some of the most eminent 
Christian writings long after the dawn 
of the Reformation. In one respect 
Mahometan influence had somevvhat 
anticipated the classical revival. The 
Mahometan philosophers were intense 
admirers of Aristotle ; and it was chiefly 
through translations made by the Jews 
from the Arabic versions that the knovv^- 
ledge of that philosopher penetrated to 
Europe. 

-Tliere was another influence, growing 
partly out of the industrial movement, 
and partly out of the revival of classical 
learning, at this time acting upon Europe, 
which I have not yet had occasion to 
mention, wdiich many readers , will deem 
far too trivial for notice, but which, never- 
theless, appears to me so extremely im- 
portant, both as a symptom and a cause, 
that I fehall venture, at the risk of being 
accused of unpardonable digression, to 
trace some of the leading stages of its 
progress. I mean that change m the 
(^paracter of public amusements, produced 
chiefly by the habits of luxury, which took 
place about the' fifteenth century, and 
which produced the revival of the theatre. 


I Many of these views were almost idenUcal with 
lose ofMesmer and his followers. (See Bertrand, 
tit Hu MtiPittliitne anitnnl en France, VP f3"*7 ) 

* Sharon Turners Hist, of England, vol. .v. pp. 


No one can question the immense 
imporlance in the intellectual history of 
mankind of an institution which has 
elicited the dramas of .Aischylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Calderon, Lope de Vega, 
Corneille, Mofiiire, Racine, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and Ben 
Jonson, and which has inv^ariably 
appeared as one of the most conspicu- 
ous signs and causes of a rising civilisa- 
tion. Combining the three great influ- 
ences^ of eloquence, of poetry, and of 
painting, it has probably done more than 
any other single agent to produce that 
craving after the ideal, that pAssionale 
enthusiasm ol intellect, out of which all 
great works of imagination have sprung. 
It lias been the seed-plot of poetiy and 
romance, and it has exercised a consider- 
able tiiough less direct influence over 
eloquence. The age of Demosthenes 
and /Eschines was also the age In which 
the theatre of Athens was the object of 
such a passionate devotion that no politi- 
cian was permitted even to propose the 
abolition of its subsidy.’ The golden age 
of Roman eloquence wrs also the golden 
age of the Roman theatre, and the con- 
nection between acting and eloquence 
was one of tlie favourite subjects of the 
discussions of the time.® In modern days, 
Burke declared, in an assemblj' in no 
degree infeiior to any of Greece or of 
Rome, that there was probably no orator 
among those he addressed who did not 
owe something of his skill to the acting 
of Garrick.3 And this amusement, which 
has ever proved one of the chief delights, 
and one of the most powerful incentives 
of genius, had, at the same time, the rare 
privilege of acting with equal power upon 
the opposite extreme of intellect, and is 
even now almost the only link connecting 
thousands With intellectual pursuits. 

But the aspect in which the histor}' of 
the theatre is most remarkable is perhaps 
vto be found in its Influence upon national 
tastes. Everyone who considers the world 
as it really exists, and not as it appears in 
the writings of ascetics or sentimentalists, 
must have convinced himself that in great 


I See the Olynihiacs , • . t . . 

® Roscius even wrote a. boolc on this subjeett out it 
as unfortunatel> not come down to us He ^ 
zhool of declamation, which was attended by tbe 
blest orators of his time* The passion foi^he theatre 
: said to have come to Rome item and 

latyllus, the greatest actor of the Augustan period, 
as from Alexandna See on this subject a curious 
issertation, '^De luxu Romanorum, m C^rmwus, 
’'hcsaitrtis Anitg^ toni vui. 

3 iSfurphy^s Life o/GuT^ck 
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towns, where multitudes of men of all 
classes and characters are massed to- 
gether, and where there are Innumerable 
strangers separated from all domestic ties 
and occupations, public amusements of 
an exciting order are absolutely neces- 
sary ; and that, while they are often the 
vehicle, and the occasion of evil, to sup- 
press them, as was done by the Puritans 
of the Commonwealth, is simply to plunge 
an immense portion of the population into 
the lowest depths of vice. National tastes, 
however, vary with the different stages 
of civilisation, and national amusements 
undergo a corresponding modification ; 
combats of men and animals being, for 
the most part, the favourite type in tlie 
earlier stages, and dramatic representa- 
tions in the later ones The history of 
amusements is thus important, as a re- 
flection of the history of civilisation, and 
it becomes still more so when we remem- 
ber that institutions which are called into 
existence by a certain intellectual ten- 
denc}^ usually react upon and intensify 
their cause. 

Ii? this, as in most other respects, we 
find a strong contrast existing between 
the two leading nations of antiquity. The 
Athenians, who for a long period repelled 
gladiatorial spectacles witli disgust, were 
passionately devoted to the drama, which 
tliey earned to the very highest point of 
perfection, and from which tliey derived 
no small amount of their intellectual 
culture. The Romans, on the otlier 
hand, who regarded every subject from 
a military pomt of view, had Jong pro- 
hibited theatrical representations, except 
those which formed part of the worship 
of the gods- The first public tlieatre was 
erected by Pompey, and he only evaded 
the censure bf the severe moralists of his 
time by making it a single story of a 
building that was ostensibly a temple of 
Venus. The Stoics, and the representa- 
tives of , the old republican spirit, de- 
nounced the new amusement as calcu- 
lated to enervate the national character. 
Public opinion branded actors as in- 
famous, and, as a necessary consequence, 
they speedily became so. The civilisation 
of the Empire made the theatre at last 
extremely popular; but that civilisation 
was the most corrupt tlie world had ever 
seen, and the drama partook of the full 
measure of its corruption. A few rays of 
genius from the pens of Seneca, Plautus, 
or Terence, flashed across the gloom ; 
but Rome never produced any dramatists 


comparable to those of Greece, or any 
audience at all resembling that which 
made the theatre ring with indignation 
because Euripides had inserted an apology 
for mental reservation into his ILppolytus^ 
or had placed a too ardent panegyric of 
wealth in the moutli of Bellerophon. A/ier 
a time tlie position of an actor became so 
degraded that it was made a form of 
perpetual servitude,^ and no one who had 
embraced that profession was permitted 
at any future time to abandon it. Thd 
undisguised sensuality reached a point 
which we can scarcely conceive. Women 
were sometimes brought naked upon the 
stage.^ Occasionally an attempt was 
made to amalgamate theatrical amuse- 
ments with those bloody spectacles to 
which the people were so passionately 
devoted, and the tragedy was closed by 
the burning of a criminal, who was com- 
pelled to personate Hercules 3 At the 
same time, by a curious association of 
ideas, the theatre was still intimately 
connected with religious observances , 
the temple was often the scene of its 
orgies, and the achievements of the gods 
the subject of representation 

It is certainly not surprising that the 
early writers of Christianity should have 
directed all their eloquence against such 
an institution as this. They inveighed 
against it as the school of profligacy, and 
a centre of idolatry ; and they dwelt, in 
language which it is impossible to read 
without emotion, upon tlie duty of those 
who might be called, at any moment, to 
endure for their faith the most horrible 
forms of torture and ot death, abstaining 
from whatever could enervate their coui- 
age or damp their zeal. Mingled with 

* Nero* howe\er, made energetic efforts to relieve 
the actors from the stigma atta^cd to tliein (as he did 
also to alleviate the suffenngs of the slaves), and 
Gibbon has noticed tlie great honour in winch he held 
the Jewish actor Ahturus, and the repeated and success- 
ful efforts of that actor to obtain a relaxation of the 
persecutions of the Jews Under Nero, too, lived and 
died (when only fourteen) a lov cly and gifted actress 
named Euchans — the first who appeared on the Greek 
stage, which Nero had instituted — who seems to have 
won more affection and left a deeper impression than 
almost any other who died so >oung Her charms are 
recorded in perhaps the most touching of all the 
epitaphs that have descended to us from antiquit>, 
and her beautiful features formed one of the last ideals 
ofe^iringart (Visconti 287) 

2 See the evidence of this collected bj Sabatier. Htsi 
de In Lis^slation sur Us Femmes f>ltbh^ues^ pp 45-47; 
Mngnin, O noises dtt X/^dlrc^ tom 1 pp 2S4-2S7> and 

Dtscoxtrs sur le px* 70-62 This last 

author tries as much as possible to attenuate the facts 
he admits, m order that the invectives of tlie Fathers 
might fall with their full force on the modem theatre. 
The Floral games were in this respect the worst. 

3 TcrtuUian, Ad N^attones, hb. 1 c 10. 
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these noble exhortations we find no small 
amount of that monastic spirit which 
reg-ards pleasure as essentially evil, and 
also two or three arguments which per- 
haps represent the extreme limits of 
human puerility. Tertullian, having 
enumerated with great force and elo- 
qudnee many of the most horrible vices 
of the theatre, adds that at least the 
Almight}’’ can never pardon an actor, 
\yho, in defiance of the evangelical asser- 
tion, endeavours, by high-heeled 'boots, 
to add a cubit to his stature, and who 
habitually falsifies his face,' 

The position of pitblic amusements in 
the early histor}' of Christianity is ex- 
tremely important. On the one hand, 
tlie austerity with which the Christians 
condemned them was probably one of the 
chief causes of theJiatJcd and consequent 
pcisccution of which the early Church 
was the victini, and which contrasts so 
remarkably with the usually tolerant 
character of polytheism. On' the other 
band, when Christianity had attained its 
triumph, when the intellectual and moral 
b'asis of paganism was completely sapped, 
and wiien the victorious Chui ch had begun 
to exhibit something of the spirit from 
which it had suffered, the theatre and 
the circus became the last strongholds of 
the dying faith. Partly because they had 
actually emanated from the pagan wor- 
ship, and partly because the Christian 
Councils and Fathers denounced them 
with an absolute and unqualified severit}', 
they were soon regarded as the chief 
expression of paganism ; and the people 
who endured with scarce!}' a murmur the 
destruction of their temples and the sup- 
pression of their sacrifices flew to arms 
whenever their amusements were men- 
aced. The servitude, indeed, by which 
the actor was enchained for life to the 
theatre was soon abrogated in the case of 
those who desired to become Christians;’ 
and the bishops refused to baptise any 
actor who persisted in his profession, 
and excommunicated any Christian who 
adopted it ;3 but the theatres were still 


^ J9if S^cc/acti/tSy cap tcxHi , ^ 

“ 5 Tkcod J!b XV. tit 7» S If the emanapated 
ac(rc6S turned out badly, she was to be dragrg-ed back 
to the stage and kept there till she was “a ridiculous 
{rtdiculft anus) a u 

3 Neandcr, Chxach Hisioty* voh ii p 370 
council forbade Christian women marr>in|r actors 
The actors, howc\cr, at a Jater penod, claimed one 
<;aint as tlieir patron Tins was St (^netus, who was 
an actor in the reign of Diocletian 
locend, he was acting the part of a Christian in a piece 
which was designed to turn the new religion to ndiculc 
when, between the acts, be saw' a vision, which con- 


thronged.with eager spectators. Indeed, 
one curious enactment of the Theodosian 
Code provides that some of the temples 
should be saved from the general destruc- 
tion, because they were associated with 
public games.' When the bishops were 
manifestly unable to suppress the public 
games, they directed all their energies to 
restricting tliem to days that were not 
sacred. Si. Ambrose succeeded in obtain- 
ing the abolition of Sunday representa- 
tions at Milan, and a similar rule was at 
last raised to a general law of the empire.® 
It is remarkable, however, when con- 
sidering the relations to the theatre of 
Christianity and Paganism, that Julian, 
who was by far the most distinguished 
champion of the latter, formed in this 
respect a complete exception to his co- 
religionists. His character vv'as formed 
after the antique model, and his antipathy 
to public amusements was almost worthy 
of a bishop. Libanius, it is true, has left 
a long disquisition in praise of pantomimic 
dances, which, he maintained, vv'ere of a 
far higher artistic merit than sculpture, 
as no sculptor could rival the grace and 
beauty of the dancers ; but on this subject 
he received no encouragement from his 
master. It has been ingeniously, and, I 
think, justly remarked, that this austerity 
of Julian, by placing him in direct opposi- 
tion to that portion of the population 
which }vas opposed to Christianity, was 
one of the causes of the failure of his 
attempts to rally the broken forces of 
paganism. 

After a time the Roman theatre lan- 
'guished and passed away. The decline 
was partly the result of the ceaseless 
opposition of the clerg}', who during the 
middle ages vv'ere too powerful for any 
institution to resist their ,:anathema, but 
still more, 1 think, of the invasion of the 
barbarians, which dissolved the old civili- 
sation, and therefore destroyed the old 
tastes. The theatre soon lost its attrac- 
tion ; it lingered, indeed, faintly for many 
centuries, but Its importance had^ passed 
away, and about the end of the thirteenth 
centur}' most antiquaries seem to think 
the last public theatres were destroyed. 
The amusements of men were of an 
entirely different, and, for the most part, 

vertcJ lilin, .ind he accordingly proclaimed his allegi- 
ance to Christ upon the stage. The emperor and the 
audience at first loudly .applauded, imagining that this 
was part of the play, but when they discovered the 
truth, the actor n.is put to death 
1 Corf. 77icorf XM lo 3^ , , 

» Lebrun, pp 117-118; Corf, Tneod, xv. 5, 5. 
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of a warlike character. Battle and the 
imitations of battle, boisterous revels, 
the chase, and, after the Crusades, the 
gaming-table, became the delight of the 
upper classes ; while the poor found 
congenial recreation in bear-baiting, bull- 
fighting, and countless similar amuse- 
ments — in fairs, dances, perambulant 
musiciansVsham fights, and rude games ^ 
Besides these, there were numerous 
mountebanks, who were accustomed to 
exhibit feats of mingled agility and buf- 
foonery, which were probablj" the origin 
of the modern pantomime, and in which, 
as it has been shown by a high authority,^ 

^ there is reason to believe a dress very 
similar to that of our harlequins was 
employed. It is probably to these mounte- 
banks, or possibly to the; troubadours or 
wandering minstrels, who had then 
become common, that St. Thomas Aquinas 
referred m a passage which excited a 
fierce controversy- in the seventeenth 
century. ^ In discussing the subject of 
amusement, the saint suggested the 
question whether the profession of an 
“actor” was essentially sinful; and, 
having enumerated some special circum- 
stances that might make it so, he answers 
the question in the negative, ^ ‘‘ because,” 
,as he sa3^s, “ recreation is necessary to 
mankind,” and also because “ it had been 
re\ealed to the blessed Paphnutius, that * a 
do wn^ was to be his companion in heaven. ’ ” 

^f^trutt’s Sports and Pastimes o/ the Enghsh People 
Muraton, Antiq Hal , Dissert 29 In Italy the sham 
fights \\ ere earned on on a vast scale, and with wooden 
^ swords, and \s ere the cause of many deaths Amuse* 
nients somewhat similar to those which were once 
popular in Italy are said to continue m Russia 
Storch, Peon poht , tom, iii p 403 

® Riccoboni, Hist du ThMtre xtahen depuis Van 
^^jiisqu*h Van j66o, tom. 1 pp 4-6 The author of 
this remarkable book (who was known professionally 
under the name of Lclio) was one of the greatest 
Italian actors of his time He travelled much from 
theatre to theatre, and in the different citie^ he visited 
ransacked the public hbrancs for works beann^ upon 
" his history His book was onginallj w ritten in h rench, 
and IS dedicated to Queen Caroline of England 

3 He sa\s distinctly Officium histrionum, quod 
ordinatur ad solatium homimbus exhibendum. non cst 
secundum se ilhcitum " It appears certain that w hen 
this wag written there were no public theatres or 
dramatic representations, except the religious ones 
At the same time, it xs impossible to draw a clear line 
between tlie public recitation of verses or the eOiibi- 
tions of mountebanks on the one and. hand the simplest 
forms of the drama upon the other Bossuct has cited 
' u. passage from St Thomas’s work De Senientizst 
m which he speaks of the e'^ibitions that had *‘for- 
tnerlj taken place m the theatres '* At all e^ents, the 
saint was not very favourable to these **histnones/* 
for he speaks of gams that ha\e been acquired **de 
turpi causd, sicut de meretncio et hisirtonaiu ’ Sec 
on this subject, Concina. De Spectacuhs^ pp .36-4* t 
I ebrun, Discours sur le Xhddtre^ipp 189-194, BossUet, 
Pf/texiotts stir la CotnidtCt §§ 22-25 

♦ Joculaxjor,” Bossuct, howe\cr, sa^’s Uiat the 


Til; 


Such, then, was the character of public 
amusements before the revival of learning. 
The time, however, was at hand when a 
profound change, fi aught with momentous 
consequences to the Church, was mani- 
fested ; and it is worthy of notice, that 
while that change was ultimately caused 
b}' the advance of civilisation, the Chifrch 
itself was its pioneer The first revival of 
the theatre is undoubtedly to be found in 
the religious plays. From the earliest 
times men seem to have been accustomed 
to throw into dramatic forms the objects 
of their belief; and the pagan mysteries, 
which weie essentially dramatic,^ retained 
their authority over the popular mind 
longafter every other portion of the ancient 
worship was despised. The first Biblical 
play on record is on Moses, and is the 
composition of a Jew named Ezekiel, who 
lived in the second century. The second 
is a Greek tragedy on the Passion, by 
St Gregory Nazianzen The religious 
ceremonies, and especially those for 
Christmas, Epiphany, and Holy Week, 
became continually more dramatic, and 
the monks and nuns after a time began 
to relieve the monotony of the cloister by 
private representations. The earliest 
known instance of this is of the tenth 
century, when a German abbess named 
Hroswitha composed two or three dramas, 
with a religious object, but imitated, it is 
said, m part from Terence, which were 
acted by the nuns The subject of one of 
them IS curious. A hermit had brought 
up in the ways of piety a beautiful girl, 
but she rebelled against his authority, 
neglected his counsels, and fled to a house 
of ill fame The hermit, having discovered 
the place of her resort, assumed the diess 
and the manners of a soldier, penetrated 
to her retreat, supported his character so 
slvilfully that he deceived its inmates, and 
at last found an opportunity of reclaiming 
his ward,’ 

In the extreme weariness of the con- 

Acts of *St, Piphnutius show tint tins was simply a 
perambulant fluteplajer After all, Bossuct is obliged 
to make tlie following admission “Apr<^ a\oir 

f )urg6 la doctrine de saint Thomas des e\c<is dont on 
a chargeoit il faut a\ouer a\cc le respect qui est dd A 
un SI grand homme, qu’il semble s’dtre un peu cIoig«6, 
je nc dirai pas des scntimens dans le fond, mats -plutdt 
des expressions des anaens Pfires sur Ic sujet des 
divertissemens {Reflexions sur la Comedte^ ^ 3* ) 

^ Mackay’s Reh^ous Drtelopment of the Greeks 
and Hcbrt'veSi vol n pp 2S6-297 ^ Besides Ibe drama, 
it is probable that the gladiatorial spectacles (which 
are of Etruscan origin) were ongmally religious 
Thej seem at first to ha\e been celebrated at the 
gra\cs, and in honour of Uil. dead 
* See yillcmatn, Age , Martonne, PieU du 

MoyenAge, Dtudes sur les Plysthrcst ^ 41 
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ventual life, nnuiscments of this kind 
were welcomed with delig-ljt, and, thon^rh 
often and severely censured, they con 
tinued in some monasteries till far into 
the cig-htcenth century.* The form, how- 
ever, which they generally assumed was 
not that of secular dramas with a rcli- 
giol.15 tendency, but of mysteries or direct 
representations of scenes from Scripture 
or from the lives of the saints. Until the 
latter part of the thirteenth centurj' tliey 
were cKclusivcly Uatin, and were usually 
acted by piiesfs m the chinches; but after 
this lime they assumed .a popular form, 
their religious character speedily declined, 
and the)' became at last one of the most 
powerful agents in bringing the Church, 
and indeed all religion, into disrepute." 
The evidence of this is not to be found in 
the representations of the Almighty that 
weic so frequent upon the stage, *3 for 
these, though inexprc^sibl)' shocking in 
our eyes, were perfectly in liarmony with 
the intellectual condition of the time; but 
rather in the gross indecency which tlie 
worst da 3 S of the Roman theatre had 
scarcely surpassed,^ and perhaps still 
more in the strange position that was 
assigned to Satan. At first the mysteries 
had probably contributed much to the 
religious terrorism. The glare and smoke 
of the fire of hell were constantly ex- 
hibited, and piercing shrieks of agony 
broke upon the ear. Very soon, however, 
Satan was made to act the part of a 
clown. His appearance was greeted with 
shouts of laughter. He became at once 


the 


I Concjna, who published his work, De Sf<rctactths, 
in 1752, at the reqpcst of Benedict XIV., mentions tliat 
the custom still continued in some monastenes; and 
ht devoted a disscrt.ntion to proving- that monks who 
laid aside their eccicsiastic.'tl dress to personate laymen 
were guilt> of mortal sin 

a See the collections of these b\ Hone, Jubinal. 
Jacob. S.C.; and the works of Leroy, Suard, and 
Collier upon tlieir hislorv 

3 On which see' Malone, /Itsi. of the English Stage, 
pp 12-13 Some curious csamplcs of it have been 
collected bvHonc, and also in Stnitt’s_//iTi!, of the 
Manners of the People of Eiigland,\o\.m pp 137-140 

4 Some striking instances of this indecency, which 
indeed is sufficiently rhanifest in most of the mysteries, 
arc given by Jacob in Ins Introduction to his collection 
of Farces - WJierei er the seienth commandment was 
to be broken, the actors disappeared behind a curtain 

. which was hung across a part of the stage and this 
is the ongin of the Frendi prov erbiM expression about 
things that are done " dcrn6re le ndeau. More than 
once the Government suppressed Uie s.acred pl.ays in 
France on account of their evil effects upon mor.-ds 
In England matters seem to have been if possible 
worse, and Warton has shown that on at kast one 
occasion in the fifteenth centurj' Adam and Eye were 

brought »po" 

pp 

»s> *** I 


most prominent and most popular 
character of the piece, and was emanci- 
pated by virtue of his character from all 
restraints of decorum. One of the most 
impressive doctrines of the Church was 
thus indissolubly associated in the 
popular mind with the ridiculous, and 
a spirit of mockery and of satire began 
to play around the whole teaching of 
author! t)'. 

It is difficult, indeed, to say how far 
these rude dramatic representations con- 
tributed to that disruption of old religious 
ties that preceded and prepared the Re- 
formation. At a very early period those 
strange festivals, the Feast of Fools and 
the Feast of- Asses,* had introduced into 
the churches indecent dances, caricatures 
of the priesthood, and even a parody of 
the Mass ; and the mysteries of tlie four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries carried the 
same spirit far and wide. But what I 
desire especially to notice is, that their 
popularity had a real connection with 
that material prosperity which was a 
consequence of the industrial develop- 
ment we are considering. This growing 
passion for an order of amusements in 
some degree intellectual, this keen relish 
for spectacles that addressed themselves 
especially to tlie imagination, was the 
beginning of that inevitable transition 
from the rude, simple, warlike, unartistic, 
unimaginative tastes of barbarism to the 
luxurious, refined, and meditative tastes 
of civilisation. Coarse and corrupt as 
they were, these early plays reflected the 
condition of a society that was struggling 
feebly into a new phase of civilisation, 
and which at the same time, thougli still 
deriving its conceptions from the Church, 
was tending surely and rapidly towards 
secularisation. 

The change was first effected in Italy 
and France. In those countries, which 
were then the centres of material pros- 
perity, the dramatic tastes had naturally 
been most developed, and the mysteries 
had attained an extraordinary' popularity. 

A modern Italian bibliographer has been 
able even now to collect more than one 
hundred different pieces _ of this kind, 
which were represented in Italy in the 

I The Feast of Fools and the Feast of Ass^ are said 
to have originated (though probably under other names) 
m the Greek Church about 99a (Malone ^ 

the English Stage, p. 9 ) La Mdre Sotte, in France, 
onginawd, or at l<»st became 
qu-irrel between the King of France and the 
the beginning of the tenth centuris (Monted, Hist. 

des Prangais des diveis Etais,totn in p 342. ed 1S53J 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.* About 
the middle of the fifteenth century the 
exhibitions of the mountebanks began to 
be thrown into a systematic form. A 
complete story was exhibited, and the 
harlequin rose to great prominence as 
chief actor.® We find, too, a few repre- 
sentations of pagan fables, and also some 
plays that were termed impromptus, in 
which the outline of a plot was sketched 
by the autlior, but the dialogue left to the 
ingenuity^ of the actor. Besides these, 
dialogues, or discussions of the nature of 
farces , 3 became common ; and having 
passed from Italy to France, they there 
assumed the dimensions of regular 
dramas, sometimes of very considerable 
merit. One of them, the famous farce of 
Paielm^ which was probably composed 
about 1468 by Peter Blanchet, an advocate 
of -Poitiers, still holds its position upon 
the French stage.^ The directors of the 
religious plays attempted to meet these 
new rivals by the invention of semi- 
rehgious moralities,’’ which were pro- 
perly representations of allegorical figures 
of \irtues and vices, ^ and were intended 
to act the part of a compromise , but the 
farces soon became the dominating form, 
“and all other performances sank into 
secondary importance ^ Latin plays were 

’ BtMiograJia deUe Aniiche Rappreseniasionr 
liahane Sacre c Profane $tam 6 a(e net Sccoh XV e 
dal Colomb dc Batines (Firenze, 1852) One of 
tlicse mysteries, the Gtovanm e Paolot was 'w ntten 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici himself (Roscoe, Loretizo dd 
Medtci^ di V ). 

- Rxccoboni, tom. 1 p 89 One of the most famous 
of the early harlequins was Cecchino, who is^ also 
celebrated tor having published at Venice, in ^1621, 
perhaps the first detence of the theatre. He was 
ennobled by the Emperor of Germany 

3 These farces, in the earliest and simplest forms, 
Were called **contrasli” in Italian, or “d^bats" in 
Fi‘cnch De Batines has made a list of several which 
Were translated from Italian into French— e.gf , the 
discussions betvieen wine and water, cen life and 
death, betw ecn man ^nd woman, &c nalian actors 
sometimes migrated to France, and in 1577 we find a 
regular Italian company, called I Gelosi, tliere 

^ As a comic opera, and also, I believe, ns a play 
The popularity ot tlie farce of Paieltn produced Le 
Xotfoean PatAtn and Le Tesiatneni de Paielin^ both 
of which have been reprinted by Jacob Hallam says 
of Lit , vol I p 2 iQ that the farce of Patrlin 
was first pnnted in 1490 There is extreme uncertainty 
resting Upon the early' chronology of the drama , 
scarcely any two authorities agree upon the subiect. 

5 The term “morality,'* however, was very rooscl> 
used Jac6b has rcnnnted an old play, called La 
moredtid de V Avcit^^lv et du Boiien.Xi which is nothing 
more than a farce From tlie religious plays tlit 
personifications passed to the ballets, in which they 
still SOmelinies appear An old French poem devenbes 
m rapturous terms tlnf' performance oi a certain 
Madame de Brancis, m the character of Geometry, 
ui a ballet on tht seven liberal arts, danced before 
Xrouis XlV in 1663 

® Farces appear also to have been the chief fonn of 
dramauc literature m Spam m tlie fifteenth century 


also sometimes acted by the scholars 
in tlie colleges, a practice which was 
afterwards made very popular by the 
Jesuits 

This was the first stage of the move- 
ment. The second was the creation of 
secular plaj^s of a higher order of meiit, 
which completely superseded and ’de- 
stroyed the mysteries,* Like the former, 
this advance emanated chiefly from the 
commeicial civilisation of Florence, but 
it is extremely remarkable that the leaders 
of tlie Church in Italy were among its 
most ardent supporters. The first regular 
Italian comedy appears to have been the 
Calandra, and its author was the Cardinal 
Bibbiena, who had long been secretary to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici.® The play was pro- 
bably written in the last few years of the 
fifteenth century, when the author was 
still young, but it at all events did not 
impede his advancement in the Church. 
The two first Italian tragedies were the 
Sophontsha of Tnssino, which was irqitated 
from Euripides, and the Rosiviunda of 
Ruccellai, which was imitated from 
Seneca. The Sophomsba was acted for 
the first time at Vicenza, about 1514, and 
was soon afterwards represented at Rome 
under the special patronage of Leo X., 
who appointed its author ambassador at 
the court of the Emperor Maximilian. 

I The Rosimunda was first acted, in the 
presence of the same Pope, at Florence, 
in 1515 3 The earliest instance of a secular 
musical drama is the Orpheus of Polliiano, 

See Boutcrwck*8 Hist of Spanish Liter at nr e They 
were followed by' eclogues 

I Some remains, however, of the mystenes continue 
to the present day, cspeaally in the villages of the 
Ty'rol There is still, too, a great “ passion play,” as 
it IS termed, celebrated everj tenth year at the little 
village of Ober-Ammergaii, in^Bavana, near the fron- 
tiers of the Tyrol, which, though it is not more than 300 
years old, and though it is almost entirely devoid of 
grotesque scenes, may be on the whole looked upon as 
a representative of the medimval plays It consists of 
scenes from the Passion (beginning at the tnumpbal 
entry into Jerusalem, and ending with the Ascension), 
between vihich tableaux vivants, representing madents 
trom the Old Testament typical of tlie Passion, arc 
displayed A chorus, like those of the Greek plavs, 
sings hymns concerning the connection between the 
type and the antitype When I saw it in i860 tlie play 
lasted for 7I hours, and commanded tlie attention ot an 
immense audience to the close. ' 

Riccoboni. tom 1 pp 32, 33 ,The Calandra ?s 
now nearly forgotten, but its author will always be 
remembered os the subject of two of tlio noblest of the 
portraits of Raphael — one at 14 orcncc and Uie other at 
nladrid 

3 Compare Riccoboni tom 11 pp q, 10; and Sts- 
mondi, lltst de la Liifdrature du MldU tom 1 pp itvS- 
199 The two pieces stem to have been acted nt irlv it 
the same time , but the Sophomsla w as not printed for 
some years aftenvards Ruccellai also wrote a pJ i> 
called Orestes whicli, however, was not brought at Uus 
time on the stage. 
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which was composed for the amusement 
and acted in the presence of the Cardinal 
Gonzapfa of jMantua.' A few years later 
wc find Clement VI 1. present with the 
Emperor Chailes V., at Enlocrna, at the 
representation of the comedy o 1 r The Three 
Tyrants, by Ricci.® As a natural conse- 
quence of this patronaj^^c, the Italian 
theatre at its commencement docs not 
appear to have been very hostile to the 
Churcij, and in this respect forms a 
marked contrast to the theatre of France. 
The Euyr^nic of Jodellc, which was the 
first regulat comedt acted on the French 
slafrc, was througheut what many of the 
older farces had been, a bitter satire upon 
Uic clcrijy .3 

One of the most important consequences 
ol this revi%'al of the theatre was the 
partial secularisation of music. This art, 
to which the old Greeks had ascribed so 
great a power over both mind and body, 
and which some of their states had even 
made an essential clement of the civil 
government,^ had for many centuries been 
entirely in the hands of the Church. 
Almost all the music that really deserved 
the name was ecclesiastical, and all the 
great names in musical history had been 
ecclesiastics. St. Ignatius, according to 
the legend, having heard the angels sing- 
ing psalms in alternate strains before the 
throne of God, introduced the practice of 
antiphons. St. Ambrose regulated the 
chuich music for the diocese of Milan, 
and St. Gregor}' the Great for the re- 
mainder of Christendom. St. Wilfrid 
and St. Dunstan were the apostles of 
music in England. In the eleventh 
century the monk Guido of Arezzo in- 
vented the present system of musical 
notation. Nearly at the same time, the 
practice, of singing in parts, and com- 
bining several distinct notes in a single 

1 Roscoe's Lorenzo de' Medici, cli \ ; Hojj.irfh’s 
Memoirs of the O^eia, pp 6-S Of course, as llallam 
has observed, recitative not being- jet Invented, the 
music was confined to choruses and songs scattered 
throughout the piece 

» Kiccoboni, tom i. p 183 , 

3 See Charles, Comddtc en France au seiycme 
Sitcle (1862) Riccobonl,how'e\ cr. asserts that Molierc 
took the character, and cn some of the incidents and 
speeches, of his Tariuffe from an old Italian pla^ 

Doclor Bachf'ioi e(ton\ \ p 137) , 

4 Among- the Arcadians, for example, music was 
coinpulsorj. and the one district in which this custom 
fell into desuetude w.as said to haie sunk far below’ the 

surrounding civilisation - There is a singularlj curious 
S apter on the eflccts .ascribed to music among the 

^ 0/ MusiC,\o\ 1 pp 173- 

hcll, * 


iSSS' ofofc ci.a™ms hclI.-Ariia 

^ nLosinff the wavci. and Amphion moving the stones 
bf af well ns “the music of the spheres of 
Pythagoras, will occur to everyone. 


Strain,' which is the basis of modern 
first appeared in the services 
of Ibe Church. From a very early period 
nmsic had been employed to enhance the 
cfrect of the sacred pla}s, and as it con- 
linucd to occupy the same position when 
the drama had been secularised, St. Philip 
Neri, in 1540, in order to counteract the 
new attraction, originated at Rome the 
oratoi 10. About twenty years later, 
Palestrina, a chaplain of the Vatican, 
reformed^ the whole system of Church 
music. These exertions would perhaps 
have retained for it something at least of 
its ancient ascendency, but for the inven- 
tion in 1600 of recitative, which, by ren- 
dering possible complete musical dramas, 
immediately created the opera, withdrew 
the sceptre of music from the Church, 
and profoundly altered the prevailing 
taste. From this time the star of St. 
Cecilia began to wane, and that of Apollo 
to shine anew. Those “Lydian and Ionic 
strains,” which Plato so jealously e.xcluded 
from his republic, and which Milton so 
keenly appreciated, were heard again, 
and all Italy thrilled with passion beneath 
their power. Venice especially found in 
them the most faithful expression of her 
character, and no less than three hundred 
and fifty different operas were represented 
there between 1637 1680. In France 

the opera was introduced at the desire of 
Cardinal Mazarin ; and it is remarkable 
that Perrin, who wrote the first French 
operas, was a priest ; that Cambert, who 
assisted him in composing the music, was 
a church organist , and that nearly all 
the first actors had been choristers in the 
cathedrals. From this time the best 
singers began to desert the churches for 
the theatre. In England the musical 
dramas known under the name of masques 
elicited some of the noblest poetry of Ben 
Jonson and of Milton.® 

Another way in which the Church 
exercised, I think, an indirect influence 
upon the stage, is not quite so obvious as 
the preceding one. Whatever opinion 
may be held on the general question of 
the comparative merits of the classical 
and the Gothic architecture, it is at least 

I Called originally “di'cantus ” The exact date of 
its invention is a matter of great controversy. It is 
said to have been suggested by the varied tones of the 

Burney's Hist Music ! Castil-BIaze, 


organ 
See 


Chafielle mttsiqiie desrois de France; Hogarth S 
of ihc Obeia. Monteil, Hist des Frangais (LI' He 
biectc), the notice of Palestnna in MMaxo’^Hist of 
Literature , and the Essays on Musical l\oiation, by 
Vitet and Coussemaker. 
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certain^ that the latter was immeasurably 
superior in suggesting the effects of 
immense distances — in acting, not simply 
on the taste, but also on the emotions, by 
a skilful employment of all the means of 
illusion which an admirable sense of the 
laws of perspective can furnish. The 
Greek temple might satisfy the taste, but 
it never struck any chord of deeper 
emotion, or created any illusion, or sug- 
gested any concep'tion of the Infinite 
. The eye and the mind soon grasped Its 
prop'ortions, and realised the full measure 
of its grandeur, Vei'y different is the 
sentiment produced by the Gothic cathe- 
dral; with its almost endless vistas of 
receding arches, with its high altar rising 
conspicuous by a hundred lights amid the 
gloom of the painted windows, while 
farther and farther back the eye loses 
itself in the undefined distance amid the 
tracery of the gorgeous chancel, or the 
dim columns of Our Lady’s chapel The 
visible there leads the imagination to the 
invisible The sense of finiteness is van- 
, quished. An illusion of vastness and awe 
presses irresistibly on the mind And 
this illusion, which the architecture and 
the obscurity of the temple produce, has 
always been skilfully sustained in Catho- 
licism by ceremonies which are pre-emi- 
nently calculated to act upon the emotions 
through the eye. 

Now it is surely a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that while Christian architecture 
is thus indisputably superior to pagan 
architecture in crea^-ing the illusion of 
distance, the modern theatre should be 
distinguished by precisely the same 
superiority from tlie ancient one A 
fundamental rule of the modem theatre 
is, that the stage should be at least twice 
as deep as it is broad. * In the theatres of 
antiquit}^ the stage was fi\e or six times 
as broad as it was deep * It lescmbled 
the portion which is now exhibited when 
the curtain is down. The wall that closed 
it in, instead of being concealed, was 
brought prominently before the spectator 
by rich sculptures, and illusion was 
neither sought nor obtained In the 
modem theatre, our present system of 
decoration on!}’’ advanced by slow degrees 
from the rude representations of heaven 

* The of Or'xng^e, whicii is probably tht most 
perfect Roman theatre m exlstcnce» is 66 yards broad 
and 12 deej) ^ (Sec Vitet s JZssay on the Anitqinites of 
in bis fliudes sur VHtstoire dc VArt^ The 
knjjlh of the stag'C of ‘^Herculaneum is Renter than 
that of Saq Ca*lo at Naples, but its depth is Only a few 
ttet. 


and hell, that were exhibited in the mj's- 
teries, to the elaborate scenery of our own 
day; but still the constant progress in 
this direction exhibits a conception of the 
nature of the spectacle, which is essen- 
tially different from that of the Greeks, and 
is probably in a great measure due to the 
influence of ecclesiastical cei emonies upon 
the taste. 

It is not difficult to perceive the cause 
of the favour which Leo and his contem- 
poraries manifested to the theatre They 
belonged to a generation of ecclesiastics 
-who were far removed from the austere 
traditions of the Church, who had^ thrown 
themselves cordially into all the new tastes 
that luxury and revived learning had 
produced, and who shrank with an 
undisguised aversion from all religious 
enthusiasm, from all intolerance of the 
beautiful. Their lives were one long 
dream of art and poetry Their imagina- 

tions, matured and disciplined by con- 
stant study of the noblest works of Grecian 
genius, cast a new colouring upon their 
profession, and adorned with a pagan 
beauty every creation of the Church. 
Such men as these were but little likely 
to repress the intellectual passion that 
arose almost simultaneously in Italy, 
France, and Spain,^ and created the 
modern theatre. But when the teaching 
of Luther had thrilled through Europe, a 
new spiiit was infused into the Vatican 
The intellectualist and the ait critic were 
replaced b} men of saintly lives but of 
peisecuting zeal, and a fierce contest 
between the Church and the llicatre 
began, which continued till near the close 
of the eigliteenth century, and ended in 
I the complete victory of the latter. 

The doctrine of the Church on this 
subject was clear and decisive The 
theatre was unequivocally condemned, 
i and all professional actors were pro- 
nounced to be in a condition of mortal 
sin, and were, therefore, doomed, if they 
died in their profession, to eternal perdi- 
tion,^ This frightful proposition was 

* The Spanish theatre very cnrly rose to perfection, 
and, after i6cx), Spanish tragi-comedies soon bLOame 
dominant, e\cn m Italy (Sec Riccobonis history of 
the movement, and ooutenvek’s Hist^ of Spanish 
Literature) In this review I have not entered into 
an examination of the English theatre, f^or two 
reasons first because its growth was almost entirely 
isolated, while the dramatic literatures of Italy ,«Spain, 
and France were closely connected, and, secondly, 
because my present object is to trace the relations of 
CatUohasm and the drama, 

5 * The following was the decision of the doctors of 
the Sorbonne m 1694 “Les comddtcns, par Itur pro- 
fession comme ellc s’cxercc, sont cn £tat dc pccluS 
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enunciated with the most emphatic clear- 
ness by countless bishops and theologians, 
and was even embodied, in the canon law 
and the rituals of many dioceses.* The 
Ritual of Paris, wi(h several others, dis- 
tinctly pronounced that actors were by 
their very employment necessarily ex- 
communiaitcd.’ This was the sentence 
of the Church upon those whose Jives 
were spent in adding to the sum of 
human enjoyments, in scattering the 
clouds of despondency, and chaiming 
away the weariness of the jaded mind. 
None can tell how many hearts it has 
wrung with anguish, or how many noble 
nalmcs it has plunged into the depths of 
vice. _ As a necessary consequence of this 
teaching the sacraments were denied to 
actors who lefuscd to repudiate their pro- 
fession, and, in France at ]e<ist, their 

* /* 4 


burial was as the burial of a dogA 
Among those who were thus refused 
place in consecrated ground was the 
beautiful and gifted Le Couvreur, who 
had been perhaps tlie brightest ornament 
of the Frepeh stage. She died without 
having abjured the profession she had 
adorned, and she was buried in a field 
for cattle upon the banl-cs of the Seine. 
An ode by Voltaire, burning with the 
deep- fire of an indignant pathos, lias 
at once avenged and consecrated lier 
memor}'. 

It is hard'for those who are acquainted 
with the habits of modern Roman Catholic 
countries to realise the intense bitterness 
which theologians of the seventeenth and 

mortel ” — Did det Cat de Conscience^ dc Lamet et 
K romafrean, tom. i 803 

> See an immense mass of c\ jdence of this collected 
in Desprez dc Boissy, LeHres snr les Sfcciacles (17S0) ; 
Lebrun* Discours^ sur la Comddtes Concina, De 
SiiCciacuhs 

2 “Arcendi fa sacra conimumone] sunt pubhcc 
mdtf^ni* qualcs sunt excomniunicati, inlcrdicU, niani- 
feste uifamcs ut meretricos, concubmam, comccdi/' 
(Quoted hv Concina/ De SpectaciUzs^ p 42. See also 
Lebrun. Dtscoui p ^4-) Some thcolognans* m order 
to reconcile their sentiments ivitJi the pT*?sagre from St 
TJiomas that 1 have quoted, said that it was actors of 
Immoral pieces that were excommunicated, but they 
added that the condition of the theatre as such that 
all actors fell under the censure, IMohere was regrarded 
as peculiarly and pre-eminently bad, Racine was far- 
from mnocuous, and Bossuct distinctly maintained 
that any piece as immoral yyliich contained a repre** 
selitation of love, however legitimate' its character 
fSce his RijU'cions stir la. Comidie) , 

' 3 “Ui/Srhse condanme les comedtens, etcroitpar la 
d^tendfc assev la comddte: la decision en est precise 
Slesnluels(/?/V J’ans. pi> 108-114), Ja pratique 
ert cst Constante. On pnve des sacremens et 4 la vie 
^1 V In mort ceut qui jouent H com^die s ils ne renon- 
- «'nt 4 iiTur .irt; on les passe 4 la sarnie table comme 
S2^p6chturb publics; on les exclut des ordres sacres 
c do's personnes rnf 4 mes . par une suite tnfatllible, 
la^ipulture cccld^astique leur est denize (Bossutt, 
Rfjlextons sttr la Co?nidii, § 'H ) 


cightoenth centuries manifested towards 
the theatre. Moliirc, whose plays were 
continually cited as among the most 
signal instances of its depravity, was the 
object of espccicil denunciation, and when 
he died it was only with extreme difficulty 
^ coulcl be obtsiineci to bury 

htni in conseprated ground.* The religious 
mind of Racine recoded before the censure. 
He ceased to write for the stage when in 
the 7 cnilh of his powers^ and an extra- 
opdlnaiy epitaph, while recording his 
virtues, acknowdedges that there was one 
stain upon his memor}' — he liad been a 
dramatic poet “ In 1696, and again in 
i/Oi, on the occasion of the jubilee, the 
actors entreated the Pope to relieve them 
from the censures of Uie canon law, but 
their request was unavailing ; and when, 
upon tlie recovery of Louis XIV. from a 
serious illness, everji- other corporation at 
ParisoFered upaTeDeum, they were espe- 
cially excluded.^ The rule of the Church 
depriving actors of the sacrament of 
marriage deliberately consigned them to 
concubinage. An attempt was at one time 
made to evade the rule, the actor who 
desired to marrj'renouncing his profession, 
but returning to it by an order of the king 
as soon as the ceremony was completed , 
but the Archbishop of Ptirls effectually 
prevented tlie evasion, refusing to accord 
marriage to any actor wdio could not 
produce an official paper guaranteeing 
him against ever returning to the stage ; 
and the same archbishop suspended a 
priest from his functions because he had 
inadvertently married an actor. 

When a lawyer, named Huerne de la 
Mothe, ventured, in 1761, to denounce as 
scandalous the refusal of marriage to 
actors, and also to say something in 
defence of their profession, his work was 
burnt by the hand of the executioner, and 

^ Lebrun relates this yvith much exultation ^ Speaking* 
of Moli^re, be says , Cc qui est constant, c*est que sa 
mort est unc morale terrible pour tous ses confreres, et 



marques de repentir, "Rosimond ^tant mort subitc- 
ment cn 1691, tut enterrd sans clergd, sans lumi^re. 
et sans aucunc pnirc, dans un endroit du cimeti^re dc 
St--Suipicc ou Ion met les enfans morts sans baptCme/' 
(Discour^ sur la ComddjCy cd 1731, p 259 ) ^ , 

2 This marvellous production is g*iven m full by 

Desprer de Boissy, tom i pp Its author yvas 

named Tronchon. 

3 Ibid p« 1 24. . _ . -m 1 «. 

4 See on this vcr> scandalous case Gnmm et JJiderot. 
MCmoires hulofiques, tom in pp 327-378 And vet 
tliese priests had the audaaty to reproach .actors with 
their jmmorahty 1 The Council of Illiberis in the fourth 
Century prohibited an> Christian yyomati from marrying* 

an actor (Lebrun, Discourse p 157) 
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lus name eiased from the list of advo- 
cates.* Lulli, tlie first great musical 
composer of France, could only obtain 
absolution by burning an opera he had 
just composed ^ 

Yet in spite of all this the theatre 
steadil)’' advanced, and as the opposition 
was absolute and unequivocal its progress 
was a measure of the defeat of the 
Church. In France, although the law 
pronounced actors infamous, and conse- 
quently^ excluded them from every form 
of public honour and employment, and 
although till far into the eighteenth 
century custom prohibited those who 
occupied any magisterial appointment 
from attending the theatre, the drama 
retained an undiminished popularity. In 
Spain it appears to have secured a certain 
measure of toleration by throwing itself 
into the arms of the Church Calderon 
infused into it the very spirit of the Inqui- 
sition. The sacred plays continued after 
they had been abolished in almost every 
other country ; and although Manana 
and ^some oilier leading theologians 
denounced all dramatic entertainments, 
they were unable to procure their final 
suppression. 3 The opera, it is true, was 
somewhat severely treated, for, some 
divines havings ascribed to it a period of 
pestilence and of drought, it was for a 
time abolished but it at last secured its 
position m Spam. The Italians' all 
times thronged the theatre with delight 
Even the Romans exhibited such a marked 
passion for this form of amusement, that 
thc^popes were obliged to yield. At first 
dramatic entertainments were only per- 
mitted at Rome during the carnival, and 
Benedict XIV., while according this 
permission, addressed a pastoral to the 
bishops of his kingdom to assure them 
that he did it with extreme reluctance to 
avoid greater evils, and that this permis- 
sion was not to be construed as an 

See the curious Arrfit du Parlement, in Desprer de 
Boissv, tom 1 pp 473-481 

2 Hogarth, Memoirs of the Opera, p 28 ' 

3 PInhp II ho\\e\cr, and Phdip IV bamshed al! 
actors from Spain (Boissy. Le tires sttt les Spectacles^ 
torn, i pp 483-484), and the venerable and miracle- 
Morkmg- ratlicr Pos*?ada, at a later period, caused the 
destruutton of the theatre of Cordo\a (Conana, De 
Spcct , p 178 ) On the extent to which actors laboured 
to >vm the ta\our of the Church by rchg-ious plays and 
by sing^inff at the Church fcsti\aJs, see the indignant 
remarks of Manana, De pp 406-419 

4 Buckle, Htsi , vol 1 p 34*7, note. In the same wa> 
Bebrun nsenbes the Cartfuiuakes tlint desolated ancient 
Antioch to the passion of Ihemh ibitanls for the theatre 
{ Dtscours , pp 132, 133) llie nngli*;h bishops m 1563, 
atinhuted the plague to the theatres (TroudcN 7/ w/ , 
^ol Ml p 519) 


approval * Graduall)% however, these 
amusements were extended to other 
seasons of the year , and even the opera, 
in obedience to the wishes of the people, 
was introduced. At last, in 1671, a public 
^opera-house was built at Rome ; but 
female performers were long strictly 
prohibited, and their places supplied by 
eunuchs — an unfortunate race, which 
came an consequence into great request 
in the Holy City.® 

The man who did more than any other 
to remove the stigma that rested upon 
actors was unquestionably Voltaire 
There Is, Indeed, something singularly 
noble in the untiring zeah with which he 
directed poetr}’' and eloquence, the keen- 
est wit and the closest reasoning, to the 
defence of those who had so long been 
friendless and despised. He cast o\er 
them the segis of his own mighty name, 
and the result of his advocac}' was shown 
in the enactment by which the French 
Revolutionists, at a single stroke, re- 
moved all the disqualifications under 
which they laboured. The position 
actors have since conquered In almost 
every country, and the extent to which 
the theatre has become a recognised 
institution, must be manifest to every- 
one. Among the many illustrations of 
the impotence of modern ecclesiastical 
efforts to arrest the natural current of 
society, there are few more curious than 
is furnished on the opening night of the 
Roman theatre, when the cardinal- 
governor of Rome appears, as the repre- 
sentative of the Pope, to sanction the 
entertainment by his presence, to listen 
to the sweet songs of the opera sung by 
female singers, and to watch the wreath-' 
ings of the dance 

I trust the reader will pardon the great 
length to which this disquisition on the 
drama has extended. It is not altogether 
of the nature of a digression, because, 
although an institution like the theatre 

I See nn energetic extract uhich Con cm a ha5 pre- 
fixed to hi9 book Some of the cardinals, however, 
were less severe, and in the first half of the seventeenth 
ccntnrj the musical parties of the Cardinal Borbcrtni 
were v'crv famous It was probably there, and cer- 
tainly at kome, that Milton met Leonora Baroni, who 
v\tis one of the first of the long line of great Italian 
opera-singcrs, and to whom he, with a vcp unpun- 
lanical gallantry, addressed Uirce Lntfn poems 
(Ho^artli, Memoirs of the Opera, pp 17, 18) Tlicfie 
carnival dramas excited tlie great indignation of the 
Calvinist Dallams (Conana, pp 302-303) The Italians 
do not seem to have been so violent ajj’ainst the theatre 
as the r reach priests, though De Boissy has collected v 
a rather long list of condemnations 

^ Desprez de Boissj , tom ji pp 
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cannot be reg-ardcd^ as entirely tlie crea- 
tion of any one nation, it certainly owes 
its first impulse and some of its leading 
cbaraclcrlstics to that union of an indus^ 
trial and intellectual civilisation which 
attained its culmination under the Medici, 
Nor is it without an important bearing on 
the subject of my work, because the suc- 
cessive tiansformations I have reviewed 
furnish one of the most striking examples 
of that process of gradual secularisation 
which, under the influence of the rational- 
istic spirit, is displayed in turn in each 
department of thought and action. 
Besides this, there are few more power- 
fully destructive agents than customs or 
institutions, no matter how little aggres- 
sive, which a Church claiming supreme 
aulhorit}' endeavours to suppress, and 
which have nevertheless secured their 
position in the world. By the simple 
fact of their existence, they at first divide 
the allegiance of mankind, and at last 
render obsolete a certain portion of eccle- 
siastical teaching, and thereby impart a 
character of rnofaility and flexibility to the 
who.Ie. In this respect Protestantism has 
been far less affected by the change than 
her rival ; for Protestantism does not 
claim the same coercive authority, and 
can, therefore, in a measure assimilate 
with the developments of societ}’’, and 
purify and temper when it cannot alto- 
gether control. It must be acknowledged 
also, that while the Calvinistic section of 
the Reformed Churches has ever displayed 
a bigotry on the subject of amusements, 
which Is at least equal to that of the 
Church of Rome,* Anglicanism has 
always been singularly free from the 
taint of fanaticism nor is it, I believe, 
too much to add that her forbearance has 
received its reward, and that, if we except 
theperiod of depravity that elapsed between 
the Restoration and the publication of the 


. 1 On the decrees of the French Protestants against 
the theatre, see 'Lebrun, p 25^ Calvin at Giyieva was 
cquallv severe, and his policy long after found an 
cnthusinstic defender m Rousseau. In England, one 
of the most atrocious acts of tjranny of which paries 
I w.as guilty, was eliated by a bookpJled^e Histrio. 
masttx’,ot Pr>nne. and one of first effects of the 
triumph of the Puntans was the suppression of the 

have mentioned the way in which MoWrc, Lulli. 

Shakesptare, -Oldficid'both rest in 

fcrss'r J£?. t° ‘I" 1“"" 

with almost regal pomp. 


work of Jeremy Collier in 1698, and which 
may be justly ascribed in a great measure 
to the reaction against Puritanism, the 
knghsh theatie has been that in which 
the moralist can find least to condemn. 

The creation of the secular theatre was 
one of the last results of the industrial 
supremacy' of Italy. A succession of 
causes, into which it- is not now neces- 
sary to enter, had corroded that political 
system, to which the world is so deeply 
indebted ; and the discovery of the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope by 
Gama, and of America by Columbus, to- 
gether with some other causes, directed 
tlie stream of commerce in new channels. 
By the time when the effects of these 
discoveries began first to be felt, the 
Reformation had divided Christendom 
into two opposing sections, and the im- 
portant question arose, to which of 
these sections the sceptre of industry 
W'ould fall. 

It must, I think, be acknowledged that 
to a spectator of the sixteenth century no 
proposition could seem more clear than 
that the commercial supremaci’ of Europe 
was destined to be exercised by Catholi- 
cism. The two great discoveries I have 
mentioned had both fallen to the lot of 
the intensely Catholic nations of the 
Spanish peninsula. Spain especially ex- 
hibited a combination of advantages 
which it would be very difficult to 
parallel in historj'. Her magnificent 
colonies opened out a boundless pros- 
pect of wealth, and she seemed to possess 
all those qualities and capacities that 
were requisite for their development’. 
The nation was in the zenith of hs 
power. The glories of Granada still 
rested upon it. Charles V. had united 
the imperial sceptre with that of Spain, 
had organised a vast navy, had consti- 
tuted himself the recognised head of the 
Catholic interests, had humbled that 
French power which alone could imperil 
his ascendency, and had acquired the 
reputation of the most consummate poli- 
tician of the age. If we add to this that 
the passion for wealth had never been 
more strongly exhibited than by the 
Spaniards, it would seem as though no 
element of commercial greatness was 
wanting. Reasoning a pnon, it would 
appear natural to conclude that Spam 
was about to embark in a long and 
glorious career of ' commerce, that sne 
would incline the balance of material 
prosperitj' decisively to the side of the 
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religion of which she was the champion, 
but that the commercial spirit would at 
last act upon and modify her religious 
fanaticism 

None of these results ^followed. Al- 
though for a few years the Spanish 
Catholics were the arbiters and the 
directors of commerce, and although the 
elTects of their ascendency have not even 
yet passed away, the. prosperity of Spain 
was speedily eclipsed At a time when 
she seemed on the highway to an almost 
boundless wealth, she sank into the most 
abject poverty Her glorj" was withered, 
her power was shattered, her fanaticism 
alone remained. 

There are several ^considerations that 
explain this apparent anomaly. The first 
IS, I think, to be foun'd in the erroneous 
economical doctrine which became the 
mainspring of Spanish legislation. 

Although it would undoubtedly be a 
gloss exaggeration To regard the Italian 
republics as having arrived at the know- 
ledge of the true laws that govern wealth, 
there can be no question thatTheir policy 
was far moie m conformity with the 
piinciples of political economy than that 
of any of their successois till after the 
'time of Ques^nay and Smith The ex- 
quisite practical skill they possessed, and 
also the pecuhaiity of their position, 
which made most of them entirely de- 
pendent upon commerce, and conse- 
quently the natural enemies of protective 
privileges, saved them from the worst 
'Icgislatne errors of the age; and, indeed, 
it^ has been the just boast of Italian 
economists, .that, if we except Serra, 
Genovesi, and perhaps one or two others, 
even their speculative writers have always 
been singularly free fiom the errors of 
that ‘^mercantile system’’ which. in other 
countries was .so Jong supreme. Jt was 
not untihSpain had risen to power, and 
the stream of American gold had begun 
to inundate Europe, tliat the doctrine 
upon which that fatal system rests be- 
came the centre of commercial legislation. 
To state this doctrine in the simplest 
form, it was believed that all wealth con- 
sisted of the precious metals, and that 
therefore^ a countr}^ was necessarily im- 
poverished by c\ery transaction which 
diminished its metallic riches, no matter 
Jiow much it may have, added to Its other 
possessions. If, therefore, two nations 
exchanged their .commodities with a 
view of increasing their \vealtli, the 
single object of each was to regulate the 
\oi. II 


transaction m such a manner that it 
might obtain a larger amount of money 
than it before possessed, or, ' in other 
words, that the value of its non-metallic 
exports should be greater than of its 
imports. But as the excess of exports 
over imports on one side Implied a 
corresponding excess of imports over 
exports on the other, it followed that the 
Interests of the two nations w'^ere dia- 
metrically opposed, that the loss of one 
was the condition and measure of the 
gain of the other, and that to the nation 
which was unable to Incline what was 
termed the “ balance of commerce ” in its 
favour, the entire transaction was an 
evil It followed also that the importance 
of native productions was altogether sub- 
ordinate to that of the export or import of 
gold ' 

From these principles three important 
practical consequences were diawn which 
contributed gieatly to the downfall of 
Spam. In the first place, the whole 
energy both of the government and 
people was concentrated upon the gold 
mines, and manufactures and almost all 
forms of industry sank into neglect In 
the next place, the colonies were speedily 
ruined by an elaborate system of com- 
mercial restrictions and monopolies, de- 
vised with the vain hope of enriching the 
mother-country, and some of them were 
at length goaded into successful rebellion. 
In the last place, an undue amount of 
gold .was introduced into Spam, which 
had the \ery natural, but, to the 
Spaniards, the very astonishing effect of 
convulsing the wdiole financial systetu of 
the country. For the value of gold, like 
the value of other commodities, is 
governed by the law of supply and 
demand , and the fact that this metal 
has been selected as the geneial instru- 
ment of exchange, while it makes any 
sudden alteration m its value peculiarly 
dangerous, does not m any degree remove 
it fiom the law When it suddenly be- 
comes too common, its value — that is to 
say, its purchasing power — is depreciated ; 
or, in other words, the price of all other 
articles is raised. After a time things 
adjust themselves to the new standard, 
and many political economists, consider- 
ing the sudden stimulus that is given to 
industry', the particular class of enter- 
prises the change in the value of mone^’' 
specially fav'ours, and still more its effect 
in lightening the pressure of national 
debts, have regarded it as ultimately a 
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benefit ; but, at all events, the confusion, 
insecurily, and uncertainty of the transi- 
tion constitute a grave danger to the 
community, and the loss innicted on 
ceitain classes* is extremely serious. In 
our o\vn day, although the influx of 
Austr.ilian and Californian gold has told 
very .sensibly upon prices, the immense 
area of cntcrpiise over which it has been 
difiused, the counteracting infiuence of 
machinery in cheapening commodities, 
.and also a few exceptional causc.s of 
dcm.and,® have materially deadened the 
shoclc. But the stream of gold that was 
directed to Spain after the di.scovery of 
America produced nearly the full measure 
of evil, while the economical error of the 
age deprived the Spaniards of nearly all 
the good that might have been expected. 
The temporary evil of a violent change in 
prices could only have been abated, and 
the permanent evil of the deca}^ of 
national industry could only ha\e been in 
some degree compensated, by the free 
employment of American gold to purchase 
the industry of foreign nations ; but this 
would involve the export of the precious 
metal, which the government under the 
severest penalties prohibited. It is true 
that, as no prohibition can finally arrest 
the natural flow of affairs, the ^gold did 
issue forth, 3 but it was in the manner 
that was least adv'antageous to Spain. 
Charles V. and Philip II. employed it in 
liieir wars ; but wars are almost always 
detrimental to industrj'^; many of these 
were disastrous in their conclusions, and 
those of Charles were undertaken much 
more in the interests of the Empire than 
of Spain, while Philip sacrificed ev'^ery 
other consideration to the advantage of 
the Church. Tiie only other mode of 
egress was by infringing the law. After 
a few years, the full effects of this policy* 

^ Those who directly or Indirectly depend upon fixed 
inconie^s. ... * 

» According* to Chevalier (whose booh on this subject 
has been translated and endorsed by Mr Cobden). the 
adoption of a gold standard by France is the principal. 

3 The famous sermon of Bishop Labmer, describing 
the resolution of pnees in England, was preached as 
early as only twenty-seven >ears after the con* 

quest of Mexico, and at a time vhen the great mines 
of Potosi (which were only discovered m 1545) could 
scarcely ha\ e had any effect upon Europe ^The most 
striking evidence of the perturbation of pne^ m 
England in the sixteenth century Is given in ^ Coin- 


[probably ^VilHam Stafford]. 1581 

nf this curious pamphlet has been repnntcd ,n the fifth 

volumeof the Am/ 5 /iWerr- ^1815),, j , 

VAffffravatcd to a certaln.extent by the d.shonist 
tampennir with the coinage, in which Charles V.,hke 
3 of the sovereigns of the tune, indulged. The 


were manifested. Manufactures had Ian* 
guislied. Prices were Immensely raised. 
Confusion and insecurity characterised 
every financial undertaking. The Span- 
iards, to adopt the image of a great 
political economist, realising the curse of 
Midas, found all the necessaries of life 
transmuted into gold, while, to crown 
all, the government prohibited its export 
under pain of death. 

These economical causes will help to 
show why it was that the material 
prosperity of (he great Catholic power 
was -so transient, and also why no strong 
industrial spirit was evoked to counteract 
the prevailing fanaticism. This last fact 
\vill be still lurther elucidated if we con- 
sider the social and religious institutions 
which Spanish Catholicity encouraged. 
The monasteries, in numbers and wealth, 
had reached a point that had scarcely 
ever been* equalled ; and besides sub- 
tracting many thousand men and a vast 
amount of wealth from the productive 
resources of the country', they produced 
habits of mind that are altogether incom- 
patible with industry. The spirit that 
makes men devote themselves in vast 
numbers to a monotonous life of asceticism 
and poverty is so essentially opposed to 
the spirit that creates the energy and 
enthusiasm of industry, that their con- 
tinued co-existence may be regarded as 
impossible Besides this, that aristocratic 
system which harmonises so well with a 
theological society revived. A warlike 
and idle nobilit}'^ took the place of the old 
merchant nobles of Italy, and a stigma 
was in consequence attached to labour,* 
which was still further increased by the 
revival of slavery. 

' The resurrection of this last institution 
is usually ascribed to Las Casas, perhaps 
the most eminent philanthropist Spam 
ever produced. In this statement tliere 
is, however, some exaggeration. Las 
Casas only landed in America in 1513, - 
and he does not appear to have taken 
any step on the subject of slav^erytill some 
years later ; but negroes had been em- 
ployed as slaves by the Portuguese in 
their colonies in the ver)' beginning of the 

chief results of this are, first, that the good coins Jye 
driven out of circulation, as men naturally prefer 
giving the smallest value possible for rihat they piir- 
chase ; secondly, nominal prices are rayed as the 
intrinsic value of coins is depreciated; thirdly,^! Uie 
evils of uncertainty, panic, and suffering inflicted upon 
creditors and persons with fived incomes arc produced 
* See Blanqui. /fw/ de I'Ecmcrnile pohttque,tom 1 
pp 371-284, where the-whole subject of the political . 
econoluy ot Cbiirles V* is ailinimbly tfeuied* 
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century,^ and a certain number ^ were 
introduced into the Spanish colonies as 
' early as 1511. They do not, however, 
appear to have been fully recognised by 
the government, and further imports were 
discouraged till 1516, when the monks of 
St Jerome, who tlien administered affairs 
in the West Indies, lecommended their 
employment. In the following }ear. Las 
Casas pronounced energetically in the 
same sense Strange as it may now 
appear, there can be no doubt that in 
doing so he was actuated by the puiest 
benevolence Perceiving tliat the wretched 
Indians, to whose service he had devoted 
his life, perished by thousands beneath 
the hard labour of the mines, while the 
negroes employed by the Portuguese bore 
the fatigue wltliout the slightest injury, he 
imagined that by introducing the latter 
he was performing an act of undoubted 
philanthropy ; and thus it came to pass, 
that one whose character presents an 
almost ideal type of beneficence became 
a leading promoter of negro slavery ® 

The traffic once organised, and en- 
couraged by the government, spread 
rapidly. Its monopoly was gi anted to 
the Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese , 
but merchants of Venice, Barcelona, and 
England had all an early share in the 
adventure The first Englishman who 
took part in it was a certain John 
Hawkins, who made an expedition to the 
African coast in 1562.3 Scarcely anyone 

* The beginning of the trade dates from 1440, In 
whicli jear ^ome Portuguese merchants, haMng kid- 
nnppca some Moors on the coast of Africa, only con- 
sented to ransom them on recci\ing negroes in 
exchange (Maepherson’s \ol i 
p 661 ) 

2 The first writer who undertook the defence of Las 
Casas was Gr^goirc, Bishop of Blois, m a pnper read 
before the French Institute m 1804, and the subject was 
afterwards treated, though in a rather different point 
of view, in a letter hy a Mexican priest named Don 
Gregono Funcs, and in an cssaj by Llorente The> 
arc reprinted, together with translations of all the 
relevant passages trom Herrera (the original authont> 
on the subject), in Llorente s edition ot the works of 
Las Casas (1822) The first of these w raters attempted 
to impugn the authont3^ of Herrera, but for this tliere 
seems no sufhaent reason ; nor docs it appear that 
Herrera, or indeed an>onc else at the tune, considered 
the conduct of Las Casas wrong The monks of 
St Jerome are much more responsible for tlie intro- 
duction of negroes than Las Ca‘;as It is impossible to 
read the e\idcncc Llorente has collected without feeling 
that, as a general rule (with a few striking L\ccptions), 
the Spanish clergj laboured earnestly to alle\iatc the 
condition of the captive Indians, that this was one of 
their chief reasons m advocating the import of negroes, 
and that thu never contemplated the horrors that soon 
grew out of the trade It should bo added that Uk 
S panish Dominican Soto was perhaps the first man 
who tincQuivocslly condemned that trade. 

5 Maepherson's Annals of Commerce^ yol u p 63S 
At a much later period, m 16%, the English made a 


seems to have regarded the trade as 
,wrong According to the popular senti- 
ment of Christendom there was such an 
amazing, I might almost say generical, 
difference between those who were Chris- 
tians and those who were not, that to 
apply to the latter the principles that were 
applied to the formei, would have been 
deemed a glaring paradox. If the condi- 
tion of the negroes in this world w^as 
altered for the worse, it was felt that their 
prospects in tlie next were greatly im- 
proved. Besides, it was remembered 
that, shortly after the deluge, Ham had 
behaved disrespectfully to his drunken 
father, and it was believed by many that 
the Almighty had, in consequence, or- 
dained negro slavery. The Spanish w^ere 
not in general bad masters. On the 
contrarj', when the gold fever had begun 
to subside, they were in this respect 
distinguished for their humanity,* and 
their laws on the subject still present, in 
some points, a favourable contrast to 
those of America , but the effect of 
slavery upon the national character w^as 
not the less great 

Besides these considerations, w’e must 
take into account the great acts of reli- 
gious intolerance of wdiich Spam w’^as 
guilty, and which lecoiled with fatal 
effect upon her indubtnal system Never 
did a people verify more fully the great 
truth that industry and fanaticism are 
deadly foes. Four times the Spanish 
nation directed all its energies in the 
I cause of the Church, and four times its 
I prosperity received a wound from which 
It has never recovered. By the expulsion 
of the Jews, Spain was depiwed of all 
her greatest financiers, and of almost all 
her most enterprising merchants. By the 
expulsion of the Moors, she lost her best 
agriculturists , v^ast plains w’^ere left un- 
inhabited, except b}' banditti, and some 
: of the most important trades were para- 
lysed for ever. Bj the expedition of the 
Armada, that nav^al supremacy wdiich, 
since the discoveries of the Cape passage 
I and of America had made commerce 
exclusively maritime, implied commercial 
supremacy, passed from her hands, and 
was soon divided between the Protestant 
nations of England and Holland. By Her 
persecutions in the Netherlands, she pro- 
: duced a spirit of resistance that baffled 

i convention with Spam to suppl> the W^c«;t InJies with 
: slaves from Jamaica. 

I J This was noticed bj Bodin in his time. See Aa 
p 47 (1577) 
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ltd arniios, destroyed her prestige, and 
resulted in, the establishment of another 
State, distinguished alike for its coin- 
ntcrcial genius, its bravery, and its Pro- 
testantism. 

1 here were, of course, other circum- 
stances which accelerated or aggravated 
the downfall of Spain ; but the really 
dominating causes are all, I think, to be 
found under the economical or theological 
heads I have noticed, Jt is well worthy 
of attention how they conspired, acting 
and icacting upon one another, to destroy 
that political structure which was once so 
powerful, and which appeared to possess 
so manyylements of stability. Nor can 
we question liiat that dcsiruclion was ail 
almost unmingled benefit to mnnlcind. 

‘ Blind folk', ignoble selfishness, crushing 
tyranny, and hideous cruelty, mark every 
page of the history of the domination of 
Spain, whether we turn to the New 
World or to the Netherlands, or to those 
glorious Italian cities which she blasted 
by her rule, Duiing the period of her 
ascendcnc}', and especially during the 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip II., who 
were the most faithful representatives of 
her spirit, she was guilty of an amount of 
persecution before which all the enormities 
of Roman em'perors fade into insignifi- 
cance. She reorganised the accursed 
institution of slaver}’^ on a gigantic scale, 
and in a form that was in some respe'ets 
worse than any that had before existed ; 
she was the true author of the mercantile 
theory and of the colonial policy which 
have been the sources of disastrous wars 
to every European nation ; she replaced 
municipal independence by a centralised 
despotism, and the aristocracy of industiy 
by the aristocracy of warp and she uni- 
formly exerted the whole stress of her 
authority' to check on all subjects and in 
all forms the progress of enquiry and of 
knUwledge.- Had she long continued to 
exercise the assimilating, absorbing, and 
controlling influence ot a great Power, 
the advancement of Europe rhight have 
been indefinitely retarded, Plappily, how- 
ever, Providence, in the laws of history 
as in the laws of matter, tends ever ^to 
perfection, and, anne.xing fatal penalties 
to the resistance of those laws, destroys 
every obstacle, confounds those who seek 
■\o arrest tlie progress, and, by tlie con- 
currence of many agencies, effects the 
objects it designs. ; . 

» BlanquI, Jl/sf. del' icon fol, tom. L p ^77- 


^ Befoic leaving the subject of Spanish 
industry, I riyiy' notice one article that 
Was at this time brought into Europe, 
not because R was itself very important, 
but because it was the beginning of a 
great social change tliat was fully accom- 
plished about a century' afterwards — I 
mean the introduction of hot drinks. 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Spaniards imported chocolate 
from Mexico. Rather more than half a 
century later tea was introduced from 
China and Japan. It had been noticed 
by Marco Polo as early as the thirteenth 
century, but it was probably' first brought 
to Europe by the Jesuit missionaries in 
the first y'ears of the sev’enteenth century, 
and it was soon after largely' imported by 
the Dutch. In 1636 we find it in usage 
in France, and enthusiastically' patronised 
by the Chancellor Sdguier, The earliest 
notice of it in England is in an Act of 
Parliament of 1660. The discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, which produced 
an exaggerated estimate of tlie medical 
value of bleeding and of hot drinks, and 
the writings of two physicians named 
Tulpius and Bontekoe, gave a great im- 
pulse to its popularity'. In a letter written 
in 1680, Madame d”e Sdvignd observes 
that the Marchioness de la Sabli6re had 
just introduced Oie custom Of drinking it 
with milk. About the middle of the same 
century' coffee began to pour in from 
Turkey'. The properties of this berry' had 
been noticed in 1591 by the Venetian 
physician Alpinus, and soon afterwards 
by Bacon in bis Natural History, and the 
drink was introduced into England in 
1652 by an English Turkey' mei chant 
named Edwards. In France tlie first 
coffee-house was established at Marseilles 
in 1664. A few years later, Soliman Aga, 
the ambassador of Mahomet IV., made 
the new beverage very fashionable in 
Paris ; and in 1672 an Armenian named 
Pascal established a coffee-house in tliat 
city. He had soon countless imitators ; 
and it vv'as observed that this new' taste 
gave a serious and almost instantaneous 
check to drunkenness, w'hich had been 
very prevalent in France. Coffee-li ouses 
were the true precursors of the clubs of 
the eighteenth century'. They _ became 
the most important centres of soclety'j and 
they gave a new tone to the national 
manners. In England, though tliey were 
once even more popular than in France, 
and though they are indissolubly Asso- 
ciated vvltli one of the most bnlhant 
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peiiods of literary history, tliey have not 
taken root ; but the effect of hot drinks 
upon domestic life has probably been even 
greater than on the Continent. Checking 
the boisterous revels that had once been 
universal, and raising woman to a new 
position in the domestic circle, tliey have 
contributed very largely to refine manners, 
to introduce a new order of tastes, and to 
soften and improve the character of men 
They are, therefore, I think, not un- 
woi thy of a passing notice in a sketch of 
the moral and intellectual consequences 
of commerce * 

When the Spanish supremacy was 
destro 3 ^ed, what may be termed tlie com- 
mercial antagonism of the two religions 
ceased. England and Holland were long 
the leaders of commerce ; and if Catholic 
nations have since distinguished them- 
selves m that course, it has been when their 
ycal had grown languid and their system 
of policy been secularised. The general 
superiority in industry of Protestant 
countries has been Constantly noticed 
and olten explained. The suppression of 
monasteries^ the discouragement of men- 
dicity, and the, construction of churches 
tliat were in no degree formed upon the 
ascetic principle, contributed to tlie pro- 
gress ; but perhaps the principal cause was 
the intellectual impulse communicated by 
the Reformation* which was felt m every 
field, both of speculation and of action ^ 

But while the relative interests of Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism have not been 
very seriously involved in the history of 
industry since the seventeenth century, 
there is another form of antagonism 
winch long after made that history a 
faithful mirror of theological progress. I 
mean the conflict between town and 
coutitt}’, between the manufacturing and 
tlie agnciiliural interests The question 
winch of these two spheres of existence 

* The fullest history of hot dnnks I h'lvemct with is 
m a cunouS and learned boolc, D Aussy. /Jist, de la Vic 
f»rtvic des (Pans, i8is). tom ni pp 116-129, 

which I ha\ e follou cdcloselv Ssec, too, Pierre Lncroi\, 
Histoirc des anciinne': Coi'fyot‘dttonSy p 76 , Pelletier, 
Le Thi et U Caf<^ , Cnbinis, Kappoi'is dii Phxstquc et 
dxi Jlfdraij 8me M^moire ; and ior the English p’lrt of 
the histon , Maepherson s Aimdls of CoJttmercey \ ol 11 
PP ^ , 

a I do not include among thesfe causes the diminution 
of Church holiday s, for, although in some few countries 
they may have degenerated into an abuse, the number 
of Uioso that are compuIsor> h is been grossly exag* 
gerated , and moreo\ er, their good effects m procuring 
some additional recreation for the working classes 
appear to me to have more than counterbalanced the 
injur> they tna\ ha\fl done to labour There is some 
correspondence between Dr Dovlc and Lord Cloncurr> 
on ihi<; Subject, whirl) isr well \\orthy of attention, m 
rit2patnck*5 Lxfc Do)U* 


IS niost conducive to the happiness and 
the morality of mankind will, no doubt, 
always be contested ; but the fact that 
they produce entirely different intellectual 
tendencies, both in religion and politics, 
will scarcely be disputed. The country is 
always the representative of stability, 
immobility, and reaction The towns are 
the representatives of progress, innova- 
tion, and revolution. The inhabitants of 
the country may be very vicious ; but 
even in the midst of their vice they will 
be extremely ^ superstitious, extremely 
tenacious of the customs of religions that 
have elsewheie passed awa)^ and especi- 
ally addicted to that aspect of those 
religions which is most opposed to the 
spirit of Rationalism All the old super- 
stitions concerning witches, fames, herc- 
ditar)^ curses, prophetical dreams, magical 
virtues, lucky or unlucky days, places, oi ^ 
events, still linger among the poor, while 
even the educated are distinguished for 
the retrospective character of their minds, 
and for their extreme antipathy to inno- 
vation The general character of great 
towns, and especially of manufaciuiing 
towns, is entirely different * It is indeed 
true that the great subdivision of labour, 
while it IS eminently favouiable to the 
increase of wealth, is for a time unfavour- 
able to the intellectual de\eIopment of 
the labourer , for the mind that is concen- 
trated exclusively upon the manufacture 
of a single portion of a single object is far 
less happily circumstanced than if it were 
occupied with a complex subject which 
demands the exercise of all its faculties. 
But this disadvantage is more than com- 
pensated by the intellectual stimulus of 
association, and by the inci eased oppor- 
tunities which greater rewards and steady 

S ress produce Certain it is that 
ter the virtues nor vices of great 
towns take the form of reaction in politics, 
or of superstition in religion. The past 
rests lightly, often too lightly, upon them. 
Novelty IS welcomed, progiess is eagerly 
pursued. Vague traditions are keenly 
criticised, old doctrines are disintegrated 
atid moulded aftesh by the individual 
judgment Besides this, the manufactur- 
ing IS also tlie commercial inteiest; and 
the great intellectual importance of com- 
merce we have already seen Such, then, 

^ The dtlTtrcnce bctuccii tov\n and country in tins 
resptet lias been fully noljccd b) Mr BiicKle (///x/ 0/ 
Ctv t xol I pp ^4-3-17), who asenbes it chtcfl' to the 
fact that agrricuTtunsts arc depc ntknt for their j?iiccc-^ 
upon atmo<;phLnc thangca, which mao can ncitlicr 
predict nor controL 
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being the opposite predispositions evoked 
by agricultural and manufactuiing occu- 
pations, it becomes a matter of consider-, 
able inlcicst and impottance to trace the 
history of their comparative development; 
and in order to do so it will be necessary 
to give a brief outline of the progress of 
economical opinion on the subject. 

liefore the dawn of a coircct political 
cconomyin the eighteenth century, Europe 
was for the most part divided between two 
doctrines on the subject of commeice. 
Both schools regarded mono}' as the 
single form of wealth ; but, according to 
one of them, commetce should be alto- 
gether discouraged, as at best a dangerous 
andagambhngspeculation ; while, accord- 
ing to the other, it should^ be pursued as 
the chief method of acquiring wealth, but 
only on the condition of the exports 
exceeding the imports. The first of these 
schools usuall3'discouraged manufactures, 
and concentrated its attention upon agri- 
culture ; the other was emincntl)^^ favour- 
able to manufactuies. Before the sixteenth 
century', the notions of the first school, 
without being S3'Stematised or formally 
stated, Avete \eiy generally diffused : 
politicians laboured to make each nation 
entirely self-subsisting ; and there was an 
antipathy, or at least a disinclination, to 
any speculation that involved an export of 
gold, cAcn w'ith the eventual object of 
obtaining a laiger supply in return.* 
Besides this, the rude simplicit3' of man- 
ners which made the demand foi manu- 
factured goods ver3'small, thesuperstitions 
5ibout usur3' which fell with crushing 
w'eight on industrial enterprise, the im- 
perfection of the means of communication, 
the zeal with which the monks pursued 
agriculture, the especial adaptation of 
that puisuit, on account of its comparative 
facility, to an early stage of civilisation, 
and the recollection of the peculiar honour 
in which it’ had been held by the ancients 

all tended in the same direction. With 

the exception of the Italian republics and 
the cities of the Hanseatic League which 
had little or no land to cultivate, and 
Itcre almost forced by their circumstances 
commerce, agriculture was every- 
where the dominant form of labour, and 

. Ihe habits of "mind It created contributed 
' much 10 colour, intensify, -and perpetuate 

^'’\Cen!®hoIvever,'to^ d.scoveries 

- r M'CullocVs Pohtxcal Economy, and his Intro- 


of gold in America created in all nations 
an eager desiie to obtain it, industry 
began to assume a new form and more 
gigantic proportions ; and although, 
owing to causes wdiich J have already 
traced, it languished in Spain, it was 
rapidl3'^ developed in other countiies, and 
the opinions of statesmen on the subject 
were slcadil3' modified. Sully w'as prob- 
ably the last minister of very considerable 
abilities w ho s3’slematically opposed manu- 
factures as an e\ il. The opposite opinion, 
which regarded them as the most efficient 
magnet of foreign gold, found its greatest 
representative in Colbert ;* and although 
the ruinous wars of Louis XIV., and still 
more the rev'oeation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in agreat measure counteracted his efforts ; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of the 
protective S3’stem have been extremely 
detrimental to industry ; there can be 
little doubt that this minister did more 
than any preceding statesman to make 
manufactures a prominent form of 
European industry. He removed many 
of the impositions under wdiich they 
suffered, protected their interests whenever 
they' were menaced, and did all that lay 
in his power to encourage their develop- 

ment. , , , . , 

Indeed, at first sight, the school w'hich 
followed that of Colbert, though in reality 
an immense step in advance, might 
appear less favourable to the manufac- 
turing interests. The economists— as 
Quesna3', and those very able w'riters 
and statesmen who adopted his opinions, 
were termed — were not simply the pre- 
cursors of political economy ; they were 
the actual founders of many parts of it ; 
and though their system, as a whole, has 
pcrisliGcl, and their fame been eclipsed by 
the gr^t thinker of Scotland, they wull 
alway'S form one of the most important 
links in the history of the science. Perhaps 
their principal achievement was the repu- 
diation of the old doctrine that all wealth 


1 See Blanqu! In England tlie mercantile sj-stem 
,egnn under 3 ie influenc/of the East India Company, 
v^mch, in 1600, obtained permission to 
irpcious metals to the amount of annuim 

lus subject were repealed in *^63 (M f”„ders 

Ox,cou/se) The tu o u 

,f the mercantile sjstem - I homas 1 , 
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consisted of gold — a doctrine which, 
having lighted up the labours of the 
alchemists, and inspired all the Eldorado 
dreams of the middle ages,' had become 
the cardinal principle of commercial 
legislation.* Almost at the same time, 
and about twenty-five years before the 
publication of The Wealth of Naiions^ this 
doctrine was assailed, and the possibility 
of the increase of wealth being in inverse 
proportion to the increase of gold was 
asserted, by Hume in England, and by 
Quesnay in France. But while the French 
economists perceived very clearly the 
mistake of their predecessors, when they 
came to establish their own doctrine they 
fell into an error which is a striking illus- 
tration of the difficulty with which, in one 
stage of progress, even the most acute 
minds rise to truths which in anotlier 
stage appear * perfectly self-evident. 
Nothing, according to their view, can 
really add to the national wealth which 
does not call new matter into existence, 
or at least introduce it to the service of 
men. Mines, fisheries, and agriculture 
fulfil these conditions, and consequently 
add to the national wealth. Manufactures, 
simply giving matter a new form, though 
they are extiemely useful to the com- 
munity, and though they may enable an 
individual to augment his portion of the 
national wealth, can never increase the 
great total. Practically, therefore, for 
the great majority of nations, agriculture 
is the single source of w^’ealth , all manu- 
factures are ultimately salaried by it, and 
its encouragement should be the main 
object of judicious policy, Raynal, it is 

* The earliest writer who \ cry clearly expounded the 
true nature of money u as probably Bishop Berkeley, 
whose Quenztt consiucrmgf that it was written in i'?35, 
js one of the most remarkable instances of political 
sapacity of the age, far supenor m this respect, I 
think, to the economical writings of Locke Berkeley 
\ery nearly broke loose from the system of ‘‘Uie 
balance of commerce ** The following queries are a 
curious example of the struggles of an acute reason 
against tins unixcrsal error ** Whether that trade 
^ould not be accounted most pernicious, herein the 
balance is most against us ? and whether this be not 
the trade of France?’" "Whether the annual trade 
betxNccn Italy and Ljons be not about four millions in 
fa\our of the former, and vet \shctlicr Ljons be not a 
gainer bj this trade?” " Whetlicr the general rule of 
determining the profit of a commerce by its balance 
doth not, like other rules, admit of exceptions?” 

" Whether it ^\ould not be a monstrous foil} to import 
nothing but gold and siKer, supposing we might do it, 
frome%cr> foreignpartto winch we trade?” "Whether 
he-must not be a wrong-headed patriot or politician 
whose ultimate Mew was drawing money into a country 
and keeping it there?” {Quentin i6x, 555. 556, 557, 
K$g ) Berkeley is an example of, perhaps, the rarest 
form of genius— that whidi is equally adapted for 
political speculation and for the most subtle and super- 
vensuous regions ol inttaph>sic$. 


true, in this matter separated from the 
rest of the school. He saw that manu- 
factures invested the raw material with 
new qualities, and making it the object of 
new demand increased its value , but at 
this point he stopped.* Agriculture and 
industry he regarded as both sources of 
national wealth, but not so commerce. 
Forgetting that an article may be far 
more valuable in a country into which it 
is imported than in that in which it is 
indigenous, and that, when the costs 
incidentupon transport have beendeducted 
from this excess, the remainder fs a pure 
gain, he maintained that commerce, being 
simply displacement, could not increase 
the general wealth. 

These doctrines were undoubtedly m 
some respects \ery unfavourable to manu- 
factures, yet their consequences were not 
as evil as might have been expected In 
the first place, the economists weie un- 
wittingly guilty of a grievous injustice to 
their favourite pursuit. All taxation, they 
believed, should be levied upon the net 
gains of the country , and as thobe gams 
were exclusively due to agriculture, they 
Concluded, as Locke on somewhat dif- 
ferent grounds had concluded in the 
preceding centurj^ that the piopnelors of 
the soil should bear the entire burden 
Besides this, the economists, as the first 
great opponents of the mercantile iheorj^ 
were on all occasions the advocates of 
free trade, the subverters of every form of 
monopoly, the reformers of all the means 
of communication By the ministry of 
Turgot, and by the legislation of the 
revolutionary parliaments, such countless 
abuses of detail were swept away, and so 
many useful measures recommended, that 
it may be truly said that manufactuies 
owe more to them than to any preceding 
legislators. 

At last Adam Smith appeared , and 
while he effectually destroyed all thatpait 
of the doctrine of the economists which 
was hostile to manufactures, he estab- 
lished upon the firm basis of demonstra- 
tion, and developed and irradiated with 
matchless skill, all that was most favour- 
able to their progress Prov mg that 
labour was the basis of value, that money 
is but a single form of merchandise which 
has been selected as the instrument of 
exchange, and that the goods of foreign 
countries" are eventually purchased by 
native productions — unravelling by a 

* TjaiU d*J^ccnorntt liv. L cb a. 
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chain of the clearest but most subtle 
rcasontnpf the functions of capital, the 
manner In which it is created by the 
combination of par.^imony with industry, 
and the special facilities which manu- 
factures and tlie division of labour of 
which they admit offer for its increase— 
g’ivinjif, too, a fatal blow to the S3’'stem of 
restrictions by which statesmen bad long- 
imagined that they could promote the 
intciests of wealth — Adam Smith per- 
formed the double service of dispelling 
the notion that manufactures are useless 
or pernicious, and unfolding the true laws 
that regulate their prosperity. Gcneiation 
after gcneiation, and almost year by year, 
his principles have penetrated more deeply 
into the policy of Europe; and generation 
after generation, manufactures, ficed from 
their old shacldes, acquire a greater ex- 
pansion, and the habits of Uiougbt which 
tb.ey produce a correspondingimpoitancc. 

It is, however, an cxtiemcly remark- 
able fact, as showing the tenacity with 
which the doctrines of the “economises” 
clung to the mind, that even Adam Smith 
thought it ncccssarj*, in classifying^ the 
sources of wealth, to reserve for agricul- 
ture a position of special prominence, as 
the most abundant of these sources.' He 
arrived at this conclusion, not from any 
observation of what had actually taken 
place, but from t\yo general considera- 
tions. In manufactures, he contended, 
wealth is produced by the unaided toil 
of man, whereas in agriculture nature 
co-operates with human exertions. Be- 
sides this, agriculture, unlike other pur- 
suits, in addition towages and profit, c.an 
furnish a rent. The first of these s ate- 
ments, as has often been observed, is 
palpably inaccurate, for nature is in many 
fnstances extremely serviceable to the 
■manufacturer; as, for example, when 
steam or water puts bis machmeo^ in 
motion.' The second argument lost its 
force when- Ricardo discovered the true 
cause of rent, proving- that it is a sign of 
the limited productivity of the sod, and 
not .of its superiority to other sources of 

wealth,® 

I Wealth of A’'‘'^4oodknd to'bewltlv.'ited is prac- 

ticallj' unlimited rcl^ativehot^^P^ longer suffi- 

p-i'd When, Wc or populaUon, 

cieatlvsuppbes ^ ^ it mil be 

. It will still "lil^teland of an inferior qu^itj. 

necessary also a.givcn quantity of the 

The cost of tbe neater when denied from 

- best corn rvillflecwsart^ former; but 

Sei^^rouSifto to market, lOl corn of the same 


But while this steady modification of 
.economical opinions in "favour of manu- 
factures is one great cause of the progress 
of tiie latter, it would probably have been 
insufficient, but for the co-operation of 
two other influences. The first of these 
was the system of credit, Tliis remark- 
able agency, which has long proved one 
of the great moralising influences of 
society, by the immense importance it has 
bestowed upon character, and one of the 
great pledges of peace, by the union it 
has established between different nations, 
and, at the same time, the most powerful 
of all the engines of warfare, is chiefly 
due to the industrial genius of Holland ; 
for though some traces of it niay be found 
aniopg the Jews and the Italian republics 
of the miildlc ages, the system was not 
dulj' organised till the establishment of 
the B.ink of Amsterdam in_ 1609 The 
immediate object was to increase the 
amount of money in circulation, and thus 
give a new impetus to industry ; and 
\\ ilhin certain limits, and subject to 
certain dangers, which we have not now 
to consider, it has fully answered its end. 

The second influence is the rapid 
development of mechanical contrivances. 
-Strictly speaking, machinery- dates from 
the rudest instrurrient b}' which men tilled 
the soil ; but its higher and more elaborate 
achievements are alwav'S the product of 
civilisation, upon which, in turn, they 
powerfully react. Ihe most important 
machine invented, or at least introduced 
into Europe, in the middle ages, was 
probably the windmill,' which was an 
agent in tbe agricultural interests. In 
the fifteenth centuiy, a machine tor 
printing transformed the intellectual con- 
dition of Europe In the n>»eteenth 
century the machines of Watt, Arkwn^ i , 
and Stephenson, and the many minor 
inventions tliat are subsidiary to them, 
have given an impulse both to commerce 

quility will bear the same price, and "aiest 

regulated by Uie cost of of 

(for no one would cultivate the bad I ... 

Its produce d d not compensate for his oumj k s 

§ie sale of com of the same ^wdl be 

price, the profits of to poss^^^ors good 

SS-ta'l a”. SE's^..!. .»PPO.cd. a.> iaHaaa" 
beliM'e. to be found '".a ^art^ of ..or), dated 
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and maniifactuies which is altogether 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. 
In "addition to the necessary difficulties 
connected with the introduction of a new 
form of industry, every step of the pro- 
gress of machines was met by a fierce 
opposition, diiected at one time by the 
ablest statesmen,* and long afterwards 
sustained by the lower clashes, who veiy 
naturally regarded these inventions as 
prejudicial to their interests. A^nd, cer- 
tainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economising the labour of production, is 
to throw a vast number of the poor out 
of employment, and to reduce, by in- 
creased concurrence, the wages of the 
remainder The second is to diminish the 
pi ice of the article of manufacture, to the 
benefit df the consumer ; and m most 
cases this depieciation leads to an im- 
mense extension of demand, which neces- 
sitates a multiplication of machines, and 
Usually continues till the number of 
persons employed is immeasurably gi eater 
than before the machinery had been intro- 
duced. At the same time, this increased 
.facility of production and this increased 
demand produce an accumulation of 
capital far more rapid than had previously 
taken place ; which, as tlie rate of wages 
depends entirely upon the propoition 
national capital bears to the labouring 
classes, among whom it is to be divided, 
IS amain condition of the matenal pros- 
perity of the latter. Even in those 
instances in which, fiom the nature of the 
case, the demand for the manufactured 
article cannot be so extended as to com- 
pensate for the loss of employment which 
the introduction of machinery occasions, 
although, the passing evils are ver}^ great, 
the change is usuall)^ an advantage , for 
economical production implies increasing 
wealth, and the capital gained in one 
department finds its outlet in others. 

Theie are, no doubt, other efiects of 
machtner}" which are serious drawbacks 
to these advantages — some of them in- 
herent in this mode of production, some 
of them partly or altogethei due to the 
process of transition. Such are tlie great 
increase of the inequalities of fortune 
which results from the absorption of all 
production by colossal manufactures, the 
unnatural multiplication and agglomera- 
tion^ of population they occasion, the 
sudden and disastrous fluctuations to 
which manufacturing Industry is pecu- 

> Among^st othprs, Colbprt* 


liarly liable, the evil effects it frequently 
exercises upon health, and the temptation 
to employ young children in its service. 
All these points have given rise to much 
animated discussion, which it does not 
fall within the province of the piesent 
work to re\iew, but at all events it Is 
unquestionable that, for good orfore\il, 
the invariable effect of modern machinery 
has been to increase the prominence of 
manufactures, to multiply the number of 
those engaged in them, and, therefore, m 
the opposition of tendencies that exists 
between the agricultural and manufac- 
turing classes, to incline the balance in 
favour of the latter. 

Beyond all other nations, England has 
been in this respect distinguished. Both 
in the intellectual and in the mechanical 
influences I have reviewed, she stands 
without a rival , for wnth, I think, the 
exception of Say, France has not produced 
any political economist of great original 
poweis since Tuigot, and America, not- 
withstanding her raie mechanical genius, 
is as yet unable to boast of a Watt or a 
Stephenson, It is not surprising tliat a 
land wffiich has attained this double 
supiemacy, and winch possesses at the 
same time almost unlimited coal-nnncs, 
an uniivalled navy, and a goveinmcnt 
that can never long resist the natural 
tendenc}' of affairs, should be pre-emi- 
nently the land of manufactures In no 
other country are the intellectual in- 
fluences connected with them so pow^erful , 
and the constant increase of the manu- 
facturing population is rapidly venf} mg, 
in a sense that should not be restricted to 
politics, the prediction of Mr. Cobden, 
that eventually “ the towns must govern 
England.”* 

In the preceding examination of the 
w’^ays in which the successive evolutions 
of European industry have reflected or 
ihfluenced the history of belief, I have 
oftefi had occasion to lefer to the difleiciit 
branches of political economy in their 
relation to different aspects of induslnal 
progress. It remains for me now" to 
consider in a more general point of view 
the theological consequences of this great 
science, which has probabl}" done more 
tlian any other to re\ eal the true ph} aio- 

* There are some striking', though now r tUicr 
ancient, statistics on Uiis point in Babbigc On 
Machines^ ch, i In 1830, the non-cuUivalors iHCre in 
Italj ' 1*5 31 to 100, m France as co to xoo, inErgHiid, 
as aoo to 100 During the first thirt\ jears of the cen- 
tury, ttlc populatiori of England increased about fiftj* 
poe per cpnU , that of the preat tow 05, 133 per cpnti 
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logy of society. For although political 
economists, and especially those of 
England, have often endeavoured to 
isolate the phenomena of wealth, all such 
attempts have proved entirely futile. Even 
Adam Smith lighted up an immense sciies 
of moral and social interests by his science. 
Mahhus, opening out the great question 
of population,- immensely increased its 
range ; and it is now impossible to be 
imbued with the leading writings on the 
subject without forming certain "criteria of 
excellence, certain general conceptions of 
the aim and laws of human pi ogress, 
that amnot be* restricted to material 
interests. I shall endeavour, without 
entering into any minute details, to 
sketch the general outlines of these con- 
ceptions, and to show in what respects 
they harmonise or clash with theological 
notions. 

The first important consequence of 
_ political economy I have in some degree 
anticipated in the last chapter. It is to 
contribute largely towards the realisation 
of the . great Christian conception of 
universal peace. The history^ of the for- 
tunes of that conception in the hands, of 
theologians is profoundly melancholy. 
Thougli peace upon earth was at first pro- 
claimed as a main object of Christianity, 
and though for about three centuries the 
Chiistian disciples displayed unwearied 
zeal and amazing heroism in advocating 
it, the sublime conception of a moral 
unity gradually faded away before the 
conception of a unity of ecclesiastical 
organisation, and for many centuries 
theologians were so far from contributing 
to the suppression of war, that they may 
be justl}*^ regaided as its chief fomenters. 
Certain it "is, that the period when the 
Catholic Church exercised ^ a supreme 
ascendency, was also the period in which 
Europe was most distracted by wars ; and 
that tlie very few instances In which the 
clergy exerted their gigantic influence to 
suppress them, are more than counter- 
balanced by those in which they were the 
diiect causes of the bloodshed. Indeed, 
they almost consecrated war by teaching 
that its issue was not the result of natural 
agencies, but of supernatural interposi- 
tion: As the special sphere of Providential 
action, it assumed a holy character, and 
became a proof, or at least '• 
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strong presumption, of right. Hence 
arose that union between the sacerdotal 
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religious rites that were interwoven with 
military proceedings ; , the legends of 
visible miracles deciding the battle; the 
trial by combat, which the clergy often 
wished to suppress, but which nevertheless 
continued for centuries, because all classes 
regarded the issue'as the judicial decision 
of the Dcit}'. When these superstitions 
in some measure decayed, the religious 
wars began. The bond of Catholic unity, 
which was entirely insufficient to prevent 
wars between Catholic nations, proved 
powerful enough to cause frightful con- 
vulsions when it was assailed ; and one 
of the most faithful measures of the decay 
of theological influences has been the 
gradual cessation of the wars they pro- 
duced. 

The inadequacy of theological systems 
as a basis of European tranquillity having 
been clearly proved by the experience of 
many centuries, . there arose in the 
eighteenth century a school which at- 
tempted to establish this tranquillity by 
a purely intellectual process— by giving 
intellectual pursuits and political prin- 
ciples a decisive predominance over the 
military spirit. I allude to the French 
philosophers, who in this as in many 
other respects were simply endeavoui ing 
to realise in their own way one of the 
great ideal conceptions of Christianity. 
They arose at a period well suited to the 
enterprise. France was wearied, ex- 
hausted, and almost ruined by the long 
wars of Louis XIV. The prestige that 
Cond6 and Turenne had cast upon the 
B'rench arms had perished beneath the 
still greater genius of Marlborough. An 
intense intellectual life had arisen, accom- 
panied by all the sanguine dreams of 
youth. Voltaire, after coquetting for a 
short time with the military spirit, threw 
himself cordially into the cause of peace. 

He employed all his amazing abilities 
and all his unrivalled influence to dis- 
credit war, and, with the assistance of his 
followers, succeeded in establishing tlie 
closest union betvv'^een the intellects^ of 
France and England, and in replacing 
the old theological and military antipathy 
by the sympathy of common aspirations. 

But a few years passed aw^ay and^ all 
this was changed. The long and terrible 
vv'ars that were the speedy consequence of 
the French Revolution, and the pernicious 
genius of Napoleon, evoked all the 
tionary influences in Europe, revived the 
militaiy spirit in its full intensity, and 
plunged tlie greater part of the civilised 
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world into the agonies of a deadly 
struggle. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that 
there is a tendency in civilisation to j 
approximate towards the ideal of the j 
French philosophers It can hardly be 
questioned that the advance of intel- 
lectual culture produces a decline of the 
military spirit, and that the cohesion 
resulting from a community of principles 
and intellectual tendencies is slowly 
superseding artificial political combina- 
tions. But at the same time it is no less 
certain that the bond of intellectual sym- 
pathy alone is far too weak to restrain 
the action of opposing passions, and it 
was reserved for political economy to 
supply a stronger and more permanent 
principle of unity. 

This principle is an enlightened self- 
interest. Formerly, as I have said, the 
interests of nations were supposed to be 
diametiically opposed. The wealth that 
was added to one was necessarily taken 
from another ; and all commerce was a 
kind of balance, in which a gain on one 
side implied a corresponding loss on the 
opposite one. Every blow that was struck 
to the prosperity of one nation was of ad- 
vantage to the rest, for it diminished the 
number of those among whom the wealth 
of the world was to be divided. Religion 
might indeed interpose and tell men that 
they ought not to rejoice in the mis- 
fortunes of others, and that they should 
subordinate their interests to higlier con- 
siderations , but still each people, as far 
as it followed its selfish interests, vv^as 
hostile to its neighbour,* and even in the 
best ages the guiding principles of large 
bodies of men are almost always selfish 
Independently of the many wars that 
vv'ere directly occasioned by a desire to 
alter commercial relations, there was a 
constant smouldering ill-feeling created 
by the sense of habitual antagonism, 
which the slightest difference kindled 
into a flame. 

For this great evil political economy is 
the only corrective. It teaches, in the 
first ^place, that the notion that a com- 
mercial nation can only prosper by the 
loss of its neighbour, is essentially false' 
It teaches still furtJier that each nation 
has a^direct interest in tlie prosperity of 

» E^en Voltaire said, Telle cst la condition humame, 
ue souhaitcr la grandeur de non pn\s c*est souhaitcr 
u mal d ses %oisins. 11 csl clair qu un pa>"s ne peut 
gagner sans qu’un autre perd ” {Dtcf i>ht} ^ art. 
Patric ) 


that with which it liades, just as a shop- 
man has an interest in the wealth of his 
customeis. It teaches too that the dif- 
ferent markets of the world are so closely 
connected, that it is quite impossible for a 
serious derangement to take place m any 
one of tliem without its evil effects vibrat- 
ing through all , and that, in the present 
condition of Europe, commercial ties are 
so numerous, and the interests of nations 
so closely interwoven, that war is usually 
an evil even to the victor. Each succes- 
sive development of political economy has 
brought these truths into cleaier lehef, 
and in proportion to their diffusion must 
be the antipathy to war, the desire to 
restrict it, when it does break out, as far 
as possible to those who are actually 
engaged, and the hostility to ail who 
have piov^oked it Every fresh commercial 
enterprise is therefore an additional 
guarantee of peace. 

I know that, m the present day, when 
Em ope is suffering to an almost un- 
exampled extent from the disquietude 
resulting from the conflict between oppos- 
ing principles and unequal civilisations, 
speculations of this kind must appear to 
many unreal and utopian. Most assuredly, 
as long as nations tolerate monarchs who, 
resting upon the traditions of an effete 
theocracy, regard their authority as of 
divine right, and esteem it their mam duty 
to arrest by force the political develop- 
ments of civilisation, so long must stand- 
ing armies and wars of opinion continue. 
Nor would the most sanguine political 
economist venture to predict a time m 
which the svv^ord would be altogether 
unknown. The explosions of passion are 
not always restrained by the most evident 
ties of interest; exceptional circumstances 
counteract general tendencies ; and com- 
merce, which links civilised communities 
in a bond of unity, has ever forced her 
way among barbarians by bloodshed and 
by tyranny. But in order to justify the 
prospect of a great and profound change 
m the relations of European nations, it is 
only necessary to make two postulates. 
The first is, that the industrial element, 
which, in spite of legislative restrictions 
and military perturbations, is adv^anping 
every year with accelerated rapidity, is 
destined one day to become the dominant 
influence in politics. The second is, that 
those principles of political economy which 
are now acknowledged to be true by 
everj^one who has studied them, vvdil one 
day be realised as axioms by the masses. 
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Amkl the coniplicafions and elaborations 
of civilisation, ihc cletanging- influence of 
passion, wlicllier for good' or for evil,- 
bccomes continually less, and interest 
becomes more and more the guiding 
influence, not perhaps of inditdduals, but 
of communities. ^ in propoilion, to the 
comtncrcial and industiial advancenlcnt 
of a nation, its ijuorests become favour- 
able to peace, and the love of war is in 
consequence diminished. When there- 
fore the tlilTcient states of Europe arc 
closch'' intei woven by commercial in- 
terests. when the classes wlio represent 
those intei esls h.i\c become the guiding 
power of the State, and \\hcn they are 
fully peneliated with the truth that war 
in .mv quarter is delriniontal to their 
piobperity, a guaianteo for the peace of, 
Europe will have been attained, if not 
pei feet, at least far stionger than any 
which cither religion or philanthropy has 
yet lealised. In such a condition of 
commercial acti\it}', and in such a con- 
dition of public knowledge, a political 
tnansfoimation would necessarily ensue, 
and the principal causes of present per- 
turbations would be eliminated. At the 
same time two kindred movements which 
1 have already noticed — the recognition 
of (he principle of the rights of nation- 
alities as the basis of political morality, 
and the growing ascendency of intellectual 
pursuits diminishing the admiiation of 
mililaiy glory — would consolidate the 
intei ests of peace. Many )'ears must 
undoubtedly elapse before such a condi- 
tion of societ}^ can bo attained ; torrents 
of blood must yet be shed before the 
political obstacles shall have been re- 
moved, before the nationalities which are 
still writhing beneatli a foreign yoke 
shall have been leheved, and before ad- 
vancing knowledge shall have finally 
destroyed those theological doctrines con- 
cerning the relations between sovereigns 
and nations which are the basis of some 
of the worst tyrannies that are pursing 
mankind;' but as suiely as civilisation 
advances, so surely must the triumph 
come. Libertys industry, and peace are 
in modern, -societies indissolubly con- 
nected, and - their ultimate ascendency 
depends upon a movement which may be 
retarded, but cannot possibly be arrested. 

' It should be observed, too, that while 
the nations -which are most devoted to 
industrial enterprise are the niost wealthy 


and the most pacific, they are also, as a 
general i ule, those which are most likely 
to wield the greatest power in war. This, 
as Adam Smith has acutely observed, is 
one of the most important differences 
between ancient and modern societies. 
Formerly, wlicn war depended almost 
entirely upon unaided valour, the military 
position of a rich nation was usually un- 
fa vourablc ; for while its wealth enervated 
its character and altractcd the cupidity of 
its iieiglibours, it did not in the hour of 
strife furnish it with advantages at all 
commensurate with these evils. Hence 
the luin of Caithage, Corinth, and Tyre, 
the gieat centres of commercial activity 
among the ancients. Since, however, the 
invention of gunpowder and the elabora- 
tion of miJilarj' machinery, war has 
become in a great measure dependent 
; upon mechanical genius, and above all 
upon financial prosperity, and the tendency 
of the balance of power is therefore to 
incline steadily to the nations that are 
most interested in the preservation of 
peace. 

The influencepoliticaleconomj^e.xercises 
in uniting different communities by the 
bond of a common interest, is also felt in 
the relations between the different classes 
of the same community. It is indeed no 
exaggeration to say, that a wide diffusion 
of the principles of the science is absolutely 
essential, if democracy is to be other than 
a fearful evil. For when the masses of 
the poor emerge from the torpor of 
ignorance, and begin keenly to examine 
their position in the gradations of society, 
properly is almost certain to strike them 
as an anomaly and an injustice. From 
the notion that all men are born free and 
equal, they will very speedily pass to the 
conviction that all men are born with the 
same title to the goods that are in the 
world. Paley may have been wrong in 
legarding general utility as the ultimate 
basis of the rights of property, but most 
assuredly no other vv^ill obtain the respect 
of those who, themselves struggling with 
poverty, have obtained a supremeauthonty 
in the State. The long series of measures 
directly or indirectly infringing on the 
rights of property that have disgraced the 
democracy of France,' and the notion of 
the natural hostility of capital and labour 
which is so general among the labouring 
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classes on Ihe Continent, are sufficient io'^ 
cause a profound disquietude to those who 
have con\ Inced themselves that democracy 
is the ultimate form of political develop- 
ment. Political economy, and political 
economy alone, pan remedy the evil. It 
does not indeed teach the optimism or the 
fatalism that some have imagined, and 
there can be little question that its ascend- 
ency must give in many respects new 
directions to the channel of wealth, 
repressing forms of expenditure which 
have long been regarded as peculiarly 
honourable, and which will be regarded 
in a very different light when they are 
uni\ersally acknowledged to be useless or 
detrimental to society.* Nor does it teach 
that the interests of rich and poor aic 
identical m such a sense that the wages 
of the workman and the profits of his 
employer must rise and fall together — the 
fact being rather the reverse Nor, 
again, that a government is altogether 
impotent In regulating the distribution of 
wealth, for the laws of succession and the 
direction given to taxation have in this 
respect a gigantic influence. What, 
however, it does prove is, that the wages 
Of the labourer depend so necessarily upon 

I The main interest of the poor is that as lar^o a 
proportion as possible of the national wealth should be 
converted into capital, or, in other Avords, di\erted from 
unproductive to productive channels Wealth in the 
form of diamonds or ^old ornaments, retained onij for 
ostentation, has no effect upon waj^es Wealth ex- 
pend^ m feasts or pa'p:cants does undoubtcdlj directly 
nenefit those who furnish them, but is of no ultimate 
jjood to the community, because Uie purchased article 
perishes improductn el^ by the use Were the sums 
expended in these va>s de\otcd to productive sources, 
they would, after each sucdi employment, be repro- 
duced, and become a^am available for the purposes of 
socict> , and Uiosewho now pain their Iivinp m supply- 
ing what is useless to mankind would betake them- 
scKcs to the enlarged field of productne enterprise 
Hut this tram of reasoning* should be corrected bj the ; 
following: considerations ist. wealth is a mean, and | 
not an end, it^ end being happiness ; and therefore 
mere accumulation, wath no further object, is plainly 
irrational* Some modes of expenditure (^ich as public ' 
amusements), which rank very low indeed when judged I 
^ one test, rank 'lerj high when judged by the other 
The intensity, and the wade diffusion of enjoj ment they ; 
produce, compensate lor their transience end There ! 
ts such a thing as immaterial production 'Ci.pcndtturc 
in tlie domain of art or science, which adds notlimg to 
the matcnal wealth of tin? community, may not onlv 
produce cnjoynrient, but ma> become the source of 
enjo> ment and improvement for all future time 3rd 
The great inccntnc to production is the desire to rise 
to the higher ranks, and the great attraction of those 
ranks to the majonty of men is the ostentation that , 
accompanies them ; so that the expenditure winch 
dirbctly IS unproductixe ma> indirectly be higl^» pro- 
ductive Besides this, we should consider the effects of 
sudden outbursts ofluxury at different periods of histoiy 
and its different influences upon morals So stated, 
the question of the most advantageous expend itu re ^is 
cxtrcmcl> complicated, and varies minJh with different 
circumstances As a general rule, however, political 
cconomj* tends to repress the luxury of ostentation. 


tlio proportion between the sum that is 
provided for the payment of labour, and 
the number of those among whom it is 
divided, that all direct eiTorts of the 
government to cause the permanent eleva- 
tion of wages are, in the end, prejudicial 
to the very class they are intended to 
benefit. It proves that the material 
prosperity of the working classes depends 
upon tlie increase of capital being* more 
rapid than that of population, and that 
this can only be ensured, on the one 
hand, by lh6 continence of the labourer 
guarding against excessive multiplica- 
tion, and, on the other hand, by the fullest 
encouragement of pioductioji, which im- 
plies the perfect protection of capitalists ; 
for he who has no assurance that he may 
retain what he has accumulated, will 
either never accumulate, or will conccai 
lus property unprpductively. In other 
words, political economy dernonstrates, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that if 
tlie property of the rich were confiscated 
and divided among the poor, the measure 
would in the end be the most fearful 
catastiophe that could befall the latter 

This great truth, that, in a financial 
point of view, with a very few exceptions, 
each nation, trade, or profession is inter- 
ested m the prospenty of every other, has 
been growing clearer and clearer with each 
new development of political economj^* 
and cannot fail to exercise a vast moral 
influence upqn society. For though con- 
currence of action based solely upon 
community of interests, considered m 
itself, has no moral value, its effect in 
destroying some of the principal causes 
of dissension is extremely important. 
And, indeed, human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that it is impossible for bodies of 
men to work togetlier under the sense of 
a common interest without a warm feeling 
of amityarising between them Common 
aims and hopes knit them together by a 
bond of sympathy. Each man becomes 
accustomed to act with a vie\v to the 
welfare of others, and a union of affections 
usually replaces or consecrates the union 
of interests. The sentiment thus evoked 
is undoubtedly a moral sentiment, and 
if it IS not so powerful as that which is 

' At Icxst till S-ij. nhosc Thiorte cfes D^hoJtcht'^ 
(directed against the notion of a •‘univepv'il glut 
v\hlcli maintained m Franco bv SNmondi and m 
England bv Maltbua) mav be regarefed as the bight st 
demonstration of the truth. The first venter who 
intimated the identity of the interests ct nations 
en^ged m commerce was probnblj Du Jlc> North, 
in his lamous work on commerce, published in 1691. 
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elicited by agencies appealing directly to 
enthusiasm, it is more general, more 
uniform, and perhaps, on the whole, not 
less beneficial to mankind. 

It would be easy to show tliat political 
economy, by revealing the true causes of 
national prosperity, has effected, or is 
effecting, a considerable alteration in 
many of our moral judgments. Such, 
for example, is the change in the relative 
position in the moral scale of prodigality 
and^ avarice, of youthful indiscretions, and 
of imprudent marriages ; and such too 
are the important modifications intro- 
duced into the conception of charity by 
the writings of Defoe, of Ricci, and of 
Malthus. It will, however, be sufficient 
for my present purpose, to indicate the 
predominating bias which these specula- 
tion's produce, in order to ascertain the 
class of opinions and the tone of philo- 
sophy they are most likely to favour. On 
this ^point there can be little doubt. It 
has been again and again recognised that 
political economy represents the extreme 
negation of asceticism. 

What may be termed the ascetic and 
tlie industrial philosophies have at all 
times formed two of the most important 
divisions of human opinions ; and as each 
brings with it a vast train of moral and 
intellectual consequences, their history 
touches almost every branch of intellectual 
progress. TJie watchword of the first 
philosophy is mortification ; the watch- 
word of the second is development. The 
first seeks to diminish, and the second to 
multiply, desires ; the first, acknowledg- 
ing happiness as a condition of the mind, 
endeavours to attain it by acting directly 
on the mind, - the second by acting on 
surrounding circumstances. The first, 
giving a greater intensity to the emotions, 
produces the most devoted men ; the 
second, regulating the combined action 
of society," produces the highest social 
level. The first has proved most con- 
genial to the .\siatic and Egyptian civili- 
sations, and the second to the civilisations 
of Europe. 

From tlie beginning of the fourth cen- 
turv, when the monastic system was first 
introduced from Egypt into Christendom,* 
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until near the Reformation, the ascetic 
theory was everjnvhere predominant. The 
movement that was provoked by the ex- 
amples of St. Antony and St. Pachomius, 
and bjr the writings of St. Jerome and St. 
Basil, received its full organisation about 
two centuries later from St. Benedict. 
The Crusades and St. Bernard produced 
the military' orders ; the teaching of St. 
Bruno, the Carthusians ; the religious 
struggle of the thirteenth centur}', the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmel- 
ites the conflict of the Refonnation," the 
Theadnes and the Jesuits. With the 
exception of die last century, during which 
some opposition had arisen to the monks, 
this long space of time represents the 
continuous elevation of the ascetic prin- 
ciple as the sufireme type with which all 
foims of heroism naturally assimilated 
or coalesced. 

If we compare this period with the 
last three centuries, the contrast is 
very evident. Formerly, asceticism rc- 
[ presented the highest point of moral 
dignity, and in exact proportion as a 
society was stimulated towards its con- 
ception of excellence the monasteries were 
multiplied. At present, the abolition of 
monasteries is an invariable concomitant 
of an advancing civilisation, the imme- 
diate consequence of every important 
movement of national progress. Pro- 
testantism was the first great protest 
against asceticism ; but the process of 
confiscation which it initiated in the six- 
teenth cenlur}^, and which was then 
regarded as the most horrible sacrilege, 
has since been imitated by almost e\er>' 
Catholic government in Europe Not 
only France, at a lime when she had 
repudiated Catholicism, but even Austria 
and Spain, have pursued this course. No 
less than jS.| monasl cries were suppressed,^ 
and ecclesiastical property to the value of 
more than two millions of ffoiins con- 
fiscated, by Joseph II. of Austria; 3,000 
monasteries are said to have been sup- 
pressed in Europe between 1830 and 
1S35 ; 187 in Poland, in 18 jr.* And thc'^e 
acts, as well as those which have recenti}’ 
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taken ‘place in Italy, have been, for the 
most part, elicited by no scandals on the 
part of the monks, but were simply the 
expression of a public opinion which 
regarded the monastic life as essentially 
contemptible and disgraceful 

Of this industrial civilisation, political 
“economy Is the intellectual expression ; 
and it is not too much to say that it 
furnishes a complete theory of human 
progress directly opposed to the theory of 
asceticism. According to its point of 
view, the basis of all intellectual and 
social development is wealth , for as long 
as men are so situated that all are obliged 
to labour for their sustenance, progress is 
impossible An accumulation of capital 
is therefoie the first step of civilisation, 
and this accumulation depends mainly on 
the multiplication of wants When the 
inhabitants of any country are contented 
with what IS barely sumcient for the 
support of life, they will only perform the 
minimum of labour ; the}^ will make no 
steady and sustained efforts to ameliorate 
their condition, and, as they will place 
little or no restraint upon multiplication, 
their numbers Increasing more rapidly 
than the means of sustenance, the most 
frightful suffering must ensue. To raise 
that people from its barbarism, tlie first 
essential is to make it discontented with 
its condition. As soon as the standard of 
its necessities Is raised, as soon as men 
come to regard as necessaries a certain 
measure of the comforts of life, habits 
of parsimony and self-restraint will be 
formed, and material progress wnll begin. 
But it is impossible for men by these 
means to sabsfy their wants. The horizon 
of their ambition continually recedes 
Each desiie that is accomplished produces 
many others, and thus new exertions are 
elicited, and the progress of society 
secured In the atmosphere of luxury 
that increased w'ealth produces, refined 
tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellectual 
aspirations appear. Faculties tliat were 
befoic dormant are evoked, new direc- 
tions are given to human energies, and, 
under the impulse of the desire for wealth, 
men arise to supply each new want that 
wealth has produced Hence, for the 
most part, arise art and literature, and 
science, ^ and all the refinements and 
clabprations of civilisation, and all the 
inventions that have alleviated the suffer- 
ings or multiplied the enjoyments of 
mankind. And the same principle that 
Cl cates civilisation creates liberty, and 


regulates and sustains morals The poorer 
classes, as wealth, and consequently the 
demand for their labour, have increased, 
cease to be the helpless tools of their 
masters. Slaver}^, condemned by political 
economy, gradually disappears. The 
stigma that attached to labour is re- 
moved War IS repressed as a folly, and 
despotism as an invasion of the rights of 
property. The sense of common interests 
unites the different sections of mankind, 
and the conviction that each nation should 
direct its energies to that form of produce 
for which it is naturally most suited, 
effects a duision of labour wduch renders 
each dependent upon the others Under^ 
the influence of industrial occupations, 
passions are repressed, the old w’arlike 
habits are destro3’'ed, a respect for law, a 
consideration for the interests of others, 
a sobriety and perseverance of character 
are inculcated Integiit}'' acquires a new 
value, and dissipation a new danger. 
The taste is formed to appreciate the Jess 
intense but more equable enjo^TOents, and 
the standard of excellence being rectified 
by the measure of utility, a crowd of 
Imaginary virtues and vices which ignor- 
ance had engendered pass silently away. 

This, or something like this, is the 
scheme of pi ogress which political 
economy reveals It differs essentially 
from the schemes of most moralists m 
the fact that its success depends not upon 
any radical change in the nature of man- 
kind, not upon any of those movements 
of enthusiasm which are always transient 
in their duration and restricted in their 
sphere, but simply upon the diffusion of 
knowledge. Taking human nature with 
all its defects, the influence of an en- 
lightened self-interest first of all upon the 
actions and afterw^ards upon the character 
of mankind, is shown to be sufficient 
to construct the wdiole edifice of civilisa- 
tion , and if that principle w^ere with- 
diawn, all would crumble in the dust. 
The emulations, the jealousies, the con- 
flicting sentiments, the insatiable desires 
of mankind, have all their place in the 
economy of life, and each successiv^e 
development of human progress ise\olved 
from their play and from their collision. 
When therefore the ascetic, proclaiming 
the utter depravity of mankind, seeks to 
extirpate Ins most natural passions, to 
crush the expansion of his faculties, to 
destroy the versatility of his tastes, and 
to arrest the flow and impulse of his 
nature, he is striking at the \cry force 
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and energy of civilisation. Hence the 
drear)^- sterile torpor that characterised 
those ages in which the ascetic principle 
has been supreme, while the civilisations 
which have attained' the highest perfec- 
tion have been tliose'of ancient Greece 
and modern Europe, which were most 
opposed to it 

Jit is curious* to observe' by what very 
different processes the antipathy to asceti- 


spirit, has attained a corresponding place 
in the sphere of thought. It is supported 
by the ascendency of tlie inductive philo- 
sophy, which has* always concentrated ifs 
efforts chiefly on material advantages. It 
is supported by the rapid diffusion through 
all classes of habits of thought derived 
from political life, which is iheconsequenCe 
of the extension of political liberty. It is 
supported too by the investigations of 


cisrn'w^ arrived at in these two periods, those great moralists who since Cumber- 




In the first it is to be ascribed inainly to 
the sense of the harmony ^ of complete 
developnient, and above , all to tire pas- 
sionate admiration of physical beauty 
which art contributed largely to sustain. 

The statues of the most lovely were then 
y^Iaced among tire statues of the goddesses, 

and Ih^ athletic games made the sym- * — ....... w. 

,'melry^ahd beauty of the manly frame the in calling into action the faculties which 
l'_Jiighest t^'pe of perfection. “ A perf^t- 'asceticism had petrified, and in furnishing 
' mind rn a perfect body was the i^eal'of ..1 r.. i.a. i.„'„ 


land have been mainly employed in 
proving that virtue is 'a condition of 
happiness, from which men have illogi- 
call}^, but not unnaturally, inferred, that 
that which has no utilitj' can have no 
moral value. ^ 

The immense importance of utilitarian- 
ism in correcting Uie evils of fanaticism, 

2.-1 4 1 - ^ r* ti* 


the philosopher, and the Ia^ter>w^ con- 
sidered almbsJCaxofidiTibiir oYuie former. 
Harmtsiuous sustained manhood, witliout 
disproportion, or anomaly, or eccentricity 
— that godlike tj’^pe in which tlie same 
divine energy seems to thrill with' equal, 
force through every faculty of mind and 
bodj', the majesty' of a single power nev'er 
deranging the balance or impairing the 
symmetry of the whole, was probabJ}' 
more keenly appreciated and more fre- 
quently exhibited in ancient Greece than 
in any succeeding civilisation 


a siftiple, universal principle of life, has 
been clearly shown. Its capability of 
coalescing with received theological 
doctrines can hardly be doubtful to those 
who remember that Paley made it the 
corner-stone ofi his moral philosopli}’, 
maintaining that a hope of future reward 
was the natural principle of virtue. 

, Indeed, one of the few political economists 
. who have endeavoured to give their science 
a tiieological complexion, hasatgued that 
the laws of economical and of icHgious 
progress are Identical, being self-denial 
for an end.* At the same time, the defects 


. Among the moderns, on the otlier hand, of such a system are sufficiently manifest, 


the law of development' has been much' 
more social than individual, and depends, 
as we ha\'e seen,- on the growth of the 
- indushial clement. If we examine the 
history of the' last few centuries, since the 
' Italian republics revived commerce on a 
large scale, or since the Portuguese for 
- tlie first time founded a great colonial 
empite in the inleiests of industrial enter- 
prise/ we find tliat these interests^ have 
been stcadilv becoming supreme in all 
' war, legislation, and diplomacy, and that 
the plulosophy of utility, which is Uic 
most faitliful expression of the industrial 

* .Ajitouc' (tie ancients the Pnncnician colonics, and a 
ftVf others of less Imporlaocc..«cre no doubt com- 
incrdal, but the }mmca‘~e ainjoril}’ were doc edher lo 
the lo\c of migratio i natural to a barbs-ous (vopiC.o 
to aa excess of popuLitiOn, or to a desire when san- 
quishcd to escape serMtoJe, o*' 
the sptnt of conquest. This 
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and they are in a great mcasui e also the 
defects of Rationalism. .Utililyis, perlnips 
the liighesl motive to which reason c.in 
attain. The sacrifice of enjoyments and 
tlie endurance of suficimgs become 
rational only when some compensating 
advantage can be expected. Thecortduct 
of that Turkish atheist, ^ who, belietin.g 
that death was an eternal sleep, refused 
at the stake lo utter the recantation which 
would save his life, replying to cveiy 
remonstrance, “Although there is no 
recompense to bo looked for, yet the love 
of truth constrainetli me to the in it'- 
defence,” in tlie eye of re.isna is an inc\- 
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pUcable folly; and' it is only by appealing 
to a far higher faculty that it appears in 
its true light as one of the Idftiest'forms 
of virthe. It is from the moral or religious 
faculty alone that we obtain the concep- 
tion of the purely disinterested. This, is, 
indeed, tlie noblest thing we possess, the 
celestial spark that is within us, the 
impress of the divine image, the principle 
of every Jieroism. Where it is not devel- 
oped, the civilisation, however high may 
be its general average, is maimed and 
mutilated. 

In the long series of transformations 
we have reviewed, there are two which 
have been eminently favourable to this, 
the heroic side of human nature. Tlie 
subsbtution of the philosophical concep- 
tion of truth, for its own sake, for the 
theological conception of the guilt of 
error, has been m this respect a clear 
gain ; and the political movement which 
has resulted chiefly from the introduction 
of the spirit of Rationalism into politics, 
has produced, and is pioducing, some of 
the most splendid instances of self-sacrifice 
On the u hole, however, it can hardly be 
doubted, that the general tendenc}'- of 
these influences is unfavouiable to enthu- 
siasm, and that both in actions and in 
speculations this tendency Is painfull}' 
visible. With a far higher level of average 
excellence than in former times, our age 
exhibits a marked decline in the spirit of , 
self-sacrifice, in the appreciation of the | 
more poetical or religious aspect of our 
nature. The history of self-sacrifice , 
during the last i,Soo years, has been 
mainly the history of the action of , 
Chiistianity upon the world. Ignorance 
and error ha\e, no doubt, often directed 
the heroic spirit into wrong channels, and 
have sometimes even made it a cause of 
great evil to mankind ; but it is the moral 
type and beauty, the enlaiged conceptions 
and persuasive power of the Chustian 
faith, that have, during many centuries, 
chiefly called it Into being. The power 
of Christianity In this respect can only 
cease with the annihilation of the moral 
nature of mankind ; but there are periods 
in which It is comparatively low. The 
decay of the old spirit of loyalt}", the 
destruction of asceticism, and the restiic- 
tion of the sphere of chanty, which has 
necessarily resulted from tJie increased 
elaboration of mateiial civilisation, repre- 
sent successive encroachments on the, 
field of sclf-sauifice which have been \ery 
imperfectly compensated, and have gi\en 


our age' a mercenary, venal, and unheroic 
chaiucter, that i^ deeply to be deploied. 
A healthy civilisation implies a double 
action — the action of great bodies of meat 
moving with the broad stream of their 
age, and eventually governing their 
Icadeis ; and tlie action of men of genius 
or heroism upon the masses, raising them, 
to a higher level, supplying them with* 
nobler motives or more comprehensive 
principles, and modifying, though not 
altogether directing, the general current 
The first of these forms of action is now 
exhibited in great peifecLion. The second^ 
has but little influence in practice, and 
is almost ignored in speculation The 
gradual evolution of societies, the organ- 
ised action of great communities under 
the impulse of utilitaiian motives, is 
admirably manifested ; but great indi- 
vidualities act seldom and feebly upom 
the world At the same time, the hisloiy 
of speculative philosophy exhibits a cor- 
responding tone, Theic has always beem 
an intimate connection between utilitar- 
ianism and those S} stems of metaphysics 
which greatly restrict and curtail the 
original powers of our nature, regarding 
tlie human mind as capable only of re- 
ceiving, ananging, and transforming 
ideas that come to it from w ithout 
Those who hold that all our ideas are 
deuved fiom sensation, wull ahvays, if 
they are consistent, make utility the 
ultimate principle of vdrtue, because by 
their system they can never rise to the 
conception of the purely disinterested 
and, on the other hand, it will be usually 
found that the sensual school and the 
mateiialism wdiich it has produced, hav'e 
arisen in periods vvdien the standard of 
motives was low, and when heroism and 
pure enthusiasm had but little influence. 
In our present absolute ignorance of the 
immediate causes of life, and of the nature 
and limits of mind and matter, this con- 
sideration furnishes perhaps the most 
satisfactory arguments in favour of 
spiritualism ; and it is as an index of (he 
moral condition of the age that the preva- 
lence of either spiritualism or materialism 
is especially important At present, the 
tendency tow'ards the latter is too mani- 
fest to escape the notice of any attentive 

* As ^Indame de StaU said ** La mortile fondee sur 
lintirCt, SI fortement prechde paries dernams fnne'ns 
du dernier sicclc, cst dans nne connexion inhme cc la 
rndtapl js quL qm attnbuc toutes nos id«5cs a.dcsfacn«ia- 
lions 1 A I behc\ c all u ho arc com ersant 

with die hisior} ot pfnlosopli> mil aeknow Icdjrt ihts to 
be profoundly tme. 
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obsen^cr. That great reaction against the 
materialism of the last [eighteenth] -cen- 
tury, -which was represented by the ascen- 
dency of German and Scotch philosophies 
in England, and by the revival of Cartes- 
ianism in France, which produced in art a 
renewed admiration for Gothic architec- 
ture; in literature, the substitution of a 
school of poetry appealing powerfully to 
the passions and the imagination, for 
the frigid intellectualism of Pope or of 
Voltaire ; and in religion, the deep sense 
of sin, displayed in different forms both 
b)' the early Evangelicals and by the early 
Tractarians, is everywhere disappearing. 
In England, the philosophy of experience, 
pushed to the extremes of Hume, and re- 
presented by the ablest living philosopher 
in Europe, has been rising with startling 
rapidity to authority, and has now almost 
acquired an ascendency in speculation. In 
France, the reaction against spiritualism 
and the tendency towards avowed materi- 
alism, as represented by the writings of 
Comte,* of Renan, and of Taine, are 

* It i<i indeed true that a first principle of the Positive 
school IS the assertion that the limit of human faculties 
is the study of the successions of phenomena, and that 
we arc therefore incapable of asccrtaininp their causes ; 
and M. Littr£, in his preface to the recent edition of 
Comte's works, has adduced this prinaplc to show that 
Positivism is unaffected byarerumenfsaE-ainslmatcnal- 
ism. As a matter of fact, however, the leading Posi- 
tivists have been as owed materialists ; the negation of 
tlie existence of met.nphysics as a science distinct from 
phjsiologj, which is one of their cardinal doctnn^, 
implies, or all but implies, materialism ; and the 
tendency of their school has, I think, of late j ears been 


scarcely less powerful than at the close of 
the last [eighteenth] century; while, under 
the guidance of Schopenhauer and of 
Buchner, even Germany itself, so long 
the chosen seat of metaphysics, Is advan- 
cing with no faltering steps in the same 
career. 

This is the shadow resting upon the 
otherwise brilliant picture the history of 
Rationalism presents. The destruction 
of the belief in witchcraft and of religious 
persecution, the decay of those ghastly 
notions concerning future punishments, 
which for centuries diseased the imagina- 
tions and embittered the characters of 
men, the emancipation of suffering nation- 
alities, the abolition of the belief in the 
guilt of error, which paralj^scd the intel- 
lectual, and of the asceticism, which 
paralysed the material, progress of man- 
kind, may be justly regarded as among 
the greatest triumphs of civilisation ; but 
when we look back to the cheerful alacrity 
with Avhich, in some former ages, men 
sacrificed all their material and intel- 
lectual interests to what they believed to 
be right, and when we realise the un- 
clouded assurance that was their reward, 
it is impossible to deny that we have lost 
something in our progress. 

steadily to substitute direct negations for f-ccplitNm 
There arc some good remarks on tins in a icrj clear 
and able little book, called Ae Ma'driahsiue nut Inn- 
foratn, by Paul Janet, a writer on whom (since Sni'set 
died) tlic defence of spiritualiim in France bccins to 
have mainly devolved 
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Abplard, standard of impartial philosophy planted by, 

1 i8 

Aberdeen, injunction of the synod of, respecting 
witches, I 47 

Abgarus, king of Edessa, portrait and letter of Christ 


to, 1 79 

Abimclcch, Bossuet on the name, ii 67 note 
Abyssinians, their superstitions respecting potters and 
blacksmiths, 1 28 note 

Acontius (Acanacio), his life ?ind wn tings, 11 18 note 
Actors, stigma attached to them in ancient times, 
11 109, III, 116 Attempts of Nero to relieve them, 
109 note The actor Ahturus and the actress 
Euchans, 109 note St Genetus, the patron saint 
of actors, 110 note Actors, how regarded by the 
Church, 116 The sacraments denied to them, 116. 
The stigma upon actors removed in a great de^ee 
by Voltaire, T17 Removal of their disqualifications 
by the French Revolution, ii7 
Adam, the sin of, according to the Cabalists, i 16 note 
Adonis, Greek statues of, i 85 
Adrian VI , Pope, his bull against witchcraft, 1 3 
uEons, origin of the central doctrine of the, of the 
Gnostics, 1 76 and note 

Aerolites probably worshipped in ancient Greece, 1 84 
Agobard, St , archbishop 01 Lyons, opposes the popular 
oelief in sorcery, i 15 His efforts in dispelling 
superstition, 80 His work in denouncing the idolatry 
of image worship, 80-81 

Agricultural interests, their conflict with manufacturing 
interests, 11 123 Media:\al preference for agri- 

culture, 124 The siqienof productivit> of agriculture 
asserted by Adam Smith, but refuted by Ricardo, 
126 

Agrippa, Cornelius, regarded as a sorcerer, 1 33 
Notice of his career, 33 note 
AKpSkiBoL^ the ancient Greek wooden statues with 
marble heads so called, i 8^ note 
Albigenses, massacre of the, m the twelfth ccntur>, 
I 18 Success of persecution sho\vn m the case of 
the, It 2 Period of the massacre, 11 The crime 
instigated by a pope, 14 

Alcazar of Seville, architectural beauties of the, i 82 
Alexander II , Pope, his liberality to the Jews, ii 100 
Alexander III , Pope, confirms the “Truce of God” 
as a general law of the Church, it 39 note 
Alexander IV ^ Pope, his bull confiscating the goods 
of heretics, 11 z\note 

Alexander VI , Pope, his liberality to the Jews, 11 100 
note 

Alexander VII , Pope, on monc\ lending, 11 04 note 
Alexandria, the introduction of pictures forbidden by 
some Christians of, into theur churches, i 81 
Alexandrian or Nco Platonic school, its theories, u 8 
Its influence over fiarly Chnstianitj, 8 note 
Alhambra, character of the ornamentation of the, i 82 
note 

Ahturus, the Jewish actor, 11 109 note 


Allegiance, Oath of, despotic maxims embodied in the, 
11 66 Abolition of this clause, 66 note 
Ambassadors, probable origin of reoidcqt, 11 107 
Ambrose, St , miracle related of, 1 27 His protest 
against the execution of some heretics, 11 9 
America, cases of witchcraft in, m the seventeenth 
century, 1 44 Protestant persecutions of the 

Catholics and Quakers in, 11 16 Slavery in, com- 
pared with that of the Greeks and Romans, 85 
Amsterdam, one great cause of its prosperity, it 104 
Amulets, value attributed by fetishism to, 1 70 
Amulo^ archbishop of Lyons, his view of Gottcschalk's 
opinions as to double predestination, i 140 note 
Amusements, public, influence of wealth and luxury 
upon the character of, 11 108 
Anabaptists, persecution of, in England, under Quetn 
Elizabeth, 11 15 And in Switzerland, 16 Tolerance 
assigned to them by Bossuet, 20 Their notion of 
the sleep of the soul between death and judgment, 

27 note Calvin’s book against it, 27 note 
Anaesthesia, a symptom of some of the forms of 

madness, i 38 7tote 

Ancyn, Council of, condemns the belief in Ijcanthropy, 
u 28 

Angel, St Augustine on the meaning of the word, 

1 8 note^ Pagan genu identified with guardian 
angels, 74 One assigned by the Talmud to every 
star and every element, 103 This notion lepre- 
sented in old Christian painting and sculpture, 103 
npte Gradual decline of this belief, T03 Angels 
universally believed to have cohabited with the 
daughters of the antediluvians, 123-124 
Angelico, Fra, his character and that of his works, 
1. 86 

Anglicanism, an old Puritan’s description of, ii 15 note 
Servility and enmity of, to public liberty, 64-65. 
Lord Macaulay on the subject quoted, 65 note. 
Homilies on Wtl/nl Rebellion and Obedience quoted, 
65 Every reaction supported by it, 66 Ex- 
ceptional position of Hooker, 66, Predisposition of 
Anglicanism towards despotism, 67 Anglican notions 
on allegiance to the sovereign defacio, 68 note Its 
treatment of the theatre, 118 
Anglo Saxons, their measures for alleviating the 
condition of slaves, 11 87 

Animals, belief m the connection between evil spirits 
and, i 27-28 Use made of animals m CbrStian 
symbolism, 27 note Ascnption of intelligence to 
animals in the middle ages, 27 note Mj stic 
animals among the Celts, 27 note Innkeepers who 
were said to have turned their guests into animals, 

28 note The higher forms of animal beauty appre- 
ciated by the Greek sculptors, 83 note Descartes* 
doctrine of animals, 125 note Stahl founds the 
psjchology of animals, 125 note 

Anthropomorphism, the second stage of religious beliefi 
I 71 The government of the universe then nscribea 
b> men to beings like themselves, 71 But, unable 
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to concentrate their attention on the Invisible, they 
fall into idolatry, yr. Progress of anthropomorphism, 
74 - Conclusion of the anthropomorphic impulse 
sno\vn by St, Peter’s at Rome, 94 
Antiphons, legendary ongin of, iu 114 
Antipodes, controversy in the early Church as to the 
ejcistcnce of the, 1, 97, Correct doctrine stumbled upon 
by the Manichaeans, 97, Existence of the Antipodes 
denied by the Fathers, 97. And by Cosmas in his 
Topo^apliia Christiana^ 98. Their existence as- 
serted by St* VirgiUus, 99 
Antony, St , miracles related of, 1, 51-52 
Apelles, painted Lais^ 1 '89 
Apocalyptic subjects in Christian art, i 87 
Apollo, m Greek statues, the type of male beauty, i 85 
Apparitions, the belief in, one of the corner-stones of 
the psychology of the Fathers, 1 123* Predisposition 
of the Greeks to see ghosLs, 123 ndte^ Apparitions 
seen by the ancients, 123 

Apples, the supposed especial power of the devil over, 
u 2 note 


A^juatic deity, pagan representation of an, adopted by 
Christian art, 1 74 

Aquinas, St, Thomas, Iiis belief in the power of the 
de%al, 1 24, On the connection between-^pints and 
ammalsj 27, On the joy of the redeemed in con- 
templating the torments of the damned, xi6 
His notion of the locality of hell, On 

infant baptism, 13T twU, His remarks m favour of 
persecution, 11 i- His assertion of the right to rebel 
against unjust sovereigns, 53. His ^^ews respecting 
usury, 95, His remarks on the Jcxvs, rot. His 
Ilistnones quoted, xxx and note 
Arabs, influence of their works on the intellectual 
energies of Christendom, li 108 
Arcadius,^ the emperor, suppresses the worls of 
Kunomius, ii 43 

Archers, English, their skill, lu 77 
Architecture, the only form of art open to the ^fa- 
. hometatis, i. 82* The Alhambra and_ Alcarar of 
Seville, 82. The works of Greek architects at Ra- 
venna, Venice, ^c., 85 note Introduction of the 
form of the cross in the ground plan of churches, 
87 note Iransition which took place in arcliitccture, 
02. Period of the ongin of Gothic architecture, 92 
Fitness of Gothic as Christian architecture, 93. 
Hutcheson on the causes of the ancient preference 
of Gothic to Roman architecture, 93 note Style 
nlicrud by BruncUescbi, 93 Superiority of Gotiuc 
arclntccutte for distances, and its influence on the 
stage, 11 114-T15 

Afeopa^ticOy Milton’s, quoted, il 27, 28 and note 
Arinns, "ascendency of the, in the East, in the reign of 
Vnicns, h 12. Their persccuuons, li. 5 Intolerance 
of the Spanish Anans, 5 note Persecuted by Con- 
Stan tine. 5 Persecution of, under Ehzahnh, 15 
Aristocmtical its influence in consolidating the 

doctrine of hcreditaty tnent, L 130 
Anstotie, his position iu the Cnurch in the middle ages 
oiring to the early heretic^, 1* t ^3 nofe^ ^ Hh v mu's 
' mg tjje exercise of merhanical arts, \u 85 And 

bn sKvety, 85* Or the sicnl'ty of monc} , 95 *^ote 
Arras, trials at, in r4S?» n t rote 
Art, the most faithful expression of r^lignus rcalra- 
tror, dunng tim continuance of idolatry, 1, 71. In- 
fluence of the nulumal rchgio is on the art of the 
anrients* 7t The art of the Ci'rco^rhs, nnd its 
freer! >m fr^m xdola'rj ^ 7^ of Pagan trachimrs 

upon Chrisunn art, 72 Its fre^^’orn from terrorism 
in early limes, 72 ^ 7? 

SMubid rf the pencorK 73- Grphr is, 73 

Examples of the introduction of pagan gads into 
Christian art, 73 MnrU of the sun and m^n 

us emMcms of the wurrection, 74 Ike pa^n 
pemi of Xht s.ea<nas f s gunttlian 7/- 

72 Oth^’' suhicctx taken from O^d M 

dtrec-ivin*" object v oT:}hip,7^- portraits 

tfefi rii'r. 7.. of e^'ry 


centuries, 75 Influence of Gnosticism on er Chnsthn 

75* ^ Progress of the representation cl the 
Creator m arc 75 Influence of the Apocrxmbal 
Gospels, 77 Probable Gnostic ongin of the con- 
ventional cast of features ascribed to Christ, 77. 
Influence of painting and sculpture in strengthening 
,i\IanoIatry, 77 Architecture the only form of an 
open to the Mahometans, 82. Character of Chnstmn 
art in the middle ages, 82 Gold and silver camiig, 
and iv^ory diptychs, 82 note. Illumination of manu- 
scripts, ^2* Influence of mcdueval modes of thought 
upon art, 83 note Penod in which the ascetic ideal 
of ughne'^s was most supreme, 84 note. The Abb<S 
Pascal on mediaeval art, 84 fiote The work of 
Bishop Durandus, 84 note Greek idolatry fading 
into art, 84* Its four stages, 84 A corresponding 
transition in Christendom, 85. Greek influence on 
Chnstian art, 85 In Italy, 85 note , ElTects on a-t 
of the tradition of the personal deformity of Christ, 
85 The Byzantine style broken by a study of 
ancient Greek sculpture, 85. Christian school of 
Giotto and Fra Angelico^ 86* A general efflorescence 
of the beautiful product by the revival of learning 
in Europe, £6 Apocalyptic subjects, 87. ProcTcss 
of terrorism in art, 87. Religious paintings regarded 
simply as studies of the beautiful, 88 Causes of 
this secularisation of art, 88* Influence upon art of 
sensuality, 89. And of oriental robes, 90 tote. 
Influence of the discovery^ of man> great works of 
pagan sculpture, po* History of Greek art after the 
nse of Christiatiity, 90. The tj^pes of Christnn 
replaced by those of pagan art, 91. Reaction m 
favour of spiritualism led by Sav onaroH, 91* Rapidity 
of the secularisation of art after the death ofSavona- 
rola, 92. Never afterwards assumed a commanding 
influence over the minds of men, 92 Transition 
winch took place in archucciure, 02* Intellectual 
importarce of the history’' of art, 94-95 
Asceticism. See Monaslicism 
Assassination, political, Tyrannicide 
Asses, least of, li* X12. Origin of the, ri2 note 
i\strologers, called Mathcmatia; i 15 note 
Astrology, revival of the passion for, in the middle 
ages, 1* 18 M Comte’s remarks on, as a srienre, 
roi. Peter of Abano’s attempt to cunsiruci a system 
of religions by the aid of^ roi note Cardan .and 
Vaninfs horoscope of Christ, tot note Ilothn on 
the^ influence of tfie stars over the development of 
societies, tot note 

Astronomy disphres the ancient notion of man’*! pori* 
tion in the universe, 1 rot ^ Beauty of the MJgg/ o 
tion of Dr. Chalmers rcrpecting insigmflcuice oi the 
earth, lox 7:oie, Views of the ancient astronomers as 
to the motion of the celestial bodies, lor note. 
Cause of the grow th of the scicarc of nstranoim , 102 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galdco, rnJ hr the, 

X02 Descnries theory of \0f rices, lo*? Co.ufts, 

104 IlaUey's prcdictionof their revolurion, 104 
Laplace on the argument of design derived from ihe 
moijons of the plan eiar> l^odiea, nope 
Atheism, Ghnvii's character of, in h s (fni^, k 4^ 

Jxio c senses in which the atneism ins I cen 


un<*d, 42 note 

Atmospheric disturbances nttrrimted to the power of 
the rkafl, and of i. 23 

AujTUry, how' pxin^shcrl by the I!mp*rcr a, 


ugiistine, Si., on the ncamng of the vnrd rnitri, 1. 
8 wc/r. Regarded Jycantluopy as a f.tl V, J iJ ara r *to 
On the miraclea vori>cd by *ht ^ f bt. 

C<y note. HE defence tA Gf ^ the Mrtai 

chmaa*r, yC Ht^ epunanof r ty of i» 'yt , 

rra rVr. Hiv o.i of 

joi r^U Hi 5 vac^v rf * '*» 

vaena. a*, to thf^ ef ah at t ^ tr* 

Ci-iich, irf. IJx- 5^ '=rv •’f 

by ft. Jb- /..Iff; 

frc 'CvjitoT sj *trma ; O’ •’ '• '' ' 

k*! d-ari'S-f p.'i'J t ^ ‘ f 

0 U'!~"'ry, ■f'i' 
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Authority, examination of the basis or principle of, on 
which all political structures rest, 11 50 
Averroe'?, influence of, over the i\hole intellect of 
Europe, 1 18 Renan s essay on, 18 note Orca- 
gna's picture of, at Pisa, t8 ucic'' Impulse given to 
psychology by the school of, 124 
Avitus, St,, his \erse on infant baptism quoted, 1 13a 
note 

Ayah, T^altharar, his ^defence of tyrannicide under 
some circumstances, ii 59 

Bacchus, m Greek statues, a type of disgraceful 
eficminacy, 1 85 

Bacon, Francis, his view of witchcraft, i 39 Influence 
of his phtlosophv on Us decline, 40 On the cause of 
^ the par'iljsis of the human faculties in the middle 
agesj 104 Enlightenment of his age, 104 note 
His inability to grasp the discoveries of the astrono- 
mers of his time, 104 note Causes of his influence, 
Carpxugs of tUe Tractaciau party at tVxe 
inductive philosophy of Bacon, 147-148 note 
Bacon, Roger, his persecution, 1 100 Influence of 
Arabian learning over him, ii 108 
Bagpipes, praised by Julian m one of his epigrams, 

1 92 note 

Ballot, the, advocated by Harrington in the seven- 
teenth centur^t, 11 54 note 
Baltimore, Lord, upholds religious liberty, u ig 
Bamberg, great number of u itches burnt at, i 2 
Baptism, fetish notions in the early Church respecting 
the water of, i 70 Unanimity of the Fathers con- 
cerning the non salvabilUy of unbaptised infants, 
1314 Opinion as to a special place assigned to 
unbaptised infants, 131 The baptism of blood," 
and the baptism of perfect love," lai note Opin- 
‘ 10ns of Pclagius, St Augustine, Ongen, and St. 
Fulgentius, 131 Superstitious rues devised as 
substitutes for regular baptism, 132 an^ note Efiects 
of the Anabaptist movement, 133 Doctrine of the 
Church of Rome as enunciated by the Council of 
Trent, 133 Conflicting tendencies on the subject 
produced by the Reformatiou, ^33 Cases of bapn«^m 
by sand and wine, 1^3 note Doctrines of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, 133 The doctrine of 
original sm rejected tjy Socinus, 135 By 2 umglius, 
136 And by Chilhngworth and Jeremy Taylor, 136 
note 

Barbarians, conversion of the, causes idolatry to 
become general, 1 79-80 

Barberini, Cardinal, his musical parlies, 11 117 note 
Barclay, William, first denied the power of the Pope 
over the temporal possessions of princes, ii 61 7 ipie 
On lawful resistance to tyranny, 67 
Baroni, Leonora, her singing, u 117 iwte Milton's 
Latin poems adtiressed to her, X17 note 
Bartholomew, St , success of persecution shoun in the 
• case of the massacre of, u 2 Heaven thanked by a 
pope for the massacre of, 14 
Bartolomeo, Fra, influence of Savonarola over him, 

I 02 

Basil, St, devotion of the monl s of, to painting, 

1! 88 - > l M 

Baxter, Richard, his defence of the persecution of 
witches, I 3, 39 His account of the death of Lowes, 
39 note His vam endeavours to revive the belief in 
witchcraft by accounts of witch trials in Aintrica, 44 
His work answered by Hutchinson, 44. His view of 
reUgious Ubeti^ , 11 27 

Ba>Ic, his view of witclicraft, i 35 His attempt to 
overcome the popular superstitions respecting 
comets^ J03 His works, and those which best show 
his genius, 103 note His remarks on the tendency 
of theologians to condemn error more severely than 
immorality, 113 note His denunciation of torture, 
120 and note The character of Bavle regarded as 
the sceptical scholar, 11 21-22 His influence on 
religious liberij m France, 22 Contratfts Us 

d entur^ 22 Arguments by which hiS principles 
were developed, 22, 23 Hisadvocacy of the doctrine 
of passive obedience, 80 The Arns aux Refn^ret 
ascribed to him, 80 note 


Bayonet, importance of the invention of the, to demo- 
cracy, II 77, 78 7 tote 

Hear baiting, not formerly regarded as inhuman, i no 
Hears, dancing, their connection with the devil, i 27 
7 iote 

Hcaumarchais, bis chantv, 11 88 tiote 
Heauty, Greek worship of every order of, j 83 Beauty 
of some of the higher forms of animal life, displajed 
in Greek sculpture, 83 note Departure of mediaeval 
art from the beautifuf, 84 A general efflorescence of 
the beautiful the result of the revival of learning in 
Europe, 86 Influence of voluptuous beauty upon 
art, 90 note The feeling of reverence gradually 
encroached upon and absorbed by that of beauty, 95 
Heccana, his opposition to torture in Italy, i 120 , to 
capital punishment, 127 

Hecket, St Thomas h, hjmn on the Virgin ascribed to, 
quoted, i 77 note 

Hcdell, Bishop, respect with which he was treated by 
the rebel Cathoncs, 11 3 His life, by Alexander 
Clogy, 3 note 

Hecizebub, regarded as the god of flies, 1 27 note 
H^gards, sect of the, i 124 

Belgium, monkish ongin of many of the towns of, 11 88 
tirst mercantile establishments in, 107 
H<‘hef, religious, fetishism probably the first stage of, i 
60-70 Anthropomorphism the next stage, 71 
Hellarmine, Cardinal, one of his arguments in favour of 
persecution, 11 7 note His support of the Pope’s 
right to depo'.e sovereigns, 54 His work burnt in 
Pans, 54 

Hellius, see Castcllio 

Hells, church, supposed invention of, by Pauhnus, 1 92 
Benedict XIV , Pope, his definition of usury, 11 94 noti. 
His decree against it, 98 

Benedictines, their services m making labour honour- 
able, II 87 

Hentham, Jeremy, his part in the movement for the 
mitigation of the severity of the penal code, 1 127 On 
usury, 11 95 note Gives the death blow to the usury 
laws, 98-og 

Berkeley, Bishop, argues against capital puui hment, i 
126 and note Helps by his writings the cause of 
toleration, 11 26 His proposal to admit Catholics 
into a Protestant University, 45 note His sentiments 
on passive obedience, 65-66 note Expounds the true 
nature of money, 125 ttote 

Bernard, St , h s rejection of the doctnne of the Im 
maculate Conception, i 78 7 iote 
Beronice, the name given by early Christian tradition to 
the woman healed of an issue of blood, 1 76 note 
Ihis woman one of the pnncipal types among the 
Gnostics, 76 note 

Beza, on predestination, i 141 note Advocates the 
lawfulness of persecution, ii 16 His answer to 
Castellio, 18 and note 

Bianchi, his work On EccUstasitcai Power ^ 11 52 note 
Bibbicna, Cardinal, his play of the Calandra^ 11 113. 

Portraits of, by Raphael, 113 note 
Biblical interpretation and criticism See Scriptural 
Interpretation 

Bdson, Bishop, his Apology for the policy of Queen 
Elizabeth towards the Catholics, ii 15 note Main- 
tains the sinfulness of toleration, note 
Bmsfeldius, his opposition to the belief of lycanthropy 
1 28 7 tote 

Bishops, election of, m the early Church, 11 si 
Black Death See Death 

Blacksmitlis, Abjssinian superstition respecting, i 28 
note 

Blackwood, on law ful resistance to tyranny, IS 67 
Bianchet, Peter, hib farce of Paieitn. u 113 ana 
note ' 

Bodin, John, ht^ defence of the belief in witchcraft, 1 
24 Testimonies to his merits as an historian, 32 note 
His l)imono 7 ttaute des Sot cte> 32 His indignation 
^ Wicr’s sceptical work, 32 His reverence for the 
Old Tcsmmeri, 49 note Hirnotimi of the mfliicnce 
of the stars over the development of societies, lot 
note His study of the Roman law, u 72-73 His 
vievv of the regal power, 73 
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the human, contrast between the pagan and 
Chnstian estimate of, i 83-'84 
Boiotians, tbeir disld c of commerce, li 84 
Boguet, preMdent of the tribunal of St, Claude, his 
executions for lycantliropj’', i 36 
Boljngbroke, Lord, causes of the oblivion into which 
his wwks ha\e passed, L 64, Inimical to liberty, u 

Bollandist collection of Lives of the Saints, i 52 note 
Bona\entura, his Psalter, in use at Rome, j 78 note 
Boniface, St , his attack on St, Virgilius, 1. 99 
Boots with pointed toes supposed to ha\ e been offensn e 
to God, u 20 

Boots, instiument of torture, 1 47 
Bossuet, attacks Zuinglms* notion of original sin, i. 136 
note Asserts the^ doctrine of salvation only in the 
Church, 139.^ Position assigned by him to Socinians 
and Anabaptists, ij, 20 

Botticelli, the painter, influenced Sa\onarola, i 92 - 

Bourdeaux, De Lancre’s suggestion as to the cause of 
witchcraft about, i 2 note 
Boyle on w itch craft, 1 43 
Brady on privileges of burghers, ii po^j note 
Brancas, Madame de, her performance of the character 
of Geometry, II w'^note 

Brephotrophh, or asjduras for children, in the time of 
Justinian, n 88 note 
Brescia, Inquisition riots in, ii 43 
Bridl^, witches’, or iron collars used for extorting con- 
fession, 5 47 a 7 id ftnte 
Breed ersen, ins work on usury, ii 57 
Browme, Sir Thomas, his belief in the existerce of 
w itchcraft, i. 38 and note, 40 
Bruges, luxun" of, in the fouiteenth century, ii T04 
Brunelleschi, his infli enceon Italian architecturs?, i 93 
Bruno, his philos-'phical speculations written in Italian, 
i 147 Burnt alive, 147 

Brujire, La, his opinions and influence on the subject 
of witchcraft, I 35 

Buchanan, George, his political liberalism, L 49 His 
Prote^siant liberalism, ii. 63-64. His praise of the 
tyrannicides of antiquit>% 64. Influence of hi^ dialogue 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos,*’ 64 - 
Buckle, on the disbelief in witchcraft m England, i 44 
note* ^ On the Scotch Reformation, 11 63 
Bull-baiting, not formerly regarded as inhuman, 1. j 10 
Its silent extinction amongst the upper classes, t to. 
Defended by Canning and Windham, no note* 1 he 
unsuccessful warfare waged by the Popes against 
Spanish bull fights, no note. Opposition of the 
Jesuit Mariana, no nate^ "Ihc great bull-fight of 
1373 at Rome, 1 10 7 tote 

Buuinger, his approv^al of the murder of Servetus 
II 17 ^ 

Burghers, privaleges of, in the middle ages, ir. 90-91 
note 

Burgos, miracle of the cnicifix at, 1 52 
Burnet, Bishop, his liberalism, n 67 twte^ 

Burt, Captain^ on torture of witches, 1 47* On old 
women turning tbcni'^clves into cats, 48 ^ His 
account of the belief in w itchcraft in Scotland in lus 
time, 49 

Butler on eternal punishments, t 122 


Cabvla, the Hebrew, l j6 note 

Cabalisis, \icus of the, respecting demons, n ^noy 
Doctrines and beliefs of the, 36 The mystic union 
of Cabalistic philosophers and sjlj>hs, 16, 17 
Cagliosiro, the propliecies of, attributed to super- 
natural agenty, i 36 r ^ r \ 

Caiuitc:?» tht\r reverence for the opponents of the Jewish 

Tchgi:m, i . 

CalahO’Ta, witches put to death at, 1. 2 ne/e 
Calvin, John* hU notions on witchcrafr, i 

\iew of mfain 133 rf>of w-.a P 

the P.uc!u.mj?c conuo^-zr<r, J 3 S- H'* ^ I 

doclrire of s'h'atioT or.ly far thw sn toe Church, 

t-3 On predtsihiatton, t-(t Jhe Jawfol- 

nrw of p<r5«:iiTi‘5u, 55 rf>. App’nuu^d r~>r b’lrrJi'ifT 
,7, »5s ans»-cr to Caitell os. dciwncut.oa 


of predestinariun5sm, 18 ttoU, His book .-leainst 
the Anabaptists’ ‘notion of the sleep of the cool 
between death and judgment, 27 His inclina- 
tion to the republican thcorj’’ of government, 63 His 
Views of monej -lending, 97, His severiu ag.iinst 
the theatre, 118 note ^ 

C^vnnists, their coalescence with the Lutherans in 
Pni'^sia other parts of Germany, 1 95 / tu'e 
Canning, George, his defence of bi ll-baiting, L no 
fto/e 


Capel, Lord, his d^ing words on passive obedience, 
11 67 note 

Capital, the increase of, one of the circumst.anccs that 
prepared the democracy of the eighteenth ceninrj% 
lu 75. Importance to the poor of converting wealth 
into capital, 131 7 ,ote 

Capital punishment, opposition of Bishop BerUIe> to, 
2 126 Heccana adv ocated itb abolition, 127 
Cardan, his horoscope of Christ, i loi ftote 
Carmagnola and the Italian condottieri, 11 77 
Carmelites, iheir history*, ii 132 note 
Carthage, Council of, pronounces the damnation of the 
heathen, j 137. Inlrd and P'ourth Councilsof, con 
demn usurj'-, 11 94 note 

Carving on gold and silver, how preserved in the 
middle ages, 1, 82 note. Carved ivorj' diptjclis, 
82 note 

Casaubon, his defence of the belief in the existence of 
witchcraft,! 43 

Cascbiekawis, instrument of torture, I 47 . 

Cas SI no, Monte, school of Greek movaaic artists 
established at, 1. 82 

Castanaga, a Spanish monk, questions the justice of 
exeaitions for witchcraft, 1 2 note 
Castclho, his Hfe and wTitings, n 17. His repudiation 
of prcdestinananism, 17 Denounces the murticr of 
Serv^etus, 17- Answered bv Calvin and Bc^n, r8 
Epithets heaped upon him by CaKan, tS note. His 
end , iB 

Catacombs, tombs of the exorcists in the, 1. 9 rote. 
The art of the catacombs nliogctbcr removed from 
idolatry, 72. Only one or two repre^entatlon^ of 
mart3Tdom5, 72 S>samaiic cxclus.on of .all im iges 
of sorrow, suflering, and vengeance, 73 Ortat 
love of s>mbolism evinced by the art of the cat.a- 
combs, 73 

Caihan, a sect of Gnostics, their efforts to subdue the 
propensities of the" body, L 84 Sixty bunil at 
Verona, ji 42 fiote 

Cathedrals, See Architecture. Gothic. 

Catholidsm, Roman, traces of the compromise between 
Chnsiinnity and Pagan sm jn, j . 33 Identification 
of sioriling natural phenomena bj ih** prK^ts with 
acts of rebellion against ibcrnselv cs, 35 1 he con- 

tinuance of miraculous power stjIJ maimaitud by 
the Church of Rome, 51 But the sense of the 
miraailous on the declnc among the great ho^ly’of 
ediicruea Catholics, 52, 53. R uiorraustic icndemu v 
in Roman Catholic countries, 63. KeflectmiK on .St. 
Peter’s at Rome as a ncmornl of the decay of 
Catholicism, 93. 'lorlurc employed b> Othohex 
during die rcfga of hlary, 320 rote Dccmre cf the 
aiurch of Rome Tt^pecting^ infant bapiii n as 
enunciated by' the Council of Trent, 

Catholictvm perfectly in rcrordar^c vvuh the m 
tcUectuai wouits cf JLurope, H. ri. Ves od when tt 
became the pnndplc ofretrogrwioa, tt. Anu wt en 
coercion was matured, tt. .1^!^***^^** 


Inquivitioa, mavsaerc cf the Afh aad ir,ju»c 

lioa of the rouith Council cf tl e 



weJihh, 37. Mihon’s rexwaV fesr 
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from toleration, 28-29, 29 note Period of the un» 
disputed ascendency of Catholicism m Europe, 38-39. 
Catholic emancipation, 45 Endowment of tne 

college of Majmooih, 45 Proposal of Pishop 

Perleley to admit Catholics into a Protestant 
university, 45 note Review of the ultramontane 
party, 54 et seq The works of Bellarmine and 
Suarez burnt at Pans, ^4 Teaching of French 
Catholicism as to the independence of the civil 
power, 61 In its earlier stage the Catholic Church 
the representative of progress. 78 Natural incap,acity 
of Catholicism to guide the aemocratic movement in 
the eighteenth centu^, 79 Her implacable enmity 
to toleration, 79 Efiect of the prohibition of usury 
in Catholic countries, ^96 and note 
Cato, his remark on celibacy, 1 29 
Cats, old women turning themselves into, i 48 note 
Causes, ultimate, failure of the mind of man in discover- 
ing, 1 106 

Cavalry change in the rcjative position of cavalry and 
infantry in \\ ar, 11 77 

Cccchino, the harlequin, notice of, 11 113 note 
Celibacy regarded as the highest form of v irtue, i 28 
The old writers respecting women, 29 Influence of 
the celibacy of the monks m strengthening Mario 
latry, 78 

Cellini, Benvenuto, his combination of immorality and 
piety, 1 143 

Cclso, Minos, his work attributed to Socinus, u 18 
*note 

Celts, their ascnption of intelligence to animals, \ 27 
note 

Censorship, abrogation of the, in England, n 30 A 
literary censorship directed against heretical writings 
after the abolition of punishment for heresy, 43 
Diocletian, Julian, Constantine, and Arcadius, 43 
Beginning of licences, 43 Convocation arid tlie Star 
Chamber, 43 

Cerebration, unconscious, instances of, 11 34 note 
Ceres, in Greek statues, a type of summer and of 
maternal love, 1 85 

Chalmers, Dr , his suggestion respecting the earth, 

1 101 note 

Chance, games of, why prohibited, i 102 Old opinions 
on the subject of lots, 102 note Gatakcr's work on 
the natural laws of lot, 102 note 
Chanty of the early Christians, 11 88-80 Long period 
that elapsed before it was apprcciatccf, 8g 
Charlemagne, his stringent laws against sorcerers, 

I 15 His contemptuous disregard of the decrees of 

the Second Council of Nice, ^60 ** 

Cliarlcs V , Emperor, number of Dutch heretics put to 
death during his reign, 11 12 Magnificent position 
of Spam under his government, ti8 His employ- 
ment of gold m his wars, 120 His dishonest tamper- 
ing with the coinage, 120 note 
Charles IX , of France, alleged cause of his early 
death, 1 33 

Charms, rev crence of fetishism for, 1 70 
Charron, his famous treatise on Wisdom^ i 35, 120 
note His denunciation of torture in France, 120 
His philosophic scepticism, 13^ note His advocacy 
of the doctrine of passive obedience, 11 80 
Chemistry, its separation from alchemy, 1 104 
Child, Sir Josiah, his defence of the mercantile system, 

II 1 24 note 

Chillmgworlh, William, causes of his joining the 
Church of Rome, 1 ^ Rejects original sm, 136 
note Helps by his writings the cause of toleration, 
11 26-27 

Chocolate, importation of, into Europe, h 122 
Christ, as represented in Christian art before and after 
the twelfth century.! 19 Early sj mbols of, 73-74 
Probable Gnostic origin of th« conventional cast of 
features ascribed to Christ, 77 No authentic por- 
trait of Christ in the time of St Augustine, 77 note 
The first notice in writing of the rescmlOance of 
Chnst to his mother, 78 note The image m 
PhcLnicia, 79 Mosaic portrait preserved m the 
church of St Praxede, at Rome, 82 note llic 
tradition of his dcformitj, 85 Ihc forged letter of 


Lcntulus to the Roman Senate on his appearance, 
85-86 note Cardan’s horoscope of him, loi note 
Christianity the early Christians in the Roman 
Empire, 1 8 Paganism, how regarded by them, S 
Influence of the Alexandrian or Neo Platonic school 
over them, 8 note Exorcists among them, 9 Terror 
which the doctrine of demons must have spread 
among them, 10 The title “enemies of the human 
race ” transferred from the Christians to the magicians, 

II Magical character attributed to Christian rites, 

II The miracle of St Hilarion, 12 Policy of the 
early Christians towards the magicians, 13 Com- 
promise between Christianity and Paganism, 13 
Change in the twelfth century in the popular teach 
19 Influence of Rationalism on Christianity, 
67-68 Examples of fetish notions in the early 
Church, 70 Singularly touching and sublime 
character of the early Church, 73 J ts sy^mbolism as 
evinced in early Christian art. 73 Triumph of 
Christianity^ Jiy absorbing and transforming old 
systems rather than annihilating them, 77 Dis- 
tinctive t> pe and lone of Christianity banished from 
art, and replaced by types of p iganism, 91 Origin- 
ality of the moral type of Christianity, 112 Real 
character and test of the Christian religion, ir8 
Boundless philanthropy of modern Christianity, 125 
The sense of sm appealed to most strongly by 
Christianity”, “129 First congelation of the moral 
sentiments of Christianity into an elaborate theology, 
129 Belief of the early Church that all external to 
Christianity were doomed to damnation, 1 2g et seq 
Triumph of ChristianityMn the Roman Empire on the 
condition of transforming itself under the influence of 
the spirit of sect, 11 38 Passive obedience of the 
early Christians, 51 Synthesis of the moral 
principles of Cnnstianity and Paganism, 82 
Christianity the most efiectne opponent of the evil of 
slavery, 86 Ihe ferocity of manners corrected by 
the creation of Christian chanty^, 88 Long period 
that elapsed before the pre eminent services of 
Christian chanty^ were appreciated, 89 Great 
development of self sacrifice oy Chnstiantty, 89-90. 
Position of public amusements in the early history of 
Chnstianity, 110 

Chrysostom, St , on women, 1 29 

Church and State theory^, the, m England and France, 

II 44 

Church, Dr Thomas, his answer to Middleton’s attack 
on the veracity of the Fathers, 1 57 
Cicero, his idea of the soul, 1 123 
Cimabue, ^oy of the Florentines at one of his pictures 
of the Virgin, 1 92 , 

Cimento, Accademia del, establishment of the, in 
Tuscany, 1 104 

Circumcclliones, their turbulence, and persecution by» 
Constantine, 11 5 

Civilisation, effect of, m destroying the belief in the 
miraculous, 1 Its power on contemporary as 

compared with historical miracles, 54 
Classical writings, action of the revival of the, on 
Iibertjs n 72 note In altering the ty^pe of heroism, 
73-74 Attempts to mould them into the image of 
the mediajval conception, 74 This tendency is ridi- 
culed by Ulrich von Hutten and Rabelais, 74 
Effect of the revival of classical learning in Europe, 

108 

Clebergms, bis objection to all forms of persecution, 

It 18 note Passages from his writings quoted, 

18 note 

Clemens Alexandnnus, on ladies using looking glasses, 

I 82 note Admits the possibility of the saUalion of 
pagans, 137 note 

Clement VIII , Pope, removes all prohibitions against 
bull fighting in Spam, i 110 note 
Clement, St , miracle related of, : 27 
Clement, the Dominican friar, Ins murder of Hcnn 

II I of France, 11 50 Applauded for his act, 59 
Clergy, opinion that they should notf under any cir- 
cumstances, cause the death of men, n 9 Toleration 
denounced by all sections of the clergy, 20 and note 
Religious liberty favoured by the marnage of the 
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> Protestant clergy, 21.' Altitude of the clergy of 
England respecting religious liberty dunng the 
Revolution, 30 Contest bet\\een the regal and 
ecclesiastical power, 39 Blow struck at the power 
of the clergy by the suppression of the monasteries, 
46 Disappearance of tlie clergy from publ c ofiices, 
46 Cn^ehy of the Spanish clergy to the Jews, 102 
Clog>% Alexander, his life of Bedell, h 3 twic 
Cluten, -Joachim, De Hcsrcticis f>c>scq}tendis. ii 
^Znoie ~ ^ 

Coffee, introduction of, into Europe, ii 122 ’ 

Coinage, results of tampering with- the, 11 120 

' note , 

Colbert, his suppression" of executions for witchcraft, 
i 36. And of accusations for sorcery, 36. His 
services to manufactures, in 124 
Collier, Jeremy, his work on the stage, 11 118 
Cologne, university of, its condemnation of a rational- 
istic spirit in some pnests of the diocese, 1 31 
Attempt of the Inquisition at, to destroy the wkole 
literature of the Jews, except the Bible, 11 43 
Colonics, substitution of industrial for milifaiy', a 134 
note 

Comets, effect of, on the superstitions of the dark ages, 
i 15. Work of Fromundus and Fxcni on^ 99 >iote 
Superstitions raspecting them, 103 Ra\os state- 
ment of the prophetic character of comets, 103 7tote^ 
Attempts to explain them in a rationalistic manner, 
103. And of Paracelsus and Bayle to upset the 
superstitions respecting them, 103 Comets removed 
into the domain of law by Halley, 104* The tail of ; 
a comet considered by Whiston to be the locality of 
hell, 125 note 

Commerce and trade, how regarded by the ancients, 

11 84-85 Its' lutcrests give rise to consulships, 

11 99. Its influence in leading men to tolerance, 99 
Commercial activity of the Jews, 103, Rapid in- 
crease of commerce in Europe, 106 
Commonwealth, great numbers of executions for wutch- 
ciaftin England during the, i 39 ’ 

Como, number of sbrccrers put to death at, in one jear, 

11 2 

Comte on astrolog>% i lor 

Conception, the Immaculate, first appearance of the 
doctrine of, i 78 St Augustine on, quoted, 78 note. 
Adopted b> the Mahometans, 78 noie^ Rejected by 
St llemard as novel, 78 note 
Concina on bull-fightmg, L no notc^ On the history 
of usury, iL 97 notes 

Confessional, misuse of by pnests, Vi 42 and note ^ 
Confessions of w itches, how extorted in Scotland, i* 47 
/xnd note 

Constance, great numbers of witches burnt at, 2 

, Cotinal of, its denunciation of the right to 

sla^'^ IjTanlSj lu 59 

Constantine, the EmpcrorThis severe law against secret 
magic, I. ro His destruction of Pagan siatucSj 90 
note. His persecutions of Jews and heretics, In 5, 
His policy towards the nngans. 6 .^ Destroys the 
books of the Arnns, 43^ His legislation in regard to 
slaves, £7. Legabscs interest at 12 per cent-, 93 note 
ConstanUus, the Emperor, embraces tiic Ar.an heresy, 
i ji His penalties for cveiy; Lind of magic, ii, 

St- Hibr>’n denunciations of lum, it- <o-St twie 
CoTusub^antiatlon, almost silent evanescence of the 


doctrine of, u 95 
Consulship of tlic 


Sea/' the institurion so railed, « 99 


note 


The firM >e- 


and La 


risulshjps, foundation of, il 09, xo;. 
ordi^dEnghsh consul 107^^:^/^ . 

i^cnt rcandals of Giuffridi, Grandier, 
ladierc, i t note ^ ^ ^ - 

jv oration advocates the execution of Maty Queen of 

Wor tdolato-, 5>. «6 to c«r .-u-c 

ror''.’<rm'!atfi?T of, i. <S-> 
lejectcd to.the 1 a>t bj' Barer*, lof 

ni.’ ; jlijn )<>!>»:?' fiotn tfi'r'nilin ,>ny 

tbet town In Europe, 107 n;^te 


Cosmas Indicopleustes, i 97-98 His Tc/o^a/h'a 
Curtstiano, 98 On earthquakes, T02 note 
Councils, influence of, in stimulating persecution, it lo 
Cove, Bishop, advocates the application of torture to 
the Catholic priests? i 120 7 tote 
Craig, John, his application of the doctrine of prob- 
abihtics to the Christian religion, 1 145. Review of 
nis argument by Laplace, 145 7iote 
Cr(^tion, spiritual meaning contained in (he record of 
the, 1 96 

Crcdit, mov^cment in favour of manufactures stimulated 
by the invention of, 11 126 

Credulity proclaimed a virtue by the classes who were 
most addicted to falsehood, i 144 
Cross, examples of fetish notions in the early Church 
respecting the, i, Intrbduction of the crobS in 
the forms of Christian churches, 87 fiote 
Crosse, Dn, his attacks on Glanvil, 1 42 710 te 
Crucifix, miracle of the, at Burgos, 1. 51. And in 
Christ's Church, Dublin, 34 
Crucifixion, passion fur representations of th^, j 84- 
The probable first appearance of pictures of the, 

^ 87 7 £ote» Abolition of, as a servile punishment, 11 S7 
Crusades, their influence in strengthening A I anohtrjv 
I 78- Influence of the Crusades on the theological 
government of political aflairs, n 58-39 Compared 
with the religious wars of the Reformation, 39 
Influence of thcjCrusades on industry, or 
Cudworth, Ralph, his defence of the belief in the 
existence of witchcraft, 1 43 
Cjbele, the mother of the gods, day on which her feast 
w'as celebrated, i. 77 

Cjqjnan commands the devil to assail a reheious 
maiden", i, 14* His view of tlic condemnation of 
all external to the Church, X37 The Levaical laws 
regarded by him as the foundation for the punish- 
ment of a fl xierclici, in 7 note 
Cjpnis stated by Nider to have been peopled by the 
children of incubi, 1 9 note 


DA I us, his sculpture, j 84 

Dallmus, his indignation at the Carnival dramas at 
Rome, u 1x7 Ttote 

Dances of the ancients, some of them reconstructed by 
Naudd, i ;^snote. The dancing mania of 1‘ianJcrs 
and Germany, origin of the, ea Exorcism of the 
dancers, 20 7 tote 

Daniel in the Hons* den, early Christian symbol of, 
i 73 

Dante, influence of his poem over the conception'* of 
theology, i 87 ITis theory of mtcnniional aaange* 
ments, ir 82 

Death, doctrine of the penal nature of, refiued by 
geology, i xos. Jtibmals compan^-onof the h''ath''n 
and mcdia;val representations of death, 137-158, 
Calmness with vvluch it vvas contunphted bv th'* 
heathen, t^y-isS Luthers on the suhj»-ct, 

s^jnote. The death o*‘Socra'Cs, 138 

, the Black, L 20- Catisc!^ to vJuch it van 

attributed by the superstitions, 20 Annual fr m\ i\ 
at Trlvcs in com mem on t ion of It^, 20 7/0 te, A cans'- 
of the tendency towards tuxu’^j , iu 104 

, Dance of, ongm of the pictiues of in'*, I jo 
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cemvlrs, their b v agnian rrngirmm, l 7 
Maistre, on the scncnce of the quruM, 

, J02 fide. His remarks On phd^^^ojly, 

47 no*e And on 147 r^^ie 
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the c'lrly Chnstians demons, g Male and female 
devds, 9 Nff/r Evorcists among tlic early Christians, 
q The philosophical system of Psellus, 16-17 
Dc Montfort, his commencement of the massacre of 
the Albigcnses, 11 x r 

Descartes, influence of his writings in destroying the 
material notions associated with spints, 1 35 His 
Theory of Vortices, 105 His influence on the 
decline of the mcdidcval notions of^hell, 122, 125 
His doctnne of animals, 125 natt His account of 
the opinion of his contemporaries on the doctrine of 
a material fire, 125 ftrU Causes of his influence, 
146 Animosity of the reformed clergy of HoUand 
against him, ii 16 and naie Uhe character of 
Descartes regarded as the sceptical philosopher, 21. 
His influence on religious liberty, 21 
Despotism, predisposition of the Anglican Church 
towards, 11 6y 

“ Deuce,” origin of the word, 1 9 note 
T>evi\ his siipposci} especw? poncr over apples f i 2 
note Appearances of him, in various forms, in the 
dark ages, 14 Talismans for baffling his devices, 
14 I3as reliefs on cathedrals of men devoting them- 
selves to the deiil, 20 note Scepticism at the 
present day on all subjects connected with the dcMl, 
24 Sr Ihomas Aquinas on Satan s pover, 24* 
Tempests and diseases said to he produced by him, 
25-26 His power of assuming the form of any 
animal, 27-28 Ihe “phenomena of love” under 
the especial influence of the de\al, 28 Kirk’s 
account of evil spirits among the Highlanders, 48 
7wie Position assigned to him in the religious plajs, 
11 112 

Diabolus, Sprenger’s derivation of the w ord, 1 24 note 
Diana, m Gi eek statues, a t>*pe of chastity^ 1 85 
Digby, Sir Kenelm^ his remark on the belief in witch- 
craft in his time, 1 46 note 
Diocletian destroys the books of the Christians, 11 43 
Dion>sius the Areopagite,' his writings the Bible of 
m>‘^ticism, u 124 In part tvansTated by Scotus 
Erigena, 124 

Diplomacy, inlemationak first great impulse gi\en to, 
11 99 First use of cipher in, 107 note 
Diplychs, carved ivory, i 82 

Diseases said to have been produced by the pow er of 
the devil, 1 25-26 

Dissenters, English, causes of their power in the 
seventeenth century, u 5-4 Want of success of 
persecution shown m their case, 4 Dissenters at 
« the lime of the Toleration Act, 4 Their co opera- 

tion with the Scotch m the seventeenth century, 64 
Dodwell, Dr William, his answer to Dr Middleton’s 
attack on the veracity of the Fathers, 1 57 
Hog, a, “mo\cd b> tlie spirit of Pytho,” 1 27 note 
Domat, his notion of the impropnetj of monej lending, 
ii 95 note 

Dominic, St , legend of his mother’s dream, 11 41 
The chief rcM\cr of persecution, 41 note 
Donatists, their fierce persecutions, ii 5 note Perse- 
cuted by Constantine, 5 

Doua>, number of sorcerers put to death at, m one 
year, 1 2 E\ccutions for witchcraft at, 36 
Douglas on miracles 1 58 
Dress, richness of, after the Crusades, 11 T04 
Drinks, hot, importation of, into Europe, ii 122 
Their moral and social effects, 122-12^ 

Drj ads, notions of the earlj Christians respecting 
them, i g 

Dublin, the miraculous crucifiv m Christ Church at, 

Durham Cathedral, Smollett’s remarks on, i 93 note 
Dusii, the, of the pagans, regarded by the early 
Chnstians as devils, 1 9 The origin of our 
“ deuce,” 9 note 

FARrii^ the centre of t|ie, regarded b> St Thomas as 
hell, 1 t25 note 

Earthquakes, remarks of Cosmas Indicopleustes on, 
quoted j 1 102 note 

East India Company begins the mercantile system in 
England^ 11 124 f ote 


Ecliellcs, Trois, the sorcerer, pardoned by Charles IX , 
* 33 

Eclipses, effects of. on the superstitions of the dark 
ages, 1 15. Said to have caused the death of a 
b rcnch king, 15 

Bdtnintrgh Rcvicio^ its influence m England, 11, 

Etfwards, Jonathan, hrs views respecting infant 
baptism, 1 133-134 On “ Original bin,” 134 note 
On predestination, 141 note 

Egyptians, influence of the national religion on the 
art of the ancient, 1 71 

Elizabeth, Queen, her laws respecting witchcraft, i 37 
Success of persecution as shown in the laws of^ 11 2 
Persecutions during her reign, 15 Bishop Bilson’s 
apology for her policy towards the Catholics, 15 
note Answer she received from a Scotch deputa- 
tion, 64 

Encyclopaedists, their denunciation of torture, i 120 

England, first law Wj against witclwrafr, 1 37 

Scepticism in England at the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 44. The 
unexampled seventy of the penal code m England in 
the middle ages, 126 Number of annual executions 
in England in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
J26 Seventy of the penal code during the reign of 
George III , 127 Sketch of the history of toleration 
in England, 11 26-44 Disappearance of the clergy 
from offices of power in England, 46 Political 
influence of the Italian republics on public opinion 
m England, 53 note Debt England owes to her 
non episcopal cliurches, 64 Ihe two schools of 
despotLsm in England, 67 Parallel between the 
history of political and religious liberty in England, 
68 The greaiest English freethinkers inimical to 
liberty, 69 Difference between the growth of 
English and French liber^ analogous to English 
and French tolerance, 69 Sale of English slaves to 
the Irish m the middle ages, 90 note Introduction 
of usury into England, 96 B irst formally permitted 
bylaw, 97 First mercantile companies established 
in, zo6~ioj The first English consul recorded, 107 
note Introduction of the opera into England, 114 
The drama in England, 1x8 Eeioiution of prices m 
England in the sixtecntli century, 120 note Begin- 
ning of the mercantile system in England, 124 note 
Pre-eminence of England in political economy, 
127 

Ephesus, Council of, defined the manner in which the 
Virgin should be represented bj artists, 1 78 

Ephialtes, the demon of nightmare, according to the 
Greeks, 1 9 note 

Ephrem, St , vtcds orthodox verses to Gnostic music, 

1 77 

Epicureans, their denial of the existence of cval spirits, 

, * 7 

Episcopahanism, its tendency compared with that of 
Prcsb> tenanism. ii 62 

Erasmus, his firm belief in watchcraft, 1 23 note IIis 
opposition to the doctrine of predestination, 140. 
His toleration, 11 19 

Essex, an old man mobbed to death as a wizard in, in 
1863, 1 44 note 

Euclnrp, the actress, u 109 note 

EucliarisUc controversy, part taken in the, b> the 
early Reformers. 1 135 

Euhemerus, his tneorj of the origin of the gods of 
paganism,-! loS Trandated into Latin bj Ennius, 
xoS 

Eunomius, bis writings suppressed by the Emperor 
Arcadius, ii 43 

Eunuchs in opera houses, 11 117 

Eutyches, the works of, prohibited bj Theodosius, n 43 

Evidential school, onjjm and decline of the^ in England, 

I 64 Its position in France, 64 And in Germany, 
65 Strong tendency among the evidential school to 
meet the Rationalists half-way, 65 

Exchange, the mv^ention of letters of, ascribed to the 
Jew'S, 11 103 rote 

Excommunication, its great power in the middle ages,.. 

II 39 
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Exorcism forbidden to clergymen by Convocation, 
unless licensed by their bishops, i 45 
Exorcists, early Chnstnn, 1 q. Their tombs in the 
catacombs, 9 noU Order of exorcists in the Church 
of Rome, 9 a^td note 


Fabiola, her foundation of the first hospitals, 11 89 
Fairies regarded as devils, i 9 7 :ot^ 

Famine, etTect of, on the superstitions of tlie dark ages, 
i. IS Alleged cause of one in France, 15 
Farces, the earliest, ji 113 Blanchct’s farce of Patel 
113 aftd note, Spanish farces in the fifteenth century, 
1 13 note 

Farci, his approval of the murder of Serve tus, 11 17 
Farmer, Hugh, bis attempts to explam the diabolical 
possessions of Scripture by the ordinary phenomena 
of epilepsj% 1. 58 

Fathers of the Church, miracles related by them as 
undoubted and ordinary occurrences, i 51, The 
cessation of miracles supposed by early Protestants 
to have taken place when the Fathers passed away, 
54 Neglect into which their \vorks had fallen in 
the beginning of the eighteenth centurj', 55 Dr. 
Middleton’s attack on their veracity, 56 Their 
denial of the existence of the Antipodes, 97. "Their 
conception of hell, 113^ Justified pious frauds, 144 
and note* Their opinions on toleration, 11 5 On 
passive obedience, 50 Their services in making 
labour honourable, 87. Their condemnation of 
money-lending, 93. Their denunaation of the 
thea’tte, 109-110 

Fauns, the, of the pagans, regarded by the early 
Christians as devils, 1 9 

Feltrc, Bernardino da, founded money-lending societies 
in Italy, ii 94 

Fetishism probably the first stage of religious belief, 1 
69-70* Jixamplcs of fetish notions in the early 
Church, 70^ Ihe fetishism of the ancient Greeks, 84 
Fian, Dr , his horrible tortures and death for witch- 
craft, 1 38 note 

Fiard, Abb6, charges the philosopher^ WTth being the 
^ representatives of the old sorcerers, u 36 
Fieni assists Fromundus m a work on comets, i* 99 
note 

Fights, sham, of Italy, n iii note ^ 

Filmer, his advocacy of passive resistance, 11. 67* An- 
swered by Sydney and l*ockc, 63 
Fire regarded by the ancieni** as the portal of the 
unseen world, 1. xrs 
Fish, the, a symbol of Christ, i. 74 
Flagellants, origin of the order of the, i 19 Jheir 
discipline, 19 Their reappearance at the period of 
the Black Death, oo 
Flics, Beekebub god of, i, 27 note 
Florence, the djers of, in the middle ages, u 90 note* 
Its trade m nionc)', it. 96, Luxury of, after the 
Crusades, 104 

Fcemina, Sprenger’s derivation of the vvord, i. 54 note^ 
Fa‘tus, pagan practice of destroying it tn the womb, 1, 


132 note 

Fools, feast of, lu tJ7 Origin of the, ri? note 
I OTUi^muSfSUj On t^e CfM, quoitd, I 10 note ^ 
Foscanni, the Carmelite, his defence of tlie Copcrmcan 
system, i* 100 note His condemnation, ioo note 
Foundlings, multitudes of, sustained by the early 
Christians ik 88. SketJi ofthchistoo of foundling 
hospitals in Europe, 83 note ^ ^ 

Fox, Charles James, on the relation of scepUcistn and 

toieraiiou, h. 4 ^ r * 

France, persecution of witches m the sootn ok i* 
Gradual of persecution for uitchci-ift and 

sorcery in, ^5. OccaMonal apj^rilions of they irgm 
nmonz ir;iwmt a'ltl sntJcrsuUon<i t? 

A1]cri!rihcet>f Fiance to Cbnsnmuy jhronn off jt tfi-: 
eighteenth oentur>', 6^ Kt^nlt of her lettitu tP the 
Cnurch, Ct. Protestant p«r<ect:i;ors m, ii. lO. 
Skctdi of the hiyon’o*" tole-ntion jn Fratcc, ai'is- 
France at the head of modwn liherak<m, ^4- C - 
cumitancce thni made p.ff.atiim in France ar.(rr->- 

STo mteW, 6i.^ Afttuide^ 

^615, 6t- Dcchrations by tbt ot 


absolute independence of the civil power, 6i. Differ- 
ence between the growth of English and French 
liberty analogous to English and French tolerance, 
60. Wide influence of the French Revolution, So. 
Usury in France m the eighth and ninth centunes, 
96 a 7 td note Impulse given to French commerce 
, from the relations of France with the Turks, 104. 

Luxury after the Crasades, 104. Contrast between 
, the French and tlie Italian dramas m their relation 
to the Church, 114 Introduction of the opera into 
France, 114 

Frauds, pious, I 143-144- Justified by the Fathers, 
144 ana note. Dr Newman on, 144 note 
Frederick II , Emperor, declares himself the protector 
of the Inquisition, 11 41 

Frederick, King of Prussia, his abolition of torture in 
his dominions, i tao 

Freethinkers in Roman Catholic countries, character of 
the modern school of, i 62 
Free trade, in 78 

Fridays, abstaining from meat on, a main practical 
test of religion on the Continent, i, 113 Persecu- 
tions in France on this ground, xt^note* Peciihar 
light in which the subject was regarded in England, 

1 13 note '* 

Fromundus, his works and views, L 90 note 
Fulgenlius, St , his statement oF the tloctnnc of infant 
baptism, quoted, i J31- Condemns all external to 
the Church, 137 


Galileo, condemnation of, by tbc literal school of 
Scnptural interpreters, i. too, 102 
GaJIican Church, its con tempt uoils disregard of the 
decrees of the Second Council of Nice, i. Bo. Gerber t 
the reputed author of G.illican opinion:^, ico note* 
The Galilean Church the representative of despotic 
interests, u 61 

Gardening, influence of Roiisscnu on the science of, u* 
8a-Sr. l*e Not re’s style, 8r 
Garin et, on sorcery, quoted, 1* 2 note 
Gatakcr, on lots, 1 102 tto/e 
Gauls, monc) .lending among the, ii» 02-93 
Generation, sponianeousi theory of, k 124. Mcbrch* 
then’s remarks upon the question of the txuiscs of 
tlie difference of sex, quoted, 174 no*f The laws of 
generation as explained by MorcH, 11. 34 note 
Genesis, objections of the Manichoians to the literal 
intcrprelanon of, i 96. Ans’vcrcd by Sl Auguvunc, 
96 

Geneva, great numbers of witches executed in, 1 2 
Genii, pngaii representations of the, adopted by' 
Christian art as guardian angch, i 74 
Genius, a good, represented by th- old Egypiimsasa 
serpent with a hawk's head, I jOrtate 
Genovesi advocates the abolition of the u^uryMawv, u 
9S-0Q ttofe , . V* 

Gentilis, tlic freethinker, his death, 11. to 
Geology refutes the doctrine of the jf^nal nature of 
death, u toi , , . , 

Germany, vast numbers of win p it to dcathin, i* 2, 
Character of the BiMical rrilici-sni </, 109. Persecu- 
tion of the Call oKcs in Germany, il 15. Probable 
cause of the osccndc.jcy of German thinJeis m 

Europe, 49 ... t 

Grr^^n, cli^nceMor of the Umver'^i^y of P.ms, bit 
defence of the bchrf in wjtchrrafr, I 74. H*u 
remarks on who denied tfie of 

demon- quoted, jr. Denoun-^v n so 

Gibbon, i:tU ard, hL ^ 

Church oT Pome, i 57 f , 

GdWrt, Wdliam, bjv Tr*p*a ug the nuf* 

trrHittd »*ilb conic nj»l 1 y > b » J04 
Giotto, rr!i;:u*u< ferfin^ jv*rv.jdiny bisWT^*l^, k ^ 
GiadLiornal lie Lr*, tq Ongia 4 , rtf 
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Fhtlcsophy^ 42 His Saddnctsmus Tnumjf>haius^ 
42 Its great success, 43 His tolerance, 11 
29-30 

Glass punting, common long before the time of 
Omabue, 1 83 Origin of the tracery of some of 

the windows of tlie French cathedrals, 90 uoU 
Gloucester, Duchess of, her punishment for w itchcraft, 

1 37 

Gnosticisn^ origin of the central doctrine of the i^ons, 

I 76 dfid note Influence of Gnosticism ov\-r 
' Christian art, 75 Its \iew of the God of the Jcus, 

^(inote Of the ** Unknown Father,” 76 'l*he tno 
pnncipal y^Ions, Christ and the Sophia, 76 The 
worship of the Virgin strengthened oy Gnosticism, 
76 Reverence of many of the Gnostics foi* the 
serpent, 76 noie The woman who w as healed of the 
issue of blood one of the pnncipal types of the 
Gnostics, 76 note Absorbing and attracting in- 
fluence .^f Gnosticism, 76-77 Probable Gnostic 
origin of the conventional cast of features asenbed to ! 
Christ, 77 

God the Father, representations of, in Christnn art. 
comparativelj modern, i 74-75 How representea 
in different countries, 76 Difference between the 
conception of the Divinity in a scientific and un- 
scientific age, t02 

Gods of the pagans, notions of the early Christians 
respecting the, 1 8-9 

Gold, economical error of regarding it alone as wealth, 

II 1x9 Influence of this error in causing the nun of 
Spam, 120 

Goldsmiths* work of Rouen, Italy, and Limoges, 1 82 
note St Eloi their patron, 82 note 
'Gospels, the apocryphal, their influence oscr Christian 
artji 77 

Gothic architecture^ origin of, i 92 Fitness of, for 
churches, 93 Disfavour into which it fell in the 
eighteenth century, 93 note The fluctuations m the 
estimate of this architecture represent the fluctuations 
of religious sentiments, 93 Causes of the ancient 
preference of Gothic to Roman architecture, 93 note 
Singular criticisms of Gothic architecture, 93 note 
Its revival m the nineteenth century, 93 note Its 
influence on the stage, 11 114-1x5 
Gotteschalk, the monk, bolds the doctrme of double 
predestination, i 140 note His punishment, 140 
note 

Government, its power of influencing the reason of the 
people, i» 2 Hooker’s doctrine of the true origin 
and functions of, 66-67 L.ockc*s treatise on govein- 
ment, 68 and notes 
Gozzoh, Benozzo, his works, 1 86 
Gratian, the Emperor^ his slave law, 11 87 note 
Grattan on religious intolerance, 11 24 On the Act of 
Uniouj II 68 note 
Gravitation, problem of, 1 106 

Greeks, their belief in evil spirits and sorceiy, i 7 
Their notion of nightmare, 9 note Influence of the 
national religion on the art of the ancient, 71 Greek 
worship of beauty, 83 Greek idolatry" faded into art, 
84 Creitivc power in art becomes CAtinct imong 
the Greeks, 85 Influence of the resurrection of the 
spirit of ancient Greece on mcdia.\ ihsm, 88 I mmense 
sumsevpended by ancient Greece upon works of art, 
QO V’’orks of excavation evrned on by the French 
in Greece, 91 note Acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue in Ireland in the ninth centurj, ns The 
Greek fear of the dead and predisposition to see 
ghosts, 123 noie Indusinal pursuits, how regarded 
in Greece, 11 84-85 Monev -lending among the 

Greeks, 92 The law fulness 01 usury maintained by 
the Greeks after the twelfth centurj^, 95 Music 
among the Grcel $,114 and note 
Gregorius Tliaumaturgus one of the latest eminent for 
the gift of miracles, 1 55 

Gregory of Nj’ssa, his disbelief m eternal punishments, 

I 1T3 

Gregorj' the Greit, his cmauapation of his slaves, 

II 87 

Gregory XIII , Pope, removes the prohibition of 
r^tUlV against bull fighting, 1 xio note 


Gregory XVI , Pope, his condemnation of religious 
liucrty, ii 25-26 

Gr^vin, his play T/ie Death 0/ Cersar^ 11 59 
Gnllandus, on the poverty of witches, 1 i note On 
their medical knowledge, 26 note 
Grmdal, Bishop, advocates the application of torture 
to the Catholic priests, 4 120 note 
Gronovius, influence of the Roman law on his political 
teaching, 11 ^3 His works, 73 note 
Grotius, nis view of rebellion, 11 50 no^e, 51 His 
theory of intcrnalional arrangements, 82 On 

usury, 97 

Guido of Arezzo, his invention of musical notation, 
II xr4 

Guilds and corporations, their importance in the 
middle ages, ii 91 

Gunpow'dcr, importance of the discovery of, to demo 
cracy, 11 77 


HAur, Sir Matthew, his belief in the existence of 
witchcraft, j 40 

Hall, Robert, his advocacy of liberty, h 64 note 
Hannold on usury, 11 97 

Hanseatic Lea^e, commerce of the, 11 107 Its 
suppression 01 piracy, 107 

Harrington, James, on liberty of conscience, 11 28 
His Sjstem of Poliitcs quoted, 28 note His 
Oceana^ 54 note Answer^ to his arguments, 54 
note His advocacj’ of the ballot, 54 note On the 
necessity of usury, 98 note 

Hatsenet, Dr , Archbishop of York, enumerates w itch- 
craft amongst “ Popish impostutes,” 1 46 note 
Harvey, his discovery of the circulation of the blood 
not owing toBacon^s method, i 104 7 tpte First result 
of his discovery, 106 

Hawkswood, Sir John, and the Italian condottien, 
11 77 

Healing, cause of the adoption of the serpent as the 
emblem of, 1 76 note 
Helena, worship of, 1 76 noie 

Hell, catalogue of the leaders, and description of the 
'organisation of, 1 32 Patristic conception of, 113 
Vews of Ongen and Gregory of N> ssa, 113 haint 
oouony of the Jews and heathens on the subject, 774 
Elaboration of the conception of punishment hy 
literal fire m the middle ages, 1x4 Extreme ter- 
rorism of the fourteenth ccntiirj, 115 Dean Milman 
on the passion for detailed pictures of hrU, ms note 
Destruction of natural religion by the conception of 
hell, 1x6 Effect of the doctrine of eternal punish 
xnent on man’s character, 116 et se^ Causes of the 
decline of the mcdifcval notions of hell, 122 Ihc 
belief in hell one of the corner stones of the psycho- 
logy of the Fathers, 123 Opinions of the contem 
porancs of Descartes^ 125 noie The locality of hell, 
125 note Elimination of the doctrine of future 
torture from religious realisations^ 127 
Helmont, Van, his recipe for producing mice, 1 124 note 
Henri 111 of France, his murder, u 56 The mur 
dcrer eulogised by the League and by the Pope. 59 
Henri IV of France establishes the principle of 
toleration by the Edict of Nantes, n 23 His theorj 
of international arrangements, 82 
Henrv VIII of England formallj permits money- 
lending, 11 97 

Hercules represented in some of the old churchc';, 1 73 
note In Greek statues the t>*pc of the dignity of 
labour, 85 

Hereditary guilt, the conception of, i 129 Thcones 
to account for it, 130. Expression of this general 
conception in dogmatic teaching, 130 Weakened by 
the progress of democratic habits, 130 Its dogmatic 
expression the doctrine that all men arc by nature 
doomed to damnation, X30 Infant baptism and, 130 
Hcrcsiarchs, the age of, pissed, 1 63 M dc Mon 
talembert’s remarks on Lamtnnais as a hcrcsiarch, 
63 note 

Heretics use of slow fire in burning them in some 
districts, i 119 fjoie T,orturc of heretic^ in the 
sixteenth century , 1x9-120, Bishop Simancas defends 
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torture of heretics, 120 note ; on heretics possessing 
no moral rights, 144 noU. The first law in which 
the penalty of death is annexed to the simple pro- 
fession of a heresy, n 5-^ note The Levitical law 
regarded by Cyprian ns the foundation of dealings 
With heretics, 7 note St Augustine’s view of 
heresy, 9 a7i(l note. Denunciation by SL Martin 
. and St. Ambrose of the execution of some heretics, 
p Few heretics persecuted for several centuries 
before the Albigcnses, lo-zz. Heresies renewed 
by the decomposition of mediscval society, it 
Encountered by persecution, ii Eymencus the 
Inquisitor, 13 }ioU. Bui! of Pope Innocent IV. 
enjoining examination by torture, 13 fiote. Sentence 
pronounced upon the relapsed heretic, 13 noic. 
Ferocity displaj^ed towards the children of heretics, 
14 and note. Right of the civil magistrates to 
punish heresy maintained’ by Luther, Beza, &a, x6 
But opposed by Zumglius and Socinus, 16 Repeal 
of the writ ‘Dc Hseretico comburendo/ 30 ’Work 
of Janscnius on the sinfulness of alliances •with 
heretics, 40 Sketch of the constitution and progress 
of the Inquisition, 40-41 

Hermapluodites introduced by Polyclcs into art, 1* 90 
Hoie 

Hernandez, the Spanish sculptor, his piety, i 86 note 
Heroism, effect of the classical writings in altering the 
type of, 12. 73 

Highlanders, Robert Kirk’s account of evd spirits 
among the, 3 48 note 

HiUnon, St , his miracle performed for the benefit of 
itaheus, i. 12. Other miracles related of him, la 
note 

Hilary, St, of Poitiers^ his advocacy of absolute and 
complete toleration, 11 5 His denunciation of the 
Emperor Constantins, 50-51 note^ 

Hildebrand, his theoiy’^ of intcmaiional arrangements, 
n 82 

Hiackmar, Archbishop of Rhcims, his^ (mposition to 
the worship of images, i 80 note On infant baptism, 
131, His opposition to Gotteschaik’s doctrine of 
double predestination, 140 note 
History, influence of the morpliological theorj of thb 
universe upon, i 105 

HistnovtasittCy the, of Fr>nne, lu ti8 note 
Plobbes, his influence one of the causes of the decline 
of the belief in witchcraft, i 40 His unflinching 
support of pcr=ccution, n Inimical to hberty, 
60 His rtiack on the classics, 72 note 
Honson, Elizabeth, her account of an apparition that 
had appeared to her, i 45 
Hobdays, Catholic, lu 123 no^e 

IJoil md, Protestant nersccutions of tlic Catholics in, 
ii 16 See Netherlands 
Holy Thom, miracle of, I 60 

Hooker, Richard, love of truth manifested in his worls, 
li 26 His dncinne of the origin and function'? of 
government, 66-6 j ^ And of passive obedience, 67 
Hfipital uphold^ religious lil>erty, u 19 
HopVins, Mattht.w, the witchfmdcr, u 39 
Horascope of Chri^^t, n lor fwte 
Horsley, Bishop, liis advocacy* of passive obedience to 
the laws, ii ^ ^ , 

llo^Uais of the early Chnstians, 11 i lie 

bospit*als erected by Pabiola, 60 Ihe network of 
ho^pbals founded after tne Crusades, 89 
Hoiman, his I*y<Tnic OalhUf ti 7®* Account of the 
author, 70 a*rd note 
Howard, John, i 126 

Hrosw nil.*, her r^jligioui plays, 11 tix ^ 

Hudibras on executions for witr^b^raft, i. 30 t*rte 

Bivhop of Avnmcbes* bis ^^cw of the utter 

vanity of philosophic u 135 ^ 

Huniarnty, virtue of, s iro. Irhumanuy of some of 
the sports our ancestor*, ttn ^ ^ 

Hume, David, hw *' ou Mtrar.es j 57- JH* 

me>hod o'' rfA‘onin« ajmapted bv S7 

Influence onrs ni 2, 

Untt-'I monarvln-, «, 5>- ^ 

On mr-n!icide. Sb wV On usury, .. 

Hu<s, JoliR, his liberal fvoiitica! ojonicnr, u. 


Ujilcheson, on the causes of the ancient preference of 
Gotmc to Roman archueciure, i 93 note 
Hutchmson, on the number of executions for witch- 
craft in England, I 37 7 tote 

Hutten, Ulrich von, his liberal views, li 63 His 
ndicule of the attempt to mould the cla'ssics into the 
^age of mediaivahsm, 74 note. His irony on the 
Chnsiian horror of the Jews, zoo-ioi note 
Hi'draulicon, water organ, i 92 note 
Hyperaisth«ia of the memory, ca*ics of, 11 34 fwte 


^1X0 Y% the initial letters of the name of Cbnst as 
Saviour, i, 74 fiotc 

Iconoclasts rise and progress of the. 1. 80 Quarter 
whence the Iconocla‘?ts issued forth, 85 Tlicir 
destruction of ancient sculpture, gx 
Idolatry, reasons why uncivilised man falls into, k 71. 
A sign sometimes of progress, sometimes of retro- 
pression, 71 ^ St Agobard's work m denouncing the 
idolatry of ^ image worship, 80-81. Intimate con 
nection of idolairi’ with the modes of thought of 
the middle agCN, 81 i^Iahopictanism the sole 
example of a great religion restraining semi bar- 
banans from ^idolatr>, 81 Causes why Greek 
idolatry faded into art, 84 

Ignatius, St.^ ’his introduction of the practice of 
antiphons, it 114 

llhbcns, decree of the Council of, against camllcs m 
cemeteries, i 79 note. Against paintings m cliurchcs, 
80^^ Condemns usury, 11 94 note 
Illumination See I^fanuscnpis 
Image- worship See Idolatry 

Immaculate conception, rise of doctrine of, 78# Re- 
jected by St Bernard, 78 note 
Impromptus, old p]a>»s termed, 11 113 
Incarnation, desire in the middle ages to gi\e a 
palpable form to the ni>ster\ of tlic, 1 77 note* 
Instances of a conception by the ear, 77 note 
Incubi, or male devals, i. 9 note 1 heir )xculhr at- 
tachment to women with beautiful hair, 9 note 
Their sons in the isle of Cyprus, 9 note 
Independents, their tolerant spirit, u 27 
Index Ex IS ^ ortgmaicd b^ Paul IV , ii 43 

Indiaj influence of the national religion ou the art of 
ancient, i 71 note 

Industry . the industrial history of Rationalism, 11 84 
etseq Sla\eo" the basis of themdu<tnal sjstcni of 
antiquity, 84 Industry , how rcgnrdc<1 m ancimt 
Greece and Rome, 84-S5 hcniccs of the latlnts 
and of the Benedictines in making labour Imnounhle, 


87. Modern mdustnal history l?egun by the eimuiri. 
pilion of the towns, go LfTcets of the Cnisadc-j mi 
industry, 91. Impottanre of corporators 1*1 i)ie 
middle ages, qr, J'omts of contact of industrial ami 
theological enterprises, 91. Usury tlic first ground 
of collision, or. Eficci of induKiry on th* olo*tv%ti 
judgments, 99, 103 Injur> done to industry by 
persecution, 103 Cause of the drchrc of the ideal 
of poverty, 104. Luxury and stimptuar> law>i of the 
thirteenth and fourlc^nth ccnlunc*^. jO|. R^fwd 
incrca'^c of commerce in Huropc, An hucj 

Jcciual ascendency given to tndusiry by the Me liri, 
107 Harmons of th*- mdiKtnal wPb the 

other tendencies of the age, to;. ^ The creaMan of 
the thf-atre tlic Inst serance of the hidti'trnl t 
tKU of JraJj, xr8 Th'* s-cpire of ifidu.<>ff> nl n 
the gtTisp of Spam. 1 if . Incs.mp.'^idntjty morn'll!- 
CKTU With inriustr^*, 120 r/^5^st.nn of o-i ? 

of Protrdnnu^mandr-.td^'^ f' 

T.>s Conflict between mn *(m*\xuvo t 5*)ti 
Ciiltiwal imertste, Z2a> School of r,^ to 

rramjfnrlurrs, 124 'i hr of Coi ^rt Isvt -^1 »* 

10 em, 124 of the niruM tdc m 

nogkud. J24 wv. Jnrrrnion of vxMUt 12 ‘ f 
of macbinw. 12C IVbncal em-.my i ^ 

of an tndusirial ' 

tlr^troyer of n f 

134 UtidigfjA-ib.n fh- c»p"rn o? 

ladtiUrklum, 133 
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InfaiUrj^ change In the relative importance of cavalry 
and infantry in war. u y; 

Innocent HI , Pope, ms institution of the Inquisition. 

I 19 Establishes the Inquisition, 11 ix. His bull 
confiscating the goiids of heretics, 14 note 

Innocent IV , Pope, his bull enjoimiig the examination ^ 
of heretics by torture, il 13 HoU 
Innocent' VIII , Pope, his bull against sorcery, i 3 
Commissions the Inquisitor Sprengcr, 3 
Innocent XI , Pope, his cdndeiniiation of usury , 11 94 
note 

Inquisition, institution of the, 1 19 The first law in 
Avhich the title “ Inquisitors of the Faith" appears, 

II 6 nbit Form of supplication employed by Inqui- 
sitors, 10 and note TrautsmandorflTs work in favour 
01 toleration^ 10 note Magnitude and atrocity of 
the persecutions of the Inquisition, 12 Paramb’s 
remarks on the Inquisition, 14 note Pardt^ aUvays 
promised by the Inquisitors to those who A\ould 
confess or retract tbcir opinions within a certain 
period, 14 note Frequent hostility of the Inquisi- 
tion to the civil poiver, and its separation of 
religious questions from politics, 40 Sketch of tlie 
constitution and progress of the Inquisition, 40-41 

Interdict, power of in the middle ages, u 39 
liUcrcst, principles that regulate, 11 91-92 These 
principles unknoa n to the ancients, ga See also Usury 
International arrangements, theories of Hildebrand, 

11 8a 

Investitures, the famous history of the, 11 39 
Ireland, learning in, m the ninth century, i 115 
Number of converts from Catholicism to Protestant- 
isnl produced by the penal systeba m seventy-one 
years, 11 3 The outbreak of 1641, 3 Want of 
^ success of persecution shown in the case of tbe Irish 
Catholics, 3 Persecution of the Catholics in, in the 
serenlccnth century, 15 Liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament, 44-45 Controversy m Ireland on tolera- 
tion- in 1725, 45 note Patriotism replaced by 
sectarianism, 45 Sale of English slaves to the 
Irish in tlic middle ages, 90 note 
Irish, veneration Of the hncicht, for wolves, 1 27 note 
Their belief in lycanthropy, aS rote 
Isaac, the “wood ofsicnfice '* borne by, a type of the 
cross, i 70 note 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, her decree of banishment 
against the Jews, lu lor 
Isidore, St , on infant baptism, i 132 noie 
Isis, the Egyptian conception of, transferred to the 
worship of the Virgin, 1 77 

Ilalicus, the Christian, and the mmacle of St Hilanon, 
i 12 

Italy, great number of sorceiers pul to death m, in one 
year, u 3 Goldsmiths* work of, 8a Yote Moral 
condition of Italian society, and its influence on art, 
in the middle ages, 88 Chief ca.uses of the perfection 
nltamed by the Italian painters of the sixteenth 
century, 89 Gothic architecture ne\ er m favour in 
Italy, 93 note Abolition of tbrture in, xao Ante- 
cedents of Raiionahbm in Italy, 134-13^ Intense 
hostility excited m Italy by the Inquisition, 11 aa 
Pohlvca.1 influence of the Italian republics on public 
opinion in England,' ^3-54 note The Italian con 
dotticn, 77 loundation of the “ Monti di PietJi ” in 
Italy, 94 Usury made popular by the rise of the 
Italian republics, 96 Toleration accorded by the 
Italian republics to the Jews, 103 The old sham 
fights of Italy, iii noie^ Fondness of the Italians 
for the theatre, 1x7 

James I of England, his zeal against witchcraft, 1 38 
Presidcsoier tbe tortures inflicted on Dr Fian, 38 
note His law subjecting witches to death upon tbe 
first conviction, 38 His infatuation on the subject 
of Witchcraft, 38 

James II , his proclamation of religious liberty, n 30 
Jansenfus, hts book on the sinfulness of alliances with 
lierctiG*, 11 40 

Januanus, St , miracle of, at Naples, 1 52 
Jopan^ success of persecution shown in the case of the 
Christians in, 11 2 


Jerome, St , on miracle of St Hilanon, i. 12 His 
praise of virginity, n. 90 

Jesuits^ their proclamation of the “ social contract," 11 
54 Characteristics of the 54 ei seq Suarez, 
De Fide^ S4“55 Mariana, Dc A e^e., 55-57 Tyran 
nicide defended by the, 60 Iheir services to 
liberalism, 60 Casuistry of tlifc Jesuits applied to 
the subject of usury, 97 

Jewel, Bishop, on the increase of witchcraft m 
England, j 37 His Apoh^y^ 57 
Jew the Black Death ascribed to them, i 20 Their 
religion regarded by some of the Gnostics as the 
work of pr nciplc of evil, 76 noie Influence of 
their laws on pcrsecuuon, 11 4 ConstantinUs per- 
secution of the, 5 Partiality of the Spaniards for 
the burning of Jews, 42 and note , Ihe whole 
literature of the Jews, except the Bible, proposed to 
be destroyed, 43 Jewish emancipation in England, 
46 The Jews early noted as slave dealers, 87 
Jewish slaves m the middle ages, 90 note Usu^ 
almost monopolised by the Jews, 96 The Jews the 
first class benefited by the tolerance caused by 
commerce, 100 Persecutions of the Jews, 100 
Superstitions concerning them, 100 note Contro 
versy in the middle ages as to whether they should 
be permitted to practise usurv, loi note Their 
services to literature, 101, 103 Expelled from Spam, 
loi Mos'^acre in Seville and other places m Spam, 
lor Barbarity of the Portuguese towards them, 102 
Their commercial activity, 103 Tolerated in the 
Italian republics, 103 Said to have invented letters 
of exchange, 103 note 

Joan of Arc, her execution for witchcraft, i 37 
John, Friar, his success in promoting the Inquisition in 
'Italy, lu 42 noie 

John, Sl, legend of the portrait of, found in the house 
of a Christian, j 82 note 

Jonah rescued from the fish*s mouth, 53 mbol of, 1 74 
Jovian, the Emperor, liis tolerance of Pagan magic, 

1 X2 

Juannes, the Spanish painter, 1 86 noie 

Jubinal, on pagan and Christian conceptions of death, 

1 1^7-138 noie 

Judaism, patriotism the moral principle of. 11 38 
Julian, his love of magic, 1 8 Prohibits Ciiristians from 
teachmg tbe classical writings, u 43 note His 
testimou3i' to the chanty of the Christians, 69 His 
antipathy to public amubcmcnts, 110 
Julius II , Pope, his bull against sorcer>, 1 3 IIis 
munificence to artists, 91 

Jupiter, Greek busts of, 1 83 ytoie Their character, 85 
Jurieu advocates the lawfulness of persecution, 11 16. 

His political teaching, 70 and note 
Jurisprudence, Roman, influence of, 11 72-73 
Justin Martyr, his assertion of the continuance of 
nliracles m his time, i $6 Admits the possibility of 
the salvation of pagans, lyj note 
Justinian, the Emperor, his law respecting usuiy, u 
96 note 


Kant, his pnnciplcs of Biblical cnticism, i 109 
KeUerus, the Jesuit, his defence of t3rrannicidc, in 59 
Kings, the power of the Pope for deposing, u 52, 53 
Doctrine of live mediate character of the divine right 
of kings, 53 The doctrine of the “ social contract," 
54 Manana's De Kegti 55-37 T5nranmcide, 55 
seq William Barclay’s denial of the Pope’s power 
01 deposition, 6x noie Doctrine of passive obedience 
to, 65-66 Hooker’s doctrine of the regal power, 
6^-67 

Kirk, tbe Scotch, Buckle’s descnption of tlic, i 46 note, 
f Its establishment a blow to tlic English Church, ii. 

Kirfc, Robert, minister of Abcrfoil, his account of evil 
spints among the Highlanders, 1 iS no:e 
Knowledge, the increase of, one of the great causes of 
liberty, u 76 ^ . 

Knox, John, his denunciation of the Queen hearing 
mass, n 16 Advocates the lav\ fuln^'ss of pciscrti 
tion, 16 and noie His political liberalism, 63 On 
government by women, 70 note 
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L/A Bo6tie, his treatise on Voluntary ServHttde^ li 74, 
His revolutionary declamations, quoted, 75, His 
york adopted by the French Protestants in 1578, and 
in 1836 by Lamennais, 75 

Labour, services of the Fathers and the Benedictines 
in making it honourable, ii 87 
Lactantius hb strong assertion of the iniquity of 
persecution, li. 5 His peculiar notions, 5 7iot€, His 
opinion that ecclesiastics should never cause the 
death of men, 9 His \ie\v of money-lending, 95 
Lady-day, feast of Cybcle formerly celebrated on, 

Lamb, the symbol of Chnst, condemned by a council 
‘'In Trullo,’* i 87 

La MereSoitc, origin of, ii itz noU 
Lamennais, M* de Montalembert’s remarks on, as 
a hcresiarch, i. 63 7 tote His attempt to associate 
Catholicity with the movement of modern civilisa- 
tion, 11 25 

Lamia, the sorceress, put to death, 1 7 
Landry, St., the apostle of chanty m France, 11 89 
La Peyrere, his work on rationalistic Eibhcai inter- 
pretation, 1* T07 Analysis of his argument^ T07-10S 
^ 710 te His denial of the Mosaic authorship of the 

Pentateuch, to8 

Laplace, on the argument for design in the motions of 
the planets, 1. to6 ftote* His review of Craig’s 
theoiy^ of probabilities,' 145 7 iotc 
Las Casas advocated slavery, 11. 120-121. Defended 
b}' Gr^^oire, Bishop of BIois, 6Lc , izi note 
Lateran, Third Council of, its endeavours to arrest the 
progress of usury, ii 96 

Lateran, Fom-th Council of, demands the extermination 
ofbereuc^ii ii ' ^ ^ 

Latimer, Bishop, his sermon describing the resolution 
of pnees in England, ii 120 note 
Law in nature, gradual substitution of the conception 
of, for that of supernatural intcr\cntionj 1. 102 
Lawes, the composer, interred in Westminster Abbey, 

’ ii. 118 note 

League, exultation^of the, at the murder of Henri III , 


11 59 

Leannain Sith, or familiar spirits, common among the 
Highlanders, i 48 

Learning, msthctic cflfcct of the revival of, 1 86 
Lc Coreur, on usury, h gy noU 

"Le CouvTcur, the actress, xi, 116 Voltaire’s ode to her 
memory, 116 

J^ibniU’s notions of eternal punishment, i lae ^ 

LeiUi. nine women burnt for vitcbcraft at, in 1664, 
I 4^ 

Lcntuhis, proconsul of judrea, forged letter of, on ibe 
persona] appearance of Cbri'^i, 1 85-86 note 
*Lco I , Pope, burns the bools of the Manicbaians, 

/ 11 43 . ^ 

Leo his mumnccncc to artists, i. pr Grounds upon 
w hicb he condemned usury . 11. 95 n'^te 
Lessing, his principles of Biblical criiictsm, i top 
Lev uical laws, influence of, on Christian persecution, 
ik 4. Regarded by C>pnan as the foundation of 

dealings with berctfes, 7 ^ t 

Libanms, his pleadings against the^ destruction of the 
temples in the counto' dinncts, lu 7. His praise of 

pantomimic donees, no ^ ^ 

Liberty, religious, cursed b3' Sr, Augnstmc, n. o ro/r 

11, poliiicai : the teaching of the FaUitrrsrcvptCt- 

ing rabcJIioD favourable to liberty, n. si* AsaUo the 
conflicts between the Pope and kings, 52 
lafe insoluble problem of, 3, 6 

Lilith, the first wife of Adam, queen of the succubi, 


1. o ^ OU ^ 

ilv superstitious notion concerning, 1 
amlo. origin of pictures of the d^ ^rent into, 1. 77 
tJn baptised clnldten in, xii, 13 > ana no c 
imoccs, cc,!d!.ai!lh4’ "■orl. of, I. S= rcU , 
:innxJs’^prei»4t-rciis charge hroagl.t PK-..n« his 

!nr£*^M acl Omles, i. nS ft-'!* 

.cA% John, on ihc ptitmth alwclf'., 5. On 


the belief in propositions contrary to reason, 57 fr/r. 
^uses of his influence, 146-147. Carpings of the 
Xractarian party at his psycholog:}',' 147-148 «<r/f 
His defence of religious liberty, ii. 30 Jljs answer 
to Filmers doctnne of passive obedience, 63. On 
interest, 98 a 7 :d rote 

'Lombards, their trade in money, iu 96. Their political 
cconomj , 107 note ^ 

Looking-glasses, ladies using, said by Clemens AIct- 
andnnus to break the second commandment, i. 8a 

7 toie 


Lot See Chance 

Louis XIV., religious reaction under, ii 23 

Lowes, a Suffolk clergyman, put to death for witch- 
- craft, 1. 39 

Loy ola, Ignatius, seft a day apart for the meditation of 
eternal damnation, i 117 

Lucretius adopted the theory of ‘Spontaneous genera- 
tion, i 124 

Luke, St, probable author of the portraits of, L 112 
note 


Lullaby, supposed origin of the word, i o note 
LuIIi, the musical composer, 11 1x7 
Luther, Martin, his superstitious crcdulit>, i 3 His 
sense of sin, 22 His belief in witchcraft, 23 His 
part in the Eucharistic controversy, 155 On salva 
tion in the Church alone, 1^9 rlis declaration of 
prcdestinarianism, 140, 141 notes Asserts the right 
of the cjvil magistrate to punish hercs>, u. 16 ilis 
inclination to the despotic tlieory of government, 63 
Lutheranism, almost silent evanescence of the dis- 
tinctive mmk of, 3. 9^. Coalescence of Lutherans 
and Calvinists in Prussia and other parts of Germany, 
95 7 wie 

Luxembourg, Marquis of, bis trial for sorcery, i 36 
Luxury,^ habits of, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, 11. 104 Sumptuary laws, 104 ard note 
Influence of the Black Death, 104 Economical 
effects of luxury”! 104-105. Substitution of luxury 
for monaslicism as a check upon population, 105. 
Influence of luxury on intellectual dcvtiopmciu, roy 
And upon the character of public amusements. jo3 
Ly^canihropyq belief in, i. 27, 28. Condemned by a 
canon of the Council of Ancyra, 28. Excaitions in 
France for lycanthropy^ in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, 36 


Macaulay, Ixird, his reason why^ the Puritans ob- 
jected to bull-baiting, u no fwte* On the servility 
of the Anglican Church, quoted, 11 fuUe 
Machinery^ movements in favour of manuficiures 
stimulated by the invention of, ii 126 lira sharks 
to its advantages, 127 

Magdalen hospitals unknown to the early Church, 11 
88 no^e 

Magic, laws of the Romans against, i 7 ff, Char^t^ter 
of, among the more civ jlncd pagans 7* 9» 
extraordinary' impo^'rancc in the piin-;ir tcichuig, 
ro Ihc Lmptror Constantine's scvc.r lavv ,u,atn-i 
secret magicL 11. The title “enemies of the human 
race** transferred from the Chri'ctians to the tna^u 
emu'^, rr. Laws of Coiisianitus, it. Sccpuct'^ni the 
only true corrective for the evil, it 1 hn lav^s 
against magic suspended unde** Julian and Jovian, 
but aficrw-ards tenev'ed, i'*. Owes the uor t 
outbreaks of these persecutions, 13 Trarvition of 
the old pagan wo^.ihtp from the rplwie of re!i::jo « 
irto that of magic, 13. i’MVtercc of jrohdHicd 
pagan magu'.al ntes long after the 
paganism, 13. atternp? to ex/'Uin 

phenomena of magic by the influence of the sta’r. 
301 note , 

Magnet, the discoveries of ih% 

treated vl'h conte^apl ly F rarc^s »n, i. ir 4 tirfe 

Malom-t LfTendt. the aufb-h hr- 


^^ahOmr^anf^^’ the ejrua.pV 

rr- ♦raining 1 orhanjia ^ fro/u id , t 
d«(]l> «rt, fj rno sr.'p-i' 

1 ihA*<tl in ar cre’ it^aurr. 
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Mahomeians, their raid against boohs on logic and 
philosophy, i 18 note Held doctrine of Immacu- 
late Conception some centuries before its appearance 
in Christianity, 78 note 
Maimonides, liis works, 11 103 note 
Malcbrinche, his account of the decadence in the 
belief rn witchcraft in his time, 1 36 
Maleficiendo, Sprenger*s derivation -of the word, 1 24 
note 

Malleus Maleficarum^ the works of inquisitors so 
called, 1 2s note 

Maltbus on infanticide, 11 88 ftote His theory and 
Its consequences, 11 105 

Man the ancient notion of man’s position m the 
universe displaced by astronomy, i 101 Effects of 
man’s sin on the vegetable world, lox note 
Manichacism, Outburst of, in the twelfth century, 1 18 
Cardinal tenet of, 84. The Mosaic cosmogony' 
assailed b^ the Manichscans, p6 5t« Augustine s 
treatise in answer, 96797* Their doctrine respecting 
the Antipodes, 97 Their strange notion of the 
unfication of the souls of the dead, 1x4 ?ioie Their 
ooks burnt by Pope I eo I > u 43 
Manners, the ferocity of, corrected by Christian 
charity, it 88 

Mantua, Inquisition riots in, u 42 
Manuscripts, beauty of the illuminations of, from the 
fifth to the tenth centuriOi>i 1 82 7 wle Decline of 
the art from thus period till the revival of painting, 
82 ftoie 

Mar, Earl of, hied to death for liaving consulted 
witches how to shorten the life of James III , 1 48 
note 

Marccllus, Bishop, his death, u 10 
Manana, the Jesuit, his opposition to bull fighting in 
Spain, 1. 110 ftoii Account of his work Ve Rtge^ 
11 5S“57 

Mariolatry. Virgin 

Martin, St , of Tours, his denunciation of the execu- 
tion of some heretics, it. 9 His destruction of 
' p^gan temples, 9 note 

Martyrdoms, only one or two representations of, in the 
catacombs, 1, 72* 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her execution for idolatry 
advocated by Convocation, 11 16 note 
Mary'and, religious liberty established in, by Lord 
Baltimore, 11 19 
Masques, English, 11 114 
Massachusetts, executions for witchcraft in, 1 ^ 
Massalians, a sect of heretics, regard spitimg as a 
religious exerci*.e, 1 9 

Massms, Bishop Gilbert, his portrait, i 78 note 
Materialism of the middle ages, 1 124 1 wo schools 

of, 340, 341 Causes of the tendency towards, at the 
present day, 106, 11 135-136 
Mathematici, a name given to astrologers, 1. 1$ 
note 

Mather, Colton, creates a panic respecting witchcraft 
in America, i 44 

-Matilda, Countess, influence of her tomb on the works 
of Nicolas of Pisa, 1 91 

Matter, the esstntnl t.vil of, the cardinal tenet of 
Gnosticism and Manicha.ism, x 84 Why matter 
attracts matter, an insoluble problem, jo6 Relation 
of mind to matter, 106 

Majence, great number of Jews put to death in, 

I 20 

Mayenne, a beggar put to death for sorcery at, in 
1807, 1 2 note • 

MaynootiK college of, endo" ment of the, ii 45 
Mazann, Cardinal, his letter to the Bishop of Evreux 
on the execution of vvitchcs, 1 36 
Mazarine Librarj^ Naud^ the first hbranan of the, 
i 35 note ^ 

Ivied ci,theirarcha:ological collections,! or The Medici 
give an intellectual ascendency to industiy , 11 107 
Mcdi'evahsm, the sense of sm the chief moral ngentof, 

II 73-7^ 

Melanchthon, Philip, his notions on witchcraft, i 3 note 
His remarLs on the qucsiion of the cause of the 
diflTerincc of hcv, 124. Ills prcdcstmirian views, 


141 hote His approval of the murder of Servetus, 
11 17 His dcfinition’Of usury, 94 note 
Melito, St, Bishop of Sardis, his **Clavis,” 1 96 
^lote ^ 

Memory, cases of hyperaesthesia of the, ii* 34 
Mesmer, the cures ofj attributed to supernatural 
agency,! 36 

Mice, Van Helmonts recipe for producing, 1 124 
note St Augustine on the existence of, 124 note y 
Michael Angelo, his admiration for the torso Belve- 
dere, 1 91 His Moses and David, 91 note The 
secularisation of art represented to the highest degree 
by Michael Angelo, 92 

Middleton, Dr Con>ers, his Rree Ingmry into the 
Mnaculous PoiverSy S.c , 1 55-56 Discussion of 
his principles by Church, Dodwell, &C , 57 
Milan Cathedral, ridicule with which it was regarded 
in the eighteenth century, 1 93 note. Inquisition 
riots in Milaiij 11 42 

Milton," John, his advocacy of the rights of conscience, 
11 27, 28 His A7 eopagiitca^ 28 and 7 tote Jjjis 
intolerance of Catholics, 28, 29 and 7iote On regal 
power, 67 7tote Co 7 nus quoted, 74 7t0te 
Minerva, m Greek statues, a type of female modesty 
and self control, 1 85 

Miniature painting common long before the time of 
Cimabue, 1 83 note 

Minos, character of the Greek, representations of, i. 
8$ 

Minutius Feh\, his remarks on eternal punishments 
uoted, 1 113 7 ioie His opinion of the daemon of 
ocrates, 137 ftote 
Miracles of the Church, 1 51 Views of Roman 

Catholics and Protestants respecting miracles, 
51-52 Miracles related by the I'athers and 
mediaeval writers as undoubted and ordinary 
occurrences, 51 et seq Rapid growth of scepticism 
on the subject since the Reformation, 52 General 
tone adopted by Roman Catholics respecting 
miracles, 53 Causes of the decline of the miraculous, 
54 Disbelief in the miraculous in direct proportion 
to the progress of civilisation and diffusion of 
knowledge, 54 Eflfectof civilisation on contemporary 
as compared with historical miracles, 54 Persecu- 
tion regarded by some English divines as a substitute 
for miracles, 55 Middleton’s attack upon the 
veracity of the patristic miracles, 55 Epitome of 
the common arguments in favour of the cessation of 
miracles, 58 St Augustine’s belief m the miracles 
wrought by the relics of St Stephen, 60 note 
Aversion to the miraculous a distinctive mark of 
Rationalism, 62 Origin and decline of the evidential 
school in England, 64 Tendency among the evi- 
dential school to meet the Rationalists halfwav, 65 
Summary of the stages of Rationalism m its relation 
to the miraculous, 66-67 

Mithraism, us moralising influence in the Roman 
Empurc, 11 86 

Moliire denounced by the Church, 11 ij6 
Molina, his defence of t>rannicide, 11 59 
Ivlolmasus, Carolus, his remarks on money-lending, 
quoted, 11 97 7 iote 

Monarchy t^ee Obedience, passive, Tyrannicide 
Monasteries, destruction of English, 11 46 
Monasticism, its influence in stimulating persecution, 
u 10 Enthusiasm of the first monks, 10 Substitu- 
tion of luxury for monasticism as a check upon 
population, 105 Causes of the decadence of the 
monastic spirit, to6 Amusements in the monastenes, 
1J1-112 Efiect of monasticism on the downfall of 
Spam, 120 Its incompatiljility with industr>, xao 
Supremacy of asceticism till the fourteenth tcnlur>% 
J32 The Therapeutes, 132 note Decline of 
asceticism^ 132 

Monej -lending Interest , Usury 
Monks, at first forbidden to remain in the towns, 1 87 
note Their influence m making labour honourable, 
II 87 

Montaigne, his sccpticLsm about witchcraft, 1 29 note 
The first great sceptical wntcr in France, 33-34 
An opponent of torture, 120 a fid 7toU Hts leinxirks 
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on Costellio,^ ii z8 His influence on religious 
liberty, 21. His notice of the subordination of 
opinions to interests in France, 72 note. His 
political consc^atism, 80 

Montesquieu, his denunciation of torture, i. j2o 
His remarlvs on the scholastic writings on usury, 

, ii gSnote 

^‘Ivlonti di Picth/* foundation of the, in Italy, ii 04 
Moors^ their influence on Christendom, li loS 
Moralities Plays, Keligious , Theatre 
Morals; moral development accompanies the in- 
. tellectual movement of societies, i log-rio Regards 
and punishments more and more necessar} as vie 
descend the inteHectual scale, no Illustrations of 
the^ nature of moral development, no Moral 
genius, 11 1 Relations of theology to morals, in 
Their complete ^ separation in antiquity, in 
Originality of the moral t>pc of ChnsUanitj, 112 
Evanescence of duties unconnected with our moral 
nature, 112 Immorality not so severely condemned 
hj/ theologians as errorj 113 note. Injurious e fleet 
of the doctrine of exclusive salvation on, 14^ 
hlore,- Henry, his support of the vicus of Gfanvil on 
witchcraft, 1, 43 

More, Sir Thomas, his fondness for cochthrowing, i 
no note Opiwses capital punishment in his C/Vd/m, 
126 note Extols toleration in his C/to/ia, ji 19 
Morcllet, his translation of Beccana, i 120 ! 

Morocco, recent invasion of, by the Spaniards, re- 
ligious fanaticism shown in the, ii 40 note 
Morton, Dr., saves the life of an alleged witch, i 46 
IVfofrines, the alleged supernatural causes of a recent 
epidemic at, 1, 3’ note 

Mosaic worky .Greek school of, csiablished at Monte 
Cassino, L 82 The earliest specimen of Christian 
mo^'iiCy 82 note. Specimens in the church of St» 
A^Uale at Ravenna, 82 note. The art lost for three 
^ centuries preceding the establishment of the l^fonte 
Cassino school, 82 note 

hioses, his rod a type of tlie Cross, according to Bede, 

I 70 note 

striking the rock, early ChriMian 55inboI of, n 

74 

Molhe, Huerne dc la, his punishment for defending 
actors, n 116^ 

Mothers, sorielies for the succour of indigent, founded 
b> French freethinkers, n 88 710* e 
Mun, Thomas, his defence of the mercantile system, 

- ii. 124 note 

Music, causes of the partial secularisation of, u itj 
Its successive st«ages, 1x4 ^ 

MitsiC4al instruments* origin of the organ, and its 
introduction into tlie ^^'cstcr^ Empire, u 92. The 
hydraulicon, 92 note 
htiirzirelli on persecution, i 55 rote 
Mvstenes. Plajs, kcbgious ; Theatre 
hiysiirisn of the fourteenth centiir>% impuFc given by * 
It to psv chology, i 124 Its popularity in Germany, 
324* The Bible of iitysticism, 124 

Mantes, Edict of, publication of the, in 23. Kcv'o*ni* 
tion of the, 23 

Kaplts, resistance of the I ing and people of, to tut 
Inquisition, 71. 41, 42 

K.itionahties, doctrine of the nghts of, i*. 82 
li'AmMyhh A/olo^7r,i 35 H is exposure of the 

Rosicruanns, 35 note. Becomes first librarian of the 
Jdaxanne Libraiq,*, s%‘'nofe. Reconstructs some of 
_ the dances of the ancients, 35 note 
Kavlgatton laws, origin of thct it* xod 
Nco*Haionkts, their theory of religions, i* 

Kero, his attempts to relieve actors from the stigma 
attached to them, 11. 100 note ] 

Kestorian controversy, ducussions on the rvysteryol ^ 
Uie Incarnation dunng the, 1 77# ^3^ Saving ; 

^ of Kestorius to the Emn-ror, u 5 noU. The vvor^s 
of Nestorius prohibited hy 'iiieodosias, ii. 43 
Kclherlands* all the inhahiiants of the, condemned to 
death as berciict^ ii. 12 note. J>ov c of free discusjum 
eath* generated in. 43 note 
Kcuonan, Dr*, on pious frauds, quoted, 1* 144 //a/ 


Newton, Sir Isaac, his remarks on miracles quoted 
\ method and mental character opposed to 

^those of Bacon, 104 note 
Nice, Council of on usury, u 93-94 note 

— Second Council of, censures the heresy of the 

iconoclasts, 1 So Its decrees con tempt uoiisK- 
stigmatised b> Charlemagne and the Galilean 
Church, 80 Discussions connected with tlii^ 
council, Bo note 

Wicephorus, noli-cs the resemblance of Clinst to liis 
mother, i 78 

-Nicodemus, apocrjphal gospel of, its influence o%cr 
^Christian art, i 77 note 

Nicolas of Pisa, revives the study of ancient sculpture", 

1 86. 9^ 

Niebuhr, his remark on the Song of Solomon, li xn 
note 

Nightmare ns‘:ociated with the belief in demons i 9 
7toie. Notion of tlie Greeks respecting nlghtnT«arc, 
9 note 

Noah, Vesta his wife according to the CaLah<ts, i 16 
note. Symbol of receiving the dove into his breasti 

74 

Noodt, influence of the Roman law on his political 
teaching, II 73 avd f 'tfe 

North, Dudley, his work on commerce. 11. r3T note 
Novatians, allowed to celebrate tlicir worship, u 7 
^noie Suppressed, 7 note 

Nymphs^ notions of the early Christians respecting 
them, 1 9 


OnrDirNCE, passive, to estabhshal *auihorIiy, ii so, 
51. Teaching of the Anglican Cliurch on, 
Hooker’s views, 65-67 FilnierN, 67. Views <n the 
subject in the sixteenth century, 67 note. 
Overetirs Coj.vrcaitcft 53 note 
Oceanay Harrington's, n ^4 note 
Ochino, the Soemmn, his dialogues translated hy 
Castclho, li 17 note 

O'Connell, Daniel, his e/Torts for religious liberty, 
45 

O Leary, Ins defence of toleration, li 45 note 
Oldfield, hfrs , the actress, lu i\8nrie 
Optra, creation of the, ii tx4 In Italy, 114. In 
France and England, 114, The pastilcnce a*.ribed 
to, ti \xq andnoie 

Ophites, ilicir wor*vhip of the serpent, i *j6roU 
Opinions* true rau^e> of ;i 2 

Ojitatus hi? grounds for advocating th^nniiarrc of the 
Doaat*sts, ii 6 >tote 

Orange, tlie Rom'^n theatre of II* 115 r/cV 
Oratiuio, ongrn of iht, U 1x4 
Orcagna, his picture of Av» rro^s^ ri j iS 
His fresco at Ti«a, 7S noit ihs *‘TrrJiaph of 
Death,” 124 ro/e 

O/esteSf the, compared with x rtfi r^te 

Organs, said to ha\e hoeu fir^t In tl.e 
Church, 1 02. The hydraulicon, note. The bag* 


p*pC, 92A/*V 

>r5gcn, bis rch 00! of allegorical S<aiptural juterprcla* 
tmn, J o5 His disbelief in eternal paftFbm'‘nt'*,ir> 

His notion of the -cu!, 123 the doctrn c 

of infmt baptnm vitU tint of lai. 

Ills view s of the condemnation of all Cvtcnol to il e 
Chu'^di, 1^7 * 

Dfltans, dulc of murdrr of by Jean Petu, lu 5/ 
Drpher$^, regarded as n *ynibot of the rttracti,* 
of Cl nsllanity, » 73 ^ , 

Oxford, University of il< to almo.s cverjr 

step made* bv kmgh-h rnedect m yriu. 

thro!ogv,i 58* fnvtince** of this in 

casrs of the Test Act and 1 tthft'lc Urarupat-y, 
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8 noU Laws of Constantine and Constantins, 10 
Compromise between Christianity and paganism, 13 
Continuance of the pagan rites in the form of ma^ic, 
12 * Effect of pagan traditions upon early Christian 
art, 72 Sentiments of the Fathers on the damna- 
tion of the heathen, 137 nnii note Policy of Con- 
stantine towards the pagans, 11 6 Position of the 
pagans and of the government towards them at this 
period, 6 Review of Iheir condition before the time 
of Theodosius, 6 Destruction of their temples in 
the country districts, 7 Prohibitions of Theodosius 
the Great, 7 Destruction of temples by St Martin 
of Tours, 9 note Rum of paganism, 10 The pagan 
‘ parallels to the Christian martyrs, 37. Type of 
character formed hy pagan patriotism, 37 Syn- 
thesis of the moral principles of Christianity and 
paganism, 82 The theatre the last refuge of 
paganism, no 

Painting, a faithful mirror of the popular mind, before 
the invention of pnnting, n 19 note Its influence 
m strengthening the worship of the Virgin, 78 
Peculiar charactenstics, and chief causes of artistic 
perfection of later Italian worhs, SS Sensuality 
favourable to painting, 89 Influence of Venetian 
sensuality, 89 Discovery of oil colours, 89 note 
Their introduction into Italy, 90 note Complete 
secularisation of the art after the death of Savonarola, 

02 Devotion of the monks of St Basil to painting, 

11. 88 

Palestrina, his Church-music, 11 114 
Palmer, Mr , his collection of evidence on the views 
of the Fathers as to ongn al sin, 1 137 rote 
Psm, Greek statues of, 1 83 note 

Paneas, in Phoenicia, the miraculous image of Chnst 
at, 1 79 

Pantomimic dances, Libanius' praise of, 11 no Origin 
of pantomime in Italy, H2 

Paracelsus, his belief in'- the existence of sylphs, &.C , 

I i6 note His attempt to overcome the popular 
superstitions respecting comets, 103 
Paramo, an Inquisitor, ms defence of the Inquisition, 

H 14 note 

Pans, great numbers of witches put to death in, 1 a 
Parma, Inquisition riots m, 11 42 
Pams, Puritan minister, persecutes witchcraft in 
Massachusetts, i 44 

Pascal, Blaise, on the damnation of unbaptiscd infants, 

I 133 note On the utter vanity of philosophy, 135 
note His doctrine of probabilities applied to 
religious systems, 145 

Patriotism, one of the chief moral pnnciples of society, 

II 36-37 lype of character It formed, 37 Greatest 
vice of ancient patriotism, 37 In the Roman Em- 
pire, 37 Patriotism the moral principle of Judaism 
38 Correspondence of patriotism to the spirit of 
sect m religion, 38 Incompatibility of sectarianism 
with patriotism, 69 

Paul 11 , Pope, his persecution of artists at Rome, 

P-!u?lV , Pope, originates the Index ExJ*ur^aionuSy 
« 43 

Paul the Htrmil, miracles related of, 1 51 
Panlmus, Bishop of Nola, said to have invented church 
bells, 1 92 

Pavia, fresco in the monastery of, 1 117 
Peacock, the sjmbol of immortality among pagans and 
the early Christians, 1 73 Why so regarded, 73 
note 

Pchgius, Ins view of infant baptism, 1 131 
Penal code, relations between the prevailmg sense of 
the enormity of sm and the seventy of the, 1 121 
Tendency of all penal systems under the influence of 
the clergy, ici note Constant tendency^ in the 
advance of cmlisaiion to mitigate the severity of 
penal codes, 121, Part taken by theologians m \ 
mitigating the penal code, 127 Influence of 
Beccana, 127 

Penance, pubhcj question of the right of the Pope to 
condemn cnminals to, 11 53 

Pentateuch, the hlosaic authorship of the, denied by 
LaPeyr^, 1 io8 

Voi II, 


Perez, Antonio, famous prosecution of, ii 41 
Penander, tyrant of Corinth, story of Hc'-odolus 
iibout, 1 xx^noie ^ 

Perron, Cardinal, his assertion of Ultramontane prin- 
ciples, 11 61 

Persecution, religious, revival of, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, i 19 Regarded by son.e 
Pnj^Ush divines as a substitute for miracles, 5^ The 
logical and emotional antecedents of persecution, zjq, 
persecution the result of the pnnciples professed l*y 
the persecutors, 128 The history of per^ecutlon, 11 
s et seg Injury done to industry by persecution, 
to3 

Persians, influence of the national religion on the art 
of the ancient, 1 71, 72 note 
Penigino, hu scepticism, 1 92 

Pestilences, effects of, on the superstitions of the dark - 
ages, I 15 Said to have been introduced by the 
pow cr of the devil, 26 

Peter of Abano, denied the existence of demons and 
miracles, 1 30 note Accused of magic, 30 note 
His astrological theory of religions, 101 note 
Peter, St , with the wand of power, early Chnstian 
symbol of, i 74 

Petit. Jean, justifies the mifrder of the Duke rf 
Orleans, n 59 His justification denounced by 
Gerson and the Council of Constance, 59 
Petrarch gives an impulse to archaeological collections, 

X 91 ^ 

Phidias, his colossal statue of Jupiter Olympus, i 90 
Philanthropy, boundless, of modern Christianity, 1 125 
Philip II of bpain, Dutch hercticb put to death during 
his reigHj 11 12 

Philip Neri, St , originates the oratorio, u 114 
Philosophers charged by the Abbd hiard with being 
the representatives of the old sorcerers, i 36 
Philosophy, moral, Us progress one of the causes of the 
decline of the mediaeval notions of hell, 1 122 The 
sense of virtue appealed to most strongly by the 
philosophies of Greece and Rome, 129 Revival of 
the sense of truth due to the secular plulosophcis of 
the seventeenth century, 146 Uhe superiority of the 
inductive method asserted by Leonardo da Vina, 
Ramus and Bruno, 147 The decline of theological 
belief a necessary consequence of the success of the 
inductive method, 147-1^8 De Maistrc’s remark'^ 
on Locke and Bacons philosophy, 147 note Aver- 
sion of the Tnctarian party to both, 148 note 
Phryne, the mistress of Praviteles, i go note 
Pichler, his views on usury% n 97 
Pictures, Stages of the veneration for, 1 79 Decree of 
the Council of Ilhbens against pictures m churches, 
80 Admitted by the Greeks into their churches, 80 
Theuntroduction of pictures into their churches for 
bidden by the Christians of Alexandria, 8r First 
appearance of pictures of the Crucifixion, 87 note 
Pinel, the philosophy of madness mainly due to, 1 4 
Piracy, suppression of, by the Hanseatic League, 11 
107 

Pius V , Pope, his prohibition of bull fighting, 1. iio 
note 

Plague, the, attributed to the theatres, 11 117 and 
note 

Plato, influence of his philosophy in favouring a belief 
jn evil spirits, 1 7 His notion of hell, 114 , of im- 
mortality, 123 His denunciation of trade, it 85 
Platonists, ibcir idea of the soul, 1 123 and ttoie 
Plays, rehgiouSj n^e of the, n nr Account of them, 
n2 Tlieir immorality, 112 The great Passion 
Play of Ober-Ammergau, 113 note 
Plotinus, a Heo Platonic philosopher, ashamed of 
possessing a body, 1 84 
Plunket, on the Act of Union, 11 6S note 
Pluto, Greek representations of, 1 85 
Poggio, on Roman statues, 1 91 

Political economy, influence of, on democracy, 11. 78 
Free trade notions in France before tne lycalth o; 
Nations^ 78 Enlightened vie. vs of the Venetians, 
107 , of the Lombards, 107 note The first professor- 
ship founded at Naples, 107 note Schools of Sully 
and Colbert, 124 That of Quesnaj, 124-125, 

F 
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Berkeley’s exT^osition of the true nature of moneys 
^5 note ^ Error of^the French economists, 125 
RaynaVs views, 125 Adam Smith on manufactures 
and agriculture, 125-126. Ricardo, 126 InvenUon 
of credit, 126 Pacific influence of political economy, 
128-130^ The science an expression of an industrial 
civilisation, 133 Scheme of progress re\ealed by 
political economy, 133 
Politics, secularisation of, iL 36 et seq 
Polo, Marco, his notice of tea in the thirteenth century, 
ii. 122 

PoI>carp, St, miracle of^ 1. 56 

Polycles, the sculptor, introduces the hermaphrodite 
into art, i. 90 7 wtc 

Pomponatms, his speculations, i 134-135 

Feme, decline of the temporal po \ er "of the, li. 47. 

^ Causes of this decline, 48. Origin of his power in 
Rome, 51-52 The Pope's pow er of deposing sove- 
reigns, $2, 5^ Moral authonty necessarily with the 
Pope, 52 His right to condemn criminals to public 
penance, 55 His pow'cr over the temporal posses- 
sions of princes denied by Willnm Barclay, 6r note 
Attitude of the Protestants of France in 1615 on the 
question of his deposing po\ver, 6r 
Population, doctrine of Mai thus on, ii T05 Substitu- 
tion of lu' uo’^ for monasticism as a check upon, 105 
Positivism, first principles of, 11 136 note. Materialism 
of the leading positi\ ists, 136 note 
Possada, Father, his opposition to the theatre, m 117 
Ttote 

Potters, Abyssinian superstition respecting, 1 28 note 
Poverty, cause of the decline of the ideal of, ii 104 
Poymet, Bishop of Winchester, bis advocacy of sedition 
and tprannicide, ii 65 7 ioit 

I^raxitcles, Titian compared with, i 90. Said to have 
definitivclj' gi\"en the character of sensuahtj to Venus, 
90 fiott 

Predestinarianism, influence of the doctrine of e^rriu- 
sive salvation on, i 139- 140. Calvin's thcorj' of, 
substantially held by St Augustine, 140 Luther's 
declaration and Erasmus's opposition, 140-141 The 
doctrine of double predestination held in the ninth 
centur>v i^onoie. Views of Mclanchthon, 141 note 
Calvin and Beza, 141 ?:ote The doctrine assailed by 
Castcllio, in 17 

Presb> lenanism, persecuted in Scotland, ii 15. In- 
tolerance of the Presb>tcnans in England m the 
seventeenth ccntur>% 27^ Efforts of the Scotch to 
suppress liberty of consdcncc, 27 note Its tendency 
compared with that of Episcopalian tsm* 62 
P tellers of w Itches, profession ol^ in Scotland, h 47 
Ihinting, £er\iiudc and superstition abolished by, ii. 
7^77 

iVoasi, Archdeacon, his opposition to religious hbert}’, 
n 30 nefe 

Protestanti'm : causes of the cxtraoramar>' strides 
made b^ Rationalism m most Protestant countries, 
i 6r The dogmatic forms of Protestantism of the 1 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes superseded by j 
Protestant Rarionrlibin, 62. Dogmatic character of 
early Prote^tanii^m, 134. The representatives o** 
Rationalism in the first pmod of Protestamlsm : 
Sacinus and Zumghus, 1^4 Success of persecution j 
1'' exlirpaung Protcstantimi from Spain andJFrance, 

II 2 Protestant peifecuiions compa»t^d wntn tbo'.e j 
of Cathohdsm, to rt seq. In Frctcsn'int co’untries, ; 
tolerance the result and measure of advance of | 
Raqonalism. Attitude of the Protesunts in , 
France in 16x5 rr ptctluc: the Papal 61. 

Dcmc^racv"fa'ojredi.y J nce of 

Protcstarii^m i« the development of English liberty* . 
t3-6o Circumstn^'Ce^ tiic influence of j 

the Proievtaais ^0 Tr.o disttnct currery-. | 

In their poht'calt-aciHng.69;7“> . - ^ t 

IVrte^tanls. their distrust and aver Men for , 

mlrrdcs L 5t. 5-, 7 irg | 
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Prynn e’s Histnoinasttx^ 11 118 note 
Psellus, Michael, On i/ie Oj^craiton o/Dentons, i 16-17 
Pseudomonas chia DccitionuttZy notice of the, l 32 
Psycholog3% development of, one of the causes of the 
decline of the medimval notions of bell, L 122 Im- 
pulse given to ps>choIog> by AverrOcs, 124. And by 
the IMystics of the fourteenth centurj’, 124 
Punishment, eternal 6*^^- Hell 
Punishments, the, employed by the Romans against 
the magicians, 1 it 
Purj^atorj", doctrine of, 1. 1x4-1 15 
Puritans, their behef in witchcraft during the Comtnon- 
^ wealth, 1, 39 Their prosecutions for witchcraft in 
America, 44, Scotch w itchcmft the result of Scotch 
Puritanism, 46-47. Reason, according to Macaulay, 
why they objected to bulMiaiting, no note Their 
intolerance in iVIaryland, ii. 19 Debt England owca 
to the Puntans, 64 

Pj-thagoras, his elaboration of a doctrine of hcIU 1. 114 
I Pythagoreans, theory of the, respecting the rise of 
I religions, i loS 

I Quakerism, religious toleration of, ii. 29 note 
Quesnay, the school of, 11 124-125 

Rabelais, his ridicule of the attempt to mould the 
classical wntings into the image of mediicv alism, it 
74 note ^ 

Racine, his fear of the censure of the Church, iL 116 
Ramus, his philosophical speculations, i 147 His 
end, 147 ^ 

Raphael, his portrait of Savonarola, 1 92 
Rationalism ; first evadcnce of a rationalistic spirit m 
Europe, i 30, 31. Development of Continental 
Protestantism into Rattomhsm, 6r. Aversion to the 
miraculous, a distinctive mark of Rniionahsm, 62 
Raiionahsiic tendencies in Roman Catholic countries, 
62 Tendencies of the Evadcnual school to meet 
the Rationaksts half v'ay, 65 Summary of the 
stages of Rationalism m its relation to the miraculous?, 

66 Its influence on Christianity, 67-68 A*>thctic, 
scientific, and moral developments of RatianaUsm, 

69 Results from the totahij' of the influences of 
civihsafion, 96 And from the encroachment of 
physical science on the old conceptions of the 
government of the universe, Socinus and 

Zuinghus the representatives of Rationalism in the 
first period of Protestantism, Antecedents 

of Itah'*n Rationalism, 134-'! 35 In Protc<*{an^ 
countries, tolerance the result and mexsure cf 
Rationalism, 136 Revacw of the influence 
Rationalism on the mcilicxl of enquiry, ii 51-35 
^ Relations of the Ratjomilisiic novement to ihc 
political and coanomica! history of Euri>re, 36 
Secularisation of pohticr, 36 et sef The industrial 
history of Rattorahsm, 84 et se^ 

R'^vaillac, ii $3 

R*,\cnn2, fine xpcciTens Grcn movuev j 
82 note. Church of St ' Vitale at, built b^ Greek 
arciiitects, 85 ^ cte 

Payrnl, hts political economy, v 125 
Reason, rejeCMon of all dcetiii ^ vvt,ich doea 

not accord v^ith, 1. too Kant's AV/ 

Lisntis 0/ Peo: vi, loo ne*f 
Kebclhon, sinfa’a'^vs of, according tl 
li. 50 , ^ 

e/hc*nr B Vf/h/, quoted, u 65 

Rreuatue, m mvenuoa n. tm 
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martjri, ben^-ith the altars of churches, 72 note 
The consecration of churches \\ithout relics for- 
bidden, 72 note Stages of the veneration of relics, 

ReSgion, terror evciywliere the beginning of, i 6 
The theories of the rise of, 108 The theory of 
Euhemerus, 108 The mythical method, 108 
Locke’s adoption of the theory of Euhemcrtis, 108 
7 toie Destruction of natural religion by the con- 
ception of hell, 116 The sense of virtue and the 
sense of sin the foundation of all religious systems, 
128 

Religious disabilities, abolition of the system of, 
11 44-45 

Rcmy, a judge of Nancy, his execution of witches, 

1 2 

RCnan, M , on the lives of saints, quoted, 1 52 note 
Resurrection, the pagan masks of the sun and moon, 
the emblems of the, i 74 

Reuchhn saves the literature of the Je\\5 from de- 
struction, 11 43 

Ricardo on the cause of rent, 11 126 ^ 

Ricnzi gives an impulse to archxological collections, 

I 91 

J\iiuel Auseziatn, the, on possession, 1 2 note 
Rizzi, Francesco, nis picture of a Spanish auto da 
It 42 note 

Rochette, Raoul, his Coure d Archiotogie^ i 83 note 
Roman Catholics, their view of past and contemporarj 
miracles, 1 53 

Roman law, effects of the renewed study of the, in the 
middle ages, ii. 72-73 

Romans, belief of the ancient, in evil spirits and 
sorcerj, 1 7-8 La\is of the Inter Romans against 
magic, 7 

Rome, influence of Indian dresses upon the art of, in 
the time of Augustus, i 90 note Effect of the 
barbarian invasion of, upon art, 90-91 Small col 
lection of antiquities at Rome jn the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, gr The great bull fight m the 
Coliseum in 1333, \ionote Inquisition riots m, 11 42 
Instances of the burning of heretics in, 42-43 note - 
Hopeless decrepitude and impotence of the present 
government of Rome, 47-48 Industrial pursuits, 
how regarded in Rome, 84-85 Atrocious excesses 
to which the Empire arrived, 86 Moncy^-Iendmg m 
ancient Rome, 93 Cause of the decline of the 
theatre in Rome, iio-iri The opera publicly 
sanctioned in Rome, 117 
Roscius, the actor, 11 108 note 
Rosicrucians, Naud^’s work on, 1 35 note 
Rouen, address of the parliament of, to the king on 
sorcery, 1 36 Its ancient manufacture of church 
ornaments, 82 note 

Rousseiu, J J , his singular justification of intolerance, 

II 24-25. His power o\er French societj, 60-81 
His doctrine of the ** social contract,” 81 

Royal Society, its indirect influence on the decline of 
the belief in witchcraft, 1 40 note Foundation of 
ih<^ 101 

Russia, aoohtion of torture in, i 120 


Emmanuel, his defence of tjTannicide, 11 59 
Sabbath, the witches',” i 27 
Saint Hubert, Madame, the first actress to take the 
ancient sculptures as her model, n 80 fiote 
St Peter’s, Rome, criticism of, 1 03-94 
Saints, multitude of miracles attributed to, 1 51 The 
Rollandist collection at Antwerp, 52 note Worship 
of, 79 Stages of the %eneration of the relics of 
saints, 79 

St Vitus’s dance, an epidemic attack of, attributed to 
the afflicted having been baptised bj unchaste pnests, 
i 132 f oie 

Salamanders, intercourse of philosophers w ith, 1 9 note 
Salmasius, works of^ m defence of interest, 11 97 
Salvation, the doctrine of exclusne. See Sin, Original 
Sancroft, Archbsshem, effect of his publication of 
Bis I of OveraiFs Cottvoeaiton Bool^ 11 63 note 
Saragossa, miracle of the ^ irgm of the Pillar at, 1 52 
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Satan Devil 

Savages, their universal belief m witchcraft, i 6 
Causes of this, 6 

Savonarola leads a reaction in favour of spintualism in 
art, 1 91 His portrait painted by Raphael, 02 
Savoy, execution of witches in, i 2 Especiafij sub 
ject to the influence of watches, 2 note 
Scahgenana on the slow burning of heretics, quoted, 
I iignote 

S^'epticism, the only true co^rectI^e for the belief 
in evil of magic, 1 Increase of, in the middle 
ages, 88 

Science Encroachments of physical science on the old 
conceptions of the government of the universe, 1 96 
Science subordinated in the early Church to systems 
of scriptural interpretation, 96 Obstacles cast in 
the way^ of science by theology% 100 Subsequent 
regeneration of physical science, 100 Influence of 
astronomy^, loi And of geology, lor G-adiial 
substitution of the conception of law for that 
of supernatural intervention, 102 Irreligious 
character attributed to scientific explanations, 102 
De Maistre on the science of the ancients, quoted, 
102 note Cosmas on earthquakes, 102 note 
Difference between the conception of the Divinity in 
a scientific and unscientific age, 102 Causes of the 
grow th of astronomy, 102 Influence of the writings 
of Bacon, 104 Rise of scientific academies, 104 
The morphological theory of the universe, 104-105 
Its effects upon history^ 105 Influences of physical 
science over speculative opinions, 105 Illegitimate 
effects of science, 106 Effects of science upon 
belief, 107 And on Biblical interpretation, 107 
Sciences, Academy^ of, at Pans, establishment of the, 

I 104 

Scotland, extreme atrocity of the persecutions for 
witchcraft in, 1 46-47 Persecution of Presby tenans 

in, II 15 And of Catholics, 15 Efforts of the 
Scotch to suppress liberty' of conscience, 27 note 
Establishment of the Scottish Kirl , 30 Political 
liberalism of Scotland, 63 Knox, 63 Buchanan, 
63-64 Answer of the Scotch deputation to Queen 
Elizabeth, 64. English Dissenters assimilated to 
the Scotch, 64 Existence of serfdom m Scotland as 
late as 1775, 90 Sumptuary laws in the fourteenth 
century, loi note 

Scott, Reginald, his Discovery 0/ Witchcraft^ 1 38 
Scotus Erigena, John, account of, 1 115 His disbelief 
in the doctrine of hell-fire, 115 Translates the writmgb 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, 124 Opposes Gotte 
schalk’s doctnne of double predestination, 140 
note 

Scriptural interpretation by' Swedenborgs “Doctnne 
of Correspondences, ’ 1 96 Allegorical scliool of 
Origen, g6 The C/avis of St. Mchto, 96 7 iofe Ob 
jcctions of the Manichmans to the literal interpreta- 
tion of Genesis, 96 Answered by St Augustine, 
96-97 The literal school, 97 TIic Tofographta 
Christiana^ 98 Influence of science upon Biblical 
interpretation, 107 The earliest example of 
rationalistic Biblical interpretation, 107 Dis- 
integrating and destructive cntiasm, rog Lessing 5 
and Kant s principles, 109 

Sculpture, the most ancient kinds of, i 84 Alleged 
decadence of Greek sculpture from Phidias to 
Praaiielcs, 89 note Parallel of Titian and Praxiteles, 
Sq note History of Greek statues after the rise of 
Christianity, 90 Nicohs 6f Pisa and his vvorl s, gr 
First development of sculpture in Rome, u 37 nott. j 
Sectananism replaced by party' spirit, n 50 
Sectarianism in Ireland, 69 Its incompatibility 
wath patnotism, 69 

S6g\uer, the Chancellor, his enthusiastic patronage of 
tea in the seventeenth century , 11 122 
Selden on watchcraft, 1 30 

Self sacrifice, great development of, by Christianity, 

II 89-90 Decline of the spu’it of, 135 

Seneca on the duties of masters towards their slaves, 

II 86 

Sensuality, influence of, upon art, 1 89 

Serfdom which followed slavery, 11 90 Manumission 
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enforced a5 a duty upon laymen, 90 ftoU^ Serfdom 
in Scotland in 1775, 90 note 
Serpent, the, ^^o^shlpped by the Ophites, i. 76 note. 
Adopted as the emblem of healing, 76 note The 
old Egyptian symbol of a serpent with a hawk's 
head, 76 7:0 te 

Serra on political economy, iL 107 7iote 
Servetus, his death, 11 16 Cal\dn applauded^ for the 
crime, 17 Denounced by CastelHo, 17. But justified 
by Beza, t8 

Sessa on the Jews, lu 100 note 

Sforza, Francis, Duke of Milan, the first to establish a 
resident ambassador, 11. 107 note 
Shaftesbury, Lord, neglect into which his \vritings 
have fallen, i. 64* His denunciation of Christianity 
as incompatible with freedom, n 51 
Shakspeaxe, his notices of witchcraft, 1. 3$. HainUt^ 
146 note 

Sherlock, Dr , his disregard of the doctrine of passive 
obedience, in 68 note ^ v 

Silvanus^ St , bishop of Nazareth, calumniated by the 
devil, i ^9 note 

Simancas, Bishop, his defence of torture, i 120 note. 
Denies that faith should be kept with heretics, 144 
note On the -influence of the Levitical laws on 
Christian persecution, li. 5 catalogue of 

ancient persecutions, 10 note 
Simon Magus, his introduction of the woman Helena 
as the incarnation of the Divine Thought, i 76 
Sin, the sense of, appealed most strongly to^ by 
Christianity, i. 129 The conception of hereditary 

6r?ginal, the doctrine of, rejected by Soemus, 
i, 135, And by Zuinglius, 136 Vie^vs of Chilling- 
worth and Jeremy Taylor, 136 note The scope of 
the doctrine of the condemnation of all men eirtends 
to adults, 137 Views of the Fathers on subject, 
137. Effects of this doctrine, 138 The sense 

of sin the chief moral agent of the middle ages, n* 


Sinclair, professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, his 
belief in witchcraft, u 48 note r v- j 

Sixtus V. applauds the assassin Clement for his murder 

of Henri III , m 59 _ ^ ^ j 

Slavervs the unchristian character of, strongly r^serted 
byWycliffe, ii 63 SSavery the bnsis of the industrial 
system of antiquity, 84. h-fTccts of this institution on 
National character, 84 Comparison between anaent 
and modem s1aver>', Ss- abolition undertaf en bj 
Chr.st.an.ty, B6 First movement in favour of the 
-ilaves due to Seneca and his follow ers, 86. The 
invasion of the Baruamnsm Italy favourable to the 
slaves, 86 But Christianity the incst efScient op^- 
nent k the evil, 86 Revie.v of the measures for 
."bolishing Slav 1 ry, 86-8;. Jewish sl.av e-dealcrs, 87 
Tlie Emperor Gmtian’s barbarous s ave law, 87 tteie 
Slavery cradually fades nlo serfdom, 87. Anglo 
S^on^mcx-urcs for alleviating the condition of 
?Cs 87. Sale of English slaves to the In<h, 90 
Slaves in Italy^.n the th.rtccath ccntt.o , 50 
Tewish* find J^rihomctnu sI*l\c5, 

iS'cf'ii.;,- .,»» .1.. sp-hH d™- 

Mtcr too Negro shaves in'rodiiced into the \\«t 
America, 

by La5 John 



Bleep, conntciion 

on usury, ii. r/S. On mmufac' ir« and 

__ agricdlntt 


• Soda! coatract, ttie 

the JeyFtS. t to Sodr . vav ly Bo-' '-et, 

BocinuuuMu* 



Socrates, his idea of the soul, i, 123. His death, 
138 

Solomon, Song of/* regarded by Castelllo as simply 
a lo\e song, ii 17 Niebuhr's remark on it, 17 rote 
Somers, Lord, his defence of religious liberty, ii 30 
Somnambulism : the behef that somnambulists had 
been baptised by drunken priests, i 132 ftoie 
Soothsayers, laws of the later Romans against, i 7 
Sophia, the, of the Gnostics, i 76 and note 
SorbonnCj the, condemns the doctrine of two kinds of 
truth, I4 13s note. Its declarations of the inde- 
pendence of thecml power, ii. 6r Its decision upon 
usuty% iL 94 note. On the eternal perdition of 
actors, 1 1 5-1 16 note 
Sorcery. See Witchcraft 

Series and sortUegZy ori^n of the words, 1 102 note 
Soto, the Spanish Dominican, the first who unequi- 
\ocalIy condemned the slave trade, ii. lar note 
Soubervies, the, put a w^oman to death for witchcraft, 
I 2 note 

Soul, the development of a purely spiritual conception 
of the, one of the causes of the decline of the 
mediaeval notions of hell, i 123 of the 

PlatonisLs of a soul, X22-133. Opinions of the 
Fathers as to the form of the soul, 123 note 
Spam, number of sorcerers put to death in, i. 2 Bull- 
fighting in, no note. Abolition of torture in, 120. 
Success of persecution in, 2. Introduction and 
progress of the Inquisition in, IL 41 seq The 
Spanish Moors, lox. The plays of Calderon, and the 
drama in Spain, 117. The sceptre ofindusir> almost 
in the grasp of Spain, iiS. Magnificent position of 
that country under Charles V., 11 8, Speedy eclipse 
of her prosperity', 179 Causes of the downfall of 
Spain, 119 

Sphinx, tlic, believed by some of the early Chnslians 
to be connected with their faith, i. 73 note 
Spina on the opposition offered to the executions in 
Italy for wntch craft, i 31 
Spinoza, Ins Biblical criticism, 1. 109 
Spitting, a religious exercise, t 9 rsofe 
Sprat, Thom-is, Bishop of Rodicsttr, endeavours to 
bring theology into harmony w*nh the Bicoman 
pinlosophy, i, 41. ^ On the minculous, yq nou 
Sprenger, the inquisitor, asenbes Wtiham 1 ell's ^hot to 
the assistance of the devil, i* 2 note Commissioned 
by Pope Innocent VIILj 3 Sprengcr's book on 
sorcery, 3. His etvmologicnl blunders, ^4 
Stag, the, a sy mbol of Christ, 1 74. Pagan and tni Jdle- 
age legends rcspcaing tlte, ^4 note 
Stahl, on animal psychology, 1. 125 note 
Star-Chamber, i»s suppression of heretical b6oJ u 41 
Starovcrtsls, in Russia, their views of the sinfulness of 


usury', II 90 

Statues, v/ooden, of Spain, I. 83 , . . 

Strauss, his remarks on quoted, t. 62 

Suarez, the Jesuit, Ids work De F,de burnt in I ari*», 
11 54. Origin of the worl . 54 note Coiu>mnaiin » 
of his book by a synod of lonnems, 70 and note 
Succubi. or female devils, according to the cyly Uins 
tians, I. 0 note, LiUth, the 6rj.t wife of Adam, tue 
queen of, 9 fio*e, Succt.!>t, c-dlevd Leonaxm bith, 
common among Hi.:hbndcrs, 4- 
SufTerirg. tendency of the constant contemplatr-n of, 
to blunt the aFections, t ttC, IrdiWnce to, m 
antiquity', in £3 

Sully, his opposition to jranufhrturc^^, h JS4 
Sumptua^'b vj of the and 

tunes if. JC4 


; Cf "' 


tunes, u. ^ . r ^ 

ujjernatund, tnfiuences cf the, i / b * ^7 

iSh c;nu.nc.: i, 13-14. Jrrvit-.b> m r'lly 

iiJib r,i, n?iit ecv.ia.’Miryu’- ’'f r-'"' 

^notrat re cf on 

,0, 11. L (.if.. , 


,jp-enac'% th'^ oxtb ci, nrdc cor.pu^^ryu 
o^'dettirn 1562, li 

Cor^J 
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Swinden contends that the locality of hell is in the sun, 

I 125 

Swiss, their morality and irrehgion, 1 743 noie 
S\Mtzcrland, great numbers of witches put to death in, 
i 2, Protestant persecutions, n 16 
Sylphs, intercourse of philosophers with, i 9 ftof€ 
Belief of the Cabahstsm the existence o(^ 16 
Syhans, the, of the pagans, regarded by the early 
Christians as devils, u g 

SyK ester II , Pope, regarded as a magician, i 100 
Account of him and of his works, xoonoie 
Sjmbolism. great love of, evinced by the art of the 
Catacomos, 1 73 The peacock the symbol of im- 
mortality, 73 And Orpheus, of the attractive power 
of Christianity, 73 Mercury, Hercules, and the 
Sphinx, 73 note The masks of the sun and moon, 
74 The genu of the seasons and guardian angels, 
74 The lish an emblem of Christ, 74 The stag 
.employed for the same purpose, 71 Kepetition of 
symbolical subjects from the Bible, 74 St Mehto’s 
catalogue of buds, beasts, plants, &c , which are to 
be regarded as Christian sy’'mbols, 96 note 
Synge, a clergyman, advocates toleration of Catholics, 

II 45 note 

SyTia, massacres in, 11 14 


Talismans for bafiling the devices of the devil, i 14 
Talma, his improvements in stage representations, 
11 80 

Tanner, his views on usury, 11 97 
'lartuffe^ Lloli&re’s, origin of some of the incidents 
and speeches of, n T14 note 
Tau, why reverenced by the early' Christians, 1 70 
note 

Taylor, Isaac, on patristic wntin^, i, 60 7toie 
Taylor, Jeremy', rejects the doctrine of original sin, 1 
1^6 noie His remarks on the separation of Christ 
from the intolerance of Judaism, ii 5 note His 
advocacy' of religious liberty', 28 His Ltherty of 
p 70 phesyin^^ 29 Arguments on which he based his 
claims lor toleration, 29 Colendge's remarks on 
him, 29 noie On passive obedience, 65 
Icn, importation of, into Europe, u* 122 
Tclemachus, the monk, n 8g 

Tell, William, his successful shot ascribed by Sprenger 
to the devil, i 2 rote 

Tempests, power of producing, attributed to the dcMl 
and to witches, i. 25 

Templars, the, accused of sorcery , i i note 
Terror evcrywilicre the beginning of religion, 1 6 

Causes which produced in the twelfth century a 
Spirit of rebellion which was encountered by 
terrorism, 17 History of religious terrorism, 113 
et seq See Hell 

Tcrtullian on the demons supposed to exist in bis 
time, 1 8 His treatise De Coron&y 9 Against 
pictures, 82 note ^ Effect of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment on his character, 118, and note His 
denial of the existence m man of any incorporeal 
clement, 12^ and jtoies His denunciation of the 
pagan practice of destroying the foetus in the womb, 
132 note His advocacy' of absolute and complete 
toleration, 11 5 His opinion that eccleshstics 

should never cause the death of men, 9 His de 
nunciation of the theatre, 1x0 
Thales regards water as the origin of all things, i 70 
note 

Iheatre, revolutions in the, m France, 11 80 and note 
Its influence upon national tastes, 109 Contrast 
betw'ccn* the theatres of the Greeks and Romans, 
109 Stigma attached to actors in ancient times, 
109 Denunciation of the theatre by the Fathers, 
jop The then tre the last refuge of paganism, no 
Rise of the religious plays, ni Faint signs of 
secular pla;j*s impromptus, pantomimes, SLe., 112- 
113 Creation of plays of a higher order, 1x3 
Italian dramas, X13 French, 114 Influence of 
music, 114 And of Gothic architecture, 114-1x5 
Shape of the stage in ancient and modem times, 115 
Causes of a levailsxon in the sentiments with which 


the theatre was regarded, 11$ Fierce opposition of 
the Church in France, iid The theatre in Spam 
and Italy, 117 Important effects of the contest 
between the Church and the theatre^ 118 
Theodosius, the Emperor, his prohibition of every 
portion of the pagan worship, 1 13. Commands 

monks to betake themselves to desert places, 87 
note Annexes the penalty of death to the profession 
of a heresy, 11 5-d 7tcte Prohibits all forms of 
heretical and jMgan worship, 7 And the works of 
Ncstonusand Eutyches, 43 

Theology', influence of Dante over the conceptions of, 
1 $7 Distinction between theology and science 
unfelt in the lime of Cosmas, 99 Dawn of the dis- 
tinction between them, 99 note Influence of 
theology on, and obstacles cast in the way' of, 
science, loo Relations of theology to morals, in 
Their complete separation in antiquity, in The 
decline of theological belief a necessary concomitant 
of the success of the philosophers of the seventeenth 
century, 147-148 Theological interests gradually 
cease to be a main object of political combinations, 
n 36 The declining influence of theology shown by' 
the religious wars of the Reformationj 39 Action of 
political life on the theological habits of thought, 
48-50 The stream of self sacrifice passing from 
theology to politics, 81 Points of contact of in- 
dustrial and theological enterpnscs, 91 Influence of 
industry upon theological judgments, 99, 103 
Theological agencies not pacific, 128 
Therapeutes, the, mentioned by Philo, u 1^2 note 
Theta, why regarded as the unlucky letter, 1 70 7iote 
Timanthcs, his Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 1 83 7iote 
Tindal, his works in defence of liberty, 11 69 7toie 
Titian, compared w ith Praxiteles, 1 90 
Toland, his Anglta Libera^ 11 69 7ioie His other 
works, 69 itote 

Toledo, supposed to be the headquarters of sorcerers 
in Spam, i 2 noie 

Toleration, assertion of, by Zumglius and Socinus, 11 
16 The absolute unlawfulness of toleration main- 
tained by Bishop Bilson, 15 noie The duty' of 
absolute tolcratio'i preached for the first time in 
Christendom by Castellio, 17 Toleration extolled 
and upheld by Erasmus, Sir T More, HOpital, and 
Lord Baltimore, 19 Toleration favoured by the 
mingling of religions produced by' the Reformation, 
2J And by the mamage of the clergy , 21 And by 
the greater flexibility of Protestantism, 21 Sketch 
of the history of toleration in France, 21-25 Sketch 
of the history of toleration in England 26-31 In 
tolerance m Sweden at the present day, 31 The 
basis of modem tolerance advocated in favour of the 
Inquisition, 41 Literary censorship exercised 
against heretical writings, 43 Removal of religion:, 
disabilities in England and Ireland, 44-46 In- 
fluence of commerce m leading men to tolerance, 99 
Effect of religious intolerance on the dowaifall of 
Spain, 121 

Toleration Act, passing of the, 11 30 
Toletus, Franciscos, his justification of ty rannicidc, ii 
S 9 

Tonuems, sy'nod of, its condemnation of the work of 
Suarez, 11 70 note 

Torqueaiada, hi*» attempts to extirpate veitcbcraft m 
Spam, 1 2 Procures an edict expelling the Jews 
from Spam, 11 xot 

Torture, illegality of, in England, i 37 A homble 
case of, presided over by James I , 38 7iote Tortures 
to compel confession of witches in Scotland, 46-47. 
In Greece and Rome, 119 Extent to which it was 
carried by' mcdiaivail Christendom, X19, 120 noie 
Marsilius’ invention of a torture depnv mg th^risoner 
of all sleep, 120 7toie Illegality of torture in England, 
120 Extent to which it was employed by Catholics 
under Mary, 120 fiote And by Protestants, 120 note 
AbolLsbcd in Irauce, Spam, Italy, Russia, Prussia, 
and Tuscany, 120 St Augustme^s statement of the 
case against torture, 121 noie Causes which pro 
duced the feeling against torture, 121 Torture of 
he'-ctics enjoined by Pope Innocent IV , 11 13 no*e 
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Torture applied to the investigation of charges of 
usurj', p5 

Toulous^e, number of sorcerers put to death in, at one 
time, i 2. Four hundred witches burnt in the square 
of, 11 14 

Towns, modem industrial history begun by the emanci- 
pation of the, xi 90. Privilege of burghers in the 
middle ages, 90-01 note. Importance of corporations 
^d guilds in the middle ages, 91. The conflict 
between the towns and the country, 123. Changes 
cflected in their relative importance, X24 
Tractarian movement, i. 58, 61 

Trent, Council of, on infant baptism, i 133 
Treves, vast number of witches burnt at, x 2 
Trinity, first Person of the, Roman Catholic represen- 
tations of, all comparativ ely modem, 1 74 
Truce of God,” the, proclaimed, ii. 39, Conflrmed 
l)y Pope Alexander III, as a general law of the 
Church, 39 nefe 

Truth, injurious effect of the doctrine of e\clusi\e 
salvation on the sense of, i, 143, Pious frauds,” 
143-144 fwU Total destruction of the sense of 
truth in the middle ages faulting from the influence, 
of theology, 144. Credulity proclaimed a v irtue hy 
the classes most addicted to falsehood, 144 The 
love of truth, 145 ^ Re\ival of tlie sense of truth due 
to the secular philosophers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 146 

Turgot on money-malvin^ quoted, ii 94 tJoU His re- 
marlvS on the scholastic writings on usur^’, 95 
9S note 

Tuscany, abolition of torture in, i ^ 120 
Tyrannicide in immature civil isations, in 55, 57# Case 
of Henn III,, 56 Chief arguments on either side, 
56. Its importance in the histoiy of liberal opinions. 
Justified by Jean Petit, 59 But denounced hy 
Gerson and the Council of Constance^ 50, Gr^\ in's 
play of T/t£ Death cf Ceesar^ 59. Advocated hy 
Tofetus, Sa, Molina, Ayala, and Kdlenis, 59 The 
murder of Henri IIL jusiifled bvthe League andhv 
Pope Sixtus V , 59, Political assassination approveci 
by Protestants, 60 


Ur-TnAMONTA\E party in the Church of Home, review 
of the 11, 34 £f Sty^ 

Universe, the morphological theorv* cf the, i 104-10= 
Influence of this ihcoiy on historv , 105 ^ 

Usher, Archbishom hcTds a protest against Caihohc 
relief, ii 15 His sennmenis on passne obedience, 
<25 tjc/e 

Usurj^ a ground of collision between industry rnd the 
Church, in 91, Principles which Tcguhic the price 
of money, 02 ari/f Ignorance of tuc ancients of 

the principles regulating interest, 92. Mone> -lending 
among the Grcclr< and Gauls, pa-93 Among the 
Ronj4in<;, 93^ condemned bv the carl> and 

medjr,\al Church, 93. Usiny’ in Hngland m the 
middle age-, 93 ^ ^ V. Twelte per ccni^ intern^ 
legalised b> C6n=taiuinc, 93 Change the w o-d 

usjrv has urd<rgo*"C during tl e Ian th'tc centune^ 
93 "Decrees of the Councils of ^ ce, liifbcns and 
, Carthage on the subject, 93-94 Derinltions of 

usurv employed 1 a the writers or* on 04 
Decision of the ^orboanc, p? neU The Mont: di 
PietA^of 91-^5.^ .Vrgciren's upon which t*ht 
oactriXJC 
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of the word usury in the sivieenth ccaturj*, q;. 
Casuistry of the Jesuits, 97. Gradual disappearance 
of the law’s upon usury based upon theological 
CTounds, 98. Discussion of the economical question 
by Loche, Smith, Hume, Turgot, and Bentham, 9$- 
99- Importance of this control ersy in produang an 
antagonism between industry and theology, 99. Con- 
troversy in the middle ages as to the propriety cf 
permitting Jews to practise usury, xoi Ttcte 
Udlitarianism, the philosophical expression of indus- 
trialism, iL 134 Evils resulting from this philo^orh} , 
^ 34-^35 


ValenS, the Emperor, his persecution of pagan magic 
m the East, i 12 

Valentinian, the Emperor, renews the pcrsccuricn 
against pagan magic, 112 
'Valcr>% witches burnt at, L 2 

Vanini, his view of the influence of the stars o\cr me 
fortunes of Christianity, i loi f.cfe 
Vauban, in 77-73 af:// naU 
Vaudois, 3 1 note 

Vavassor, De Forrt^ Chnstt^ i 86 note 
Venice, licentiousness of, 1 80 Influence of its 
sensuality upon art, 9a The dyers of, in the middle 
agts, 90 note. Period of the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Venice, ii. 41. Commerce of the 
Venetians, X07 

Ventriloquism, aitnbuled to supernatural ngcnC3*, i 36 
Ventura, on religious periodical'^, ii 47 note 
Venus, the Greek statues of, a T>pe of sensual beaut j, 
j. 85. The diaracter ofscn*JU ihrj said to have been 
given by Praxiteles to, op note ^ 

Verona, execution of heretics in, 11 42 note 
Vesta, supposed by the Cabahsts to have been t 1 e vvifc 
of Noah, i i^rote 

Vice, influence of, on histone development, u 24 
Vienne, Council of, its endeavours to arrest the prvgrc s 
of usury, ii ^"ote 

Vincent de Fcrncr, St , preaches agrin't the jewh, 
li Tot. Account of him, X01-102 fvV 
Vincent de Paul, St., ii. So ^ 

Vincentius, his opinions on infant baptism, j 131 
Vind$cm contra the, n 70-71^ 

Virgilius, St., asserts his belief in the cxi-iiencc of the 
Antipodes, i 09 

Virgin, causes of the growing werriup of the, 1 76. 
Sircnglheued bj Gnov^iciMu, 76-77. Conceptions 
culled from the diflcrcni Lphefs of piganism more cr 
less connected vruh the ideal cf this worship, 77. 
Mariolatry strengthened hy d:>gniTinc dr^iaiiicns. 77 
Instances in the nuddle ages of a desAc to give .a 
palpable form to the inystcn- of the Inrnrtntmn, 77 
note Tne woT\hip of the virgin s*»-rn'»rhcncd h> 
painurg, bvcehb.tcy, and by the Crusades 7*^. N y 
authentic portrait cfher in the time of St.Ain'ustme, 
7$ note Geiieraily rej rc^en»cd in the early Cfnuih 
with the Infaut Child, 78/^^V The flr’Ji n 
of the tcxt.nhl mcc of Ciin^t to her, 7S n 
Appearance of the dacinn* of t.ac I mm i 
C<mcep*t 11% 73 Sahu’»rv xuCn^ «ce tn ri e 

inedia;vyl o^nccption of e \ ivif , 7^ 
regarded ‘s ar osi.up^eveut C'-ity, 78. Thi” P al 
atirpvtd }i raven'ur.t to her wcr^hip, V 
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itjgnm that rested upon actors, 117 His efforts in 
favour of peace, 128 
Vortices, Descartes’ theory of, 103 

Wagstaafh, an Oxford scholar, h^s opposition to the 
belief in the existence of Avitchcraft, i. 43. Notice 
of him, from Wood^ 44 note 
Waking” witches, i 47 

War . Close of religious wars, 11 ^40 Changes in the 
art of, fa\ curable to liberty, 77, Change in the 
relative position of the cavalry and infantry, 77 
The English archers^ 77. Rise of the Flemish in- 
fantry. 77. The Italian condottien, 77 The inven- 
tion of gunpowder and of the bayonet, 77-78 Three 
heads under which the causes of the wars during the 
last 1,000 years may be classed, 82 Influence of 
political economy in suppressing war, 129-I131 
■SVarburton, Bishop, helps to usher m a new phase in 
the histoty of miracles, 1 58. His notion of the 
ongm of Gothic architecture, 93 note His argument 
in favour of the divine origin of Judaism, 114 note 
Ward, Mr , on Patnstic miracles, i 60 note 
Water, baptismal, fetish notions in the early Church 
respecting the, 1 70 Notion of the sanctity of, 70 
note Why witches were plunged into, 70 7 wte 
Regarded by Thales as the origin of all things, 70 
note Ovid on the expiatory power of, 70 note 
Wealth, increase of, necessary to Ubert>, 11 75 Posi- 
tion assigned by industrialism to, 133 
Webster on witchcraft^ 1 43 His systematic applica- 
tion of a rationalistic interpretation to the magical 
miracles in the Bible, 43 
Wenham, Jane, her trial for witchcraft, j 44 
AVesley, John, on witches, 1 3 His summary of the 
history of the movement against the belief in witch- 
craft, 45 

Westphalia, Peace of, regarded as the close of religious 
wars, h 40 

AVhately, Archbishop, on development of morals, 
i 109 note ; on immortality, 114 note 
Whiston contends that hell is placed in the tail of a 
comet, 1 125 note 

White, Thomas, answered Glanvil's Vanity of Dogma^ 
Usings etc , 1 41 note 

Wier, John, De Prccstigits Deemonunty 1 31 Bodm's 
remarks on it, 32 

William of Okham, favourable to liberty, 11 53 note 
Winckelmann on Greek art, 1 83 
Windham, Mr , his defence of bull baiting, 1 no note 
Windmills, invention of, 11 ia6 The earliest notice 
of, 126 note 

Witchcraft causes of the belief m w itchcraft or magic, 
i 5 Considerations serving to explain the history 
of witchcraft and its significance as an index of the 
course of civilisation, 6 Leading phases through 
which the belief has passed, 6 Belief of savages in 
witchcraft, 6-7 hlarriage with devils an ordinar> 
accusation m charges of witchcraft, g note Exis- 
tence of the intellectual basis of witchcraft in the 
dark ages, 15 Numbers of women put to death m 
the sixth century, 15 Progress of the panic created 
by the belief in witchcraft, 17 The last law in 
Europe on the subject, 17 note Causes which p!o- 
ducea a bias towards witchcraft, 17 The climax of 
the trials for witchcraft m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 20 Influence of the Reformation in 
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